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ADVERTISEMENT. 


F HE following Sermons are offered to 
the Public, without having been intended 


by the Author for the preſs; his Daughters, 


who found them among many other papers, 
(never intended by him to be printed) hope 
they are not unworthy to be imparted to 
the Public. But as they are conſcious of 
their own inabilities as Editors, they hum- 
bly intreat the generous and candid reader 
may conſider, that it is probable there may 
be many errors, many borrowed paſſages, 
which their father would not have com- 
mitted to the preſs; theſe from their 


ignorance of the variety of the authors he 


read, they are unable to diſcover ; they 
therefore truſt, that ſuch errors may not 
be imputed to their father who could and 
would have corrected them, but to them- 


ſelves who are incapable of doing it, 


TO 


——_— — 1 wag — * 


10 


| THE RIGHT HONORABLE 


LADY HOVASA cov. | 


MADAM, 


I N permitting us to offer theſe Volumes 


to your Ladyſhip's protection, you have g 


conferred upon us a three-fold obligation. 


THIS public proof that the Author was 
honored with your Ladyſhip' s eſteem, and 


his writings met with your Ladyſhip's 


- „ 


flattering idea, but is a ſource of the moſt 


ſolid ſatisfaction. 


SHOULD they have the. merits which 
we think they poſſeſs, they will no doubt 
obtain that patronage which your Ladyſhip 
is ſo well known to confer on whatever is 
virtuous and worthy; or ſhould the partial 
line wherein we ſtand, lead us to look with 
_ exaggerating eyes on their real value, your 
Ladyſhip' s ſupport will ſhade their defici- 


encies, ſecure them a favorable reception, 


and 


* 


DEDICAT I Ox. 


and confirm our ardent hope, that they 


may not deminiſh the luſtre of that cha. 
racter, which, while living, he eſtabliſhed. 


| * AND that we are allowed the opportu. 0 


nity thus to proclaim to the world the 
grateful impulſes of our hearts, and the 


high ſenſe we entertain of the repeated 


any kindneſſes, and attentions with 
which your Ladyſhip has honored us, is 
ſuch a gratification as we are unable to 
expreſs. | 


| ACCEPT then, Madam, this very ſmall, 
yet ſincere teſtimony of our gratitude, and 


af the very dutiful reſpect and deference 


with which we have the honor to be, 
MADAM, | 
Your Ladyſhip's 
Moſt devoted, 
Moſt obedient - _ 
Humble Servants, 

ELIZABETH 'SHEPHERD, 
MARRIANNE SHEPHERD, 
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SERMON I. 


Jos xi. Ver. 10. 


Shall ue receive Good at the Hand of God, and ſhall 
we not receive Evil? 


— 


| 1 N theſe words there are two points very plainly 
intimated : that this preſent life is a ſtate of good 
and evil ; and, that both the one and the other pro- 
ceed from the hand of God. But the main ſcope, 
the great intention of them is this, that we are to take 
all in good part from the Diyine Proyidence ; and to 
receive evil from his hands, as well as good. And 
this is indeed a duty neceffary to be hnderſtood, and 
neceſſary to be practiſed by every one of us, both for 
the diſcharge of a good conſcience, and for our pre- 
fent real eaſe and comfort, in this uncertain and 

- Miſerable world. I ſhall, therefore, in the firſt place, 
lay before you what is meant by receiving eyil at the 
hand of God; and then I ſhall offer to your conſi- 
deration ſome of thoſe many reaſons, why we ſhould 
effectually perſuade ourſelves to obſerve i it, 


To the firſt, the manner of our bearing evil from 
the hand of God, and our behaviour under it, is 
that which is meant by our receiving it at his hand. 
We are to receive evil with the ſame honourable 

B 3 


2 Shall we'receive Good at the Hand of God, 


thoughts of God, wherewith we are to receive good 
from him ; we muſt abate nothing of our eſteem of 
his 3 or of our belief of his wiſdom and 
v ag | 


I 


With 8 to men, the fenſs, of miſery is indeed 
| apt to breed hard thoughts of all thoſe by whoſe 
means it comes, eſpecially if they have knowingly 
contributed to it, and deſigned what we ſuffer: but 

with reſpect to God, we muſt always remember that 
the caſe is quite otherwiſe, He ro. and ſees all the 
troubles that befal us; nay, and it 1s his will that 
they ſhould befal us; and yet, we mult not think the 
. worſe of him for it. And though we take it ill of 
any man who can eaſily help us, when we are in 
dliſtreſs, and ſtill refuſes to do ſo; yet we ought not 
to be ſo affected towards God; and whilſt we may 
complain of that grief, from which it is true he could 
in a moment deliver us, we muſt in no wiſe complain 
of him; nor entertain the leaſt unworthy thought of 
him, for ſeeingyus i in ſo much F and "WF us 
ö to ins under it. 


be Hd . « 4 1 9 


hy "In the; next place, we are to! receive vil with the 
Tame conſtancy of ſerving and obeying God, as if we 
received nothing but good. We are not to grow 
weary. of religion, not .to give. over praying to | 
nor depart. from the pragige o of jullice,' of charity, or 

any other duty i incumbent on us. Indeed, they muſt 
be great ſtrangers, to the true ſpikit oy defig ign of 
Chriſtianity, Who can be "tempted to, account their 
_ Prayers, their repentance, or their r ri ighteouſtiefs 1 un- 
. Profitable; becauſe theſe do not fave them from the 


: calamities of the world. 
++ "Nay, 


And ſhall wwe not receive Evil? ©) 3. 


Nay, laſtly, we are yet further obliged to receive 


evil from God with thankfulneſs : thankfulneſs for 


the good things we have enjoyed; for thoſe which 
remain; for thoſe which we ſtill expect; and above 
all, for the hope of eternal life. We muſt thank him 


for the care he takes of us, and therefore for all his 
dealings with us; for ſending us that which he ſees is 


moſt expedient for us, even for thoſe very trials and 


chaſtiſements which we complain of, and which are 
at preſent ſo grievous: _ Thus Job received evil 


© The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken aways 
< bleſſed be the name of the Lord! 228 | 


Theſe, I confeſs, ſeem to be hard leſſons 3. but they 


are ſuch as we muſt learn; and how hard ſoever they 


be, yet let us be aſſured, that they are not unregſon- 
able. — This is the main thing which 1 propoſed to 
ſhew, and which I chiefly deſign to inſiſt upon. 


Let us therefore conſider, in the firſt place, that 


we have not deſerved the good which we have re- 
ceived from the hand of God; but the evil which we 
receive, that we have deſerved abundantly. All in- 
deed do not deſerve evil from God equally; ; but all 
deſerve: it more or leſs: and as for meriting good 
from him, that no man can pretend to, how godly, 
and how righteous ſoever he may be. The beſt man 
chat erer lived will find cauſe enough in his own 
heart, to cry out with the Pſalmiſt, If thou, Lord, 


« yilt be extreme to mark what is done amiſs, O 
* Lord! who may abide it ?!—And we may all very 
juſtly beſeech him not to enter into judgment with 
his ſervants, becauſe if he did, in his fight no man 


living could be juſtified. When, therefore, we ſuffer 
a B 2 affliction, 


= 
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* [hall we not receive Evil? 5 


win and well worth our pains. We oy FRY 
that continual eaſe and fullneſs, and the free enjoy | 
ment af all that, we wiſh,, incline. us to be impatient. 
of reſtraint, .and- hard to be pleaſed. In ſuch cir- 
cumſtances the ſmalleſt. conttadiction, the leaſt delay, 
is enough to throw us into a paſſion; and if God 
ſhould always let us alone, we ſhould make to. our- 
ſelves great and real troubles out.of the moſt. trifling 


diſappointments. And, ſurely, when afflictions come 


upon us in good earneſt, our very impatience is au 


argument, :that we wanted them to bring us back to 


true wiſdom and a good temper. The trials which 
God then brings upon us, make us able to bear what 
once we cauld not even think of: they correct. the 
intemperance of our cravings; they give us a firmneſs 
of mind; they bring our deſires into a narrower 
compaſs; they make it more eaſy for us to be happy 
than it was before; ; teaching us, (as St. Paul ex- 
preſſeth it) © to glory in our tribulation, well know- 
** ing that tribulation worketh patience.” . F 


By the fame. reaſon, $5 diſengage our. afeQions 
from worldly things much more than we could do it 
without them: for it is our. own indulgence that makes 
us fond ef che pleaſures af this world; but when any 
one of them is irrecoverably taken away from ys, our 
next {tzp, is to learn to be gontent without it; and by 
thus daysfying ourſelves, under the loſs of ſome one 


favouxite enjayment, we, learn to moderate our de- 


ſireg about the reſt; which i is ſa good that recompenſes 
all the grief we endure in the way to it. —eſpecially 
if we conſider that it prepares the way for another 
good thing, which is, the moderating our love to this 
life itſelf; for when, we feel, by fad experience, that 
the happieſt liſe is made up of cares and troubles, as 

well 


| 6 Shall whe regetus Good at:the Hand of God, 


5 well as of mirtk and pleaſure, we are eaſily led to 
> reconcile ourſelves more willingly to the thoughts of 
| death, which puts an end to the miſeries, as well as 
; the delights of the world. In ſhort, the evils of life 
I do not only offer good conſiderations to our minds, 
| but they are the proper means to put us into a con- 
| fidering temper, and to make us capable of unger- 
j | ſtanding the full weight of them. They cure us of 

all that levity and wantonneſs of mind which grows 
| out of eaſe and luxury, and which indiſpoſes us for 
dwelling any lang time upon wiſe pou profitable 
reflections. 


Let us conſider, thirdly, that as the evils of this 
life have a natural tendency to promote our welfare, 
ſo God himſelf intends and means that they ſhould 

do ſo. There is not any one good uſe which may be 
made of them, but he defigns it when he ſends them; 
and it is our own fault if we do not grow the better 
for them. It was the ſenſe of this which made David 
cry out, © it is good for me that I have been affli- 
" ed; and, Thou, O Lord, of very faithfulneſs 
& haſt cauſed me to be troubled !”—For God does 
not affli& willingly, nor grieve the children of men; 
not merely to make us feel pain and trouble, but 
becauſe he ſees our wants require it. Phyſic is ſome- 
times as neceſſary to us as food; and though it be t 
bitter, we do not think the as of him who admi- C 
niſters it, becauſe we are ſure it is adininiftered for l 
our health, for the cure, or the prevention of diſeaſe. | 
And ſhould we take it in ill part from God, when 9 
for the health and the improvement'of our ſouls, he > 
gives us wholeſome, though ſharp medicines? He .M 
dleſſes us with food, with raiment, with plenty, with P 
| 74 peace 
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and ſhall we not receivs Evil ' 7 


peace, with-health,—that we might in the midſt of 
theſe goodithitigs ſerve him witk thankfulneſd; and the 
greateſt cauſe we have to reqoiee in them, is/that w“ | 
are ſure Mey abe of his ſending pho! intended them, 
not for ſnares, but for bleſſings to usd When there 
fore he takes any of them away he does ãt for the 
ſame kind purpoſe; either to cotrect.· iat is had; or 
to perfect that which is god n us: fo that the beſt 
reaſon for: dur rejoicing continues ſtiil, namely, that 
God ſtill exeteiſes a paternal care over us; as à tender 
father correQs the faults of his child, merely becauſe 
he loves him, and would have him do better for the 
future. We are therefore to receive, to take in good 
part, the evil as well as * 2 decauſe n 
both — good 4064505015) ia 1806/0700 et 
onto ment not Din hint bar) 
. in the laſt hs) conifider that Gad is not, 
that He nt be miſtaken, in judging what kind of 
evil, or what degree of evil is moſt expedient for our 
good. We are indeed apt too often to miſtake in. 
this point, and to murmur at that diſpenſation as too 
ſevere a puniſhment, which God perhaps only ſent to 
us as à kind trlal: and, therefore, let that which hap- 
pens, be of what kind it may, and how great ever 
it be in the kind, yet from his wiſdom and'goodneſs 
we ought to-tonclude, againſt all objettions, that, all 
thin, Lonfidered, it is the beſt for us! We perhaps 
cannot ſee how it ſnould be ſo t but we have not the 
100 reuſon to beliere it. His thoughts art above 
6 our thoughts and his ways above our ways z and 


we are mor to argue as if we underſtood durſelves, 


as well as Godrunterftands us. Our büſineſs, and 
our happineſs je to ſubmit to him patientliy ; to de- 


pend upon him entirely; and to thank him from our 


hearts 


3 Shall we receive Good at the Hand of God, 


hearts for his continual providence over us; acknow- 
ledging that we are not fit to be humoured in our 
deſires, nor to enjoy pleaſure longer than he ſees it 
is good for us; not to ſay with what pain we ſhould 
be chaſtiſed, or with what trouble we ſhould be exer- 
ciſed; but-humbly confeſſing, that we are not wiſe 
enough to be our own carvers, and that we cannot 
be better than by being in God's hands. 


1 ſhall only add, that in whatever way, and from 
whatever hand the providence of God is pleaſed to 
ſend his afflictions upon us; whether he viſits us di- 
reQly by the immediate arm of his own power, by the 
ſword, or the fire, or the famine, which he ſuffers to 
rage among us ; or whether he commiſſions others to 
be the miniſters of his will, and lets looſe the armies 
of the Sabæans and Chaldeans againſt us; whether 
the evil comes from the treachery of a friend, or the 
cruelty of an enemy; or from what is more peculiarly 
Called, the hand of God; all theſe are equally his dif. 

ation; and our piety, (as well as our prudence,) 
will lead us to make a right uſe of both the one and 
wy 2 * 


I have now gone through ſome conſiderations, well 
calculated, (I am perſuaded,). to arm us for all that 
portion of evil which God may think fit to ſend upon 
any of us in this world; ſo that whenever any of it 
does arrive, we may be able to follow the example 
of Job, and to receive evil from his hand, as well 
4. 1 good. On let us all remember, that ſuch 
things as theſe are to be thought of, both often, and 
long, before the adverſity falls upon us, otherwiſe 
we ſhall be little the better for them when it comes. 
For, 
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For, it is not the bare hearing or knowing them, but 
the frequent and early conſidering them, that muſt 
give them the force of principles within us, and for- 
tify us againſt all ſurprizes. To induce us to this 
frequent and early conſideration, let us only reflect, 
that ſuch thoughts are far from making us (as ſome 
men think) melancholy; far from ſpoiling chat rea- 
ſonable comfort, which we ſhould take in the good 
things which God ſends us for our uſe. For while 
we enjoy them without over- valuing them, we have 
all that they are good for; and they will not be the 
leſs pleaſant becauſe we know them, and hope for 
greater bleſſings than they are. Our part is to uſe 


them thankfully while they are ours; and by all 
prudent means to endeavour to keep off adverſity 


from us, becauſe then we may be ſure that thoſe evils 
which befal us without our own faults, are moſt pro- 
perly of God's ſending ; and when they really are ſo, 
we ſhall feel ourſelves under the power of all thoſe 
reaſons I have already mentioned, and ſhall be always 
prepared to receive at the hands of God; not only 
what we are apt to call good, but that which is, with 
regard to our outward circumſtances, really, and truly, 
evil, 
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religion has fallen ſhort of that general influence, 


which one would naturally expect it ud Have over 
the lives of its profeſſors. If, indeed, the true cauſe 


of this defect were to be wund i in the religion itfelf; 


if the ptecepts which it enforces were built upon weak 
and feeble reaſons ; or, if the ſtretigth'sf thefe reaſons 


was perplexed by nice ſubtleties and laborious en- 
quiries; if its excellence was removed far from the 


knowledge of the vulgar, and wrapped up; like a 
myſtery, in clouds and darkneſs, which none but 
quick and diſcerning eyes could penetrate; there 
would be then Tome apology left for out cron: 

© gt Nn (175 
But the caſe 1s not 15 the precepts which It ins 
forces are tafſly compretiended; the ſtrenpth of their 
obligation is ſtamped upon every man's mind; and 


the impreſſion is as deep and plain, as theu practice 


is neceſſary. Not a man ameng ùt but knows, that 
to be pioub, ind juſt, and temperate; is his duty: 
nay, if he be not under an immediate teniptation; he 
will own that he knows it to be ſo. We can all judge 
of theſe things righuty OE when we” conſider 

ITS them 


th 


Left any of you be hardened, Me. 11 


them only as the duties of other men: with regard to 
them, we are eaſily convinced of the neceflity of ſuch” 
or ſuch a precept ; we then ſee the beauty of virtue, 


and confeſs it; we even fet it dawn-as the rule of 


their conduct; and we cenſure or eſteem them as they 
do, or do not, live up to it. And why ?—Becauſe 
we ourſelves are, at preſent; unconcerned in it; our 

are not yet made a party in the deciſion; the 
force of truth is ſtrong upon us; and it is not yet 
become our intere/# to deny it. But when the rule 
begins to come cloſer home, and particular circum- 
ſtances of our own conduct become nearly concerned 
in it; when we are immediately to forego ſome fa- 
vourite gratification, or to ſuffer ſome immediate 
difficulty and diſtreſs ; then indeed we begin to doubt 
of its neceſſity, and graſp at every little artifice that 
may ſhift it off from us. And hence we cannot but 
conclude, that few men's underſtandings are naturally 
as depraved as their lives; the truth is, it is not our 


Teaſon that is deceived, but our own unruly appetites 


and inclinations that ſeduce us. Our will ſolicits us 
to ſomething that ſeems agreeable; and becauſe we 
ſtrongly defireto enjoy it, we ſet ourſelves to find out 
arguments to prove that we may: and thus from 
eagerly wiſhing that the thing were reaſonable, we 

ſoon perſuade ourſelves to believe that it is ſo; ſo 
that it is nothing but the love of this world which 


has blinded our eyes; it is the corruptneſs of our 


inclinations which has perverted our underſtandings, 


which gives ſtrength and force to every temptation, - 
until we are at laſt hardened by what the Apoſtle, in 
my text, calls, © the deceitfulneſs of ſin.” 


It may not, therefore, be improper to enquire what 


theſe frauds and ſtratagems are, by which fin thus 


inſinuates 


| 
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' 
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12 Te any of you be hardened 


inſinuates itſelf into us; artfully diſguiſing its defor. 


mity, until the mind unhappily impoſes upon itſelf, 
and is hurried away to its eternal ruin. 


Iſt. The mind is apt to conſider oniy the pleaſures 
in vice, and only the difficulties in virtue, without 
ſuffering itſelf to reflect on thoſe rewards and puniſh- 
mn which may hereafter attend them. Or, 


. If it does . theſe ante an puniſh- 
ments, yet it is apt to look upon them as diſtant, and 


doubtful ; whereas, the pleaſures in vice, and the dif- 
ficulties 4 virtue, appear to it preſent and certain: Or, 


Luſtly, If it does conſider theſe rewards and puniſh 
ments, as what will ſome time or other be certainly 
preſent, and therefore ought infinitely to outweigh 


all the difficulties we now avoid, and all the pleaſures 
we now purſue.— Vet here, alſo, it flatters itſelf, and 
finds out a third expedient to reconcile both; namely, 
by reſolving to enjoy all the pleaſures of fin for a 


ſeaſon; and then, by 3 to gold ia ee 


ment of 3 it. 


| Theſe three ſeem. to be the 3 artifices 


by which vice gets the dominion over us: and jt ſhall 
be the buſineſs of this diſcourſe to. conder them, 
to ſhew the particular malignity of each, and the evil 
conſequences which they naturally produce; that fo 


being fully warned of the deceitfulneſs of fin, we may 
be the better enabled to find out the proper reme- 


n and defend ourſelves againſt the danger of it. 


/ J Firſt, 


I believe, may be reduced to the three following 
heads 3 ard IE e e | 
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through the Decriifuimeyr of Sin. 17 
Firſt; then; the mind is apt to conſider only: the: 


pleafures in vive, und ny the diffculties in virtue; 


puniſhnients-whick may hereafter. attend them. For 
vice comes to us in an alturing ſhape; it takes the 
advantage of out natural temper, and fuits itfelf to 
our ſtrongeſt inclinations; it watehes all the motions 
of our hearts, and dreſſes iitfelf out Hke the very 
thing we wiſh for; and it engages us by that likeneſs. 
—Thus ve become eaſily prepoſſeſſed in its favour ; 
the temptation, at its firſt appearance, begins to be 
pleifingy and we are ſoon induced te indulge our- 
ſelves in it. We flatter ourfelves with an agreeable 


proſpect, and therefore we ard naturally led to dwelt 
upon ãt to give it nee charms, anti to adorn it wich 


alt the delightful images rhat our fancy can ſuggeſt. 
And wetten we have thus Taifed ouriiniaginations, and 


painted che object in all-rhe cotouty of beauty; when 


we hade heightened alf its charms, and covered over 


or ĩmpro ved * m 
nm R lee 


1 111 Oc 24 a +I43. 3.3 / i | ' 


io the othet hand, n 080 its D pa 
——— zit eroſſes bur moſt favourite 
defires; and makes war upon our darling inclinatibns. 
—_ thus we ſoon become uneaſy under the reſtraint, 

e refutticeTugainit its firſt inpreſſions; and this 
f dice; umealbtiable at it 18, we are diligent 
envingh tb Herpup; *our inagitation-ſtarts new fears, 
and fills vs with wrongaitid.groutidleſs'appretienſions, 


2 we Ho. lofiger ſee virtus, a8. it is, in that native 


beauty willch it has in-itfelf, büt *utidet thoſe falſe 


diſguiſes, and Uiſadvanrigeous colours, which our 


deen Hol pur 'upbti it: Hence it in, that we o 
often 


without ſuffer ing itſelf to reflect on tlroſe rewards and 


+. A 
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often deſcribe virtue to ourſelves as ſullen and un. 


kind; as a curb to all chearfulneſs, and an enemy 
Neeable amuſement; heightening and ag- 


to every a 
gravating all the terrors of mortification, of unna- 
tural ſelf-denial, and crying out, with the ſluggard, 
„ that there is à lion in the way,“ until we have 
alarmed ourſelves with a thouſand melancholy no- 
tions, and the object at length ' grows harſh and diſ- 
taſteful. vets by 490-8 3 N 1:28" 2 $01 &! 


Now, if we could prevail wpori onrſelves to look a 
little farther, and to examine fairly into the conſe- 
quences of both; if we would compare the rewards 
we ſhall receive, with the difficulties whitch we may un- 
dergo; and to the pleaſures we purſue, would oppoſe the 
torments which we ought to fear; than, in ſpite of all 
the allurements of ſenſe, there would be great hopes 
that we might ſtill preſerve our innocence. But, 
alas, here lies the danger For all theſe the mind 
artfully conceals; it paſſes them :aver without any 
enquiry, becauſe it is prejudiced againſt them; and 
as its affections are entirely buſied about the pleaſures 
of this life, ſo it is unwilling to hearken to an 
of another. The terrors of another world are a curb 
to its purſuits, and therefore it longs to remove them; 
the proſpect is become uneaſy, and therefore it ſhuts 
them out from its view, and will not ſee them; and 
becauſe it earneſtly wiſhes that all its fears of them 
.may. be found vain,” it quickly flatters itſelf that they 
really are ſo; and while the paſſions are ſo ſtrong, 
and the temptation-ſo inviting, it will not ſtay to ex- 
-amine the matter cloſely, leſt, when its inclinations 
have taken ſuch a violent bent to one ſide, it ſhould 
be forced to find that reaſon is on the other. 
915 Thus, 


0 
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Thus, by the force of mis one fatal deluſion, all 
the argüments that can Be brought to incite us to 
teligion, or to deter us from vice, become utterly in- 


efectuak För, if we eum once perſuade ourſelves to 


throw” the #ewards and punifhments of the next world 
out of tlie queſtion, the very foundation of all mo- 
rality and religion is deſtroyed at once; every re- 
ſtramt upon the licence of our -paſlions is- broken 
dowir; and an entrance opened for all manner of 
impiety. For, if there be no recompence of actions 
in another life, common prudence will direct us to 
make the moſt of this: We mall ſoon fancy, that the 
voice of our paſſions is, indeed, the woice of reaſon ; 


that it is not only our inclination to be ſenſual, but 


our intereſt alſo. And when we have thus miſerably 
deluded ourſelyes into vice, and broken down all tho 
fences of virtue; when our appetites are in their full 
ſtrength, and we haye nothing left to ſuppreſs them; 
when we have ſtifled all our hopes, and overcome all 


our fears; and every thing tempts us to commit ſin, 


and to cohthine in it; — it is not ſtrange if we go on 
with an high hand, and even ruſh into nay pa 


| ny uk eee, 


„Hehl nos ew the deceitfulneſs of fin 3 in this 


inſtance tre retgedy naturally ocours : to poſſeſs our 


minds with a fim and lively belief of à future ſtate; 
to eftertait juſt and awful apprehenſions of the judge- 


ment Which is to come, and the majeſty of that 
tributalf before which we muſt all ſtand. A ſerious 
ſeniſe of kurs cummot fail to have a powerful influence 
upôn ub för he who looks upon this life only as a 
preparatio for eternity, will naturally be led, as ſuch, 
1 a ad Aas 17 teach him to be ſober, and 


1 770 © . vigilant; 


Pigs IRR; „ 
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vigilant; to examine the affairs which belong to his 
peace to be circumſpe& in his conduct; frugal of 
his time; and wiſe unto falvation. This will make 
ſelf-denial e eaſy; it will quicken his abhorrence of 
fin, and inflame his induſtry in every good work; 
foraſmuch as he knows, that God hath appointed A 
day in the which he will judge the world in righte. 
ouſneſs. 


A ſecond artifice, by which fin inſinuates itſelf, is 
this; that though the mind does ſuffer itſelf to re- 


fle& on the rewards and puniſhments of another life, 
yet it is apt to look upon them as diſtant, and doubt- 
ful: whereas the pleaſures in vice, and the difficul- 


ties in virtue, appear to it preſent and certain, And 


here, indeed, the temptation has a manifeſt advan- 


tage, for the pleaſures of a ſpiritual life are what we 


are very little accuſtomed to; we find little reliſh in 
them; and therefore we are not ſalicitous about 
them.—The difficulties of jt are always before us ; 
we ſee the thorns which ſhew the way, and are there- 
fore unwilling to force a paſſage through them, 
Thus, as we have very faint notions of future rewards 
and puniſhments, ſd they have but little influence on 


us: or, if the proſpect ſhould make any impreſſion, yet 


we fancy we ſhall ſtill have time enough, and think 
it needleſs to begin ſo ſoon to purſue them. On 
the contrary, the things which we ſet our hearts upon 
Bere, the pomps and pleaſures which we court and 
admire, are ever preſent to our ſenſes; wherever we 
go, we are ſurrounded by them; and as we have felt 
their influence, and taſted their een fo we be- 
come loth to part with them. The moderate enjoy- 


ment of them we know to be innocent; we even find 


it 
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it neceſſary to our well-being; and iherefors we are 
eaſily perſuaded to go a little farther, and flatter our- 
ſelves that there is no harm in it. And though our 
conſciences ſometimes awake, and threaten that theend 
of theſe things is death, and lay the errors of another 
world before us for our conviction, yet has this but 
little weight to reſtrain us. — Fancy, ever ready to 
delude us, leſſens the danger, and we pleaſe ourſelves 
to think thar theſe things will either not be at all, 
or that they will not be ſo great as we apprehended. 
Hence it is, that we ſo raſhly preſume upon God's 
mercy, and fondly hope, that becauſe we are ſtill ſafe 


in the midſt of our ſins, there is no evil in continu- 


ing a little longer in them. Hence alſo, we are fo 
anxious to make our guilt ſeem little to ourſelves, 
giving it a ſofter name, and deſcribing it as a very 
ſmall ſtep beyond the bounds of virtue ;- flattering 
ourſelves, like Naaman, * that the Lord will pardon 
us in this thing ;” at leaſt that his judgments are yet 
afar off, and that therefore we may yet have time to 
eſcape them. 


So that this artifice, though it does not, like the 
former, directiy take away the belief of a future 
ſtate, yet is it as fatal in its effects, and neceſſarily 
tends to deſtroy the fruits of it: For, inſtead of making 
a right uſe of its threatenings, and acting as we ſhould 
do, if it were to come inſtantly upon us, we comfort 
—_— with the hope of diſcovering means to avoid 

Indeed, in the time of any grievous diftrefs, when 
90 weight of ſickneſs lies fore upon us, or we are 
alarmed at the ſudden approach of death! —chen theſe 


things hive their proper effect upon us; then we de- 
pile the pleuſures we hunted after; we deteſt our 
- C 


tranſgreſſions 3 
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tranſgreſſions ; we make ſtrong vows.of 1 
we are willing to purchaſe peace at any rate. But 
when the hand of him who ſmote us is withdrawn, 
and death ſeems to ſtand afar off, then, with our 
health, we return to our ſecurity, and our reſolutions 
vaniſh like a dream. Now, from whence can this 
vaſt difference proceed? Not becauſe the threatnings 
were, in themſelves, more terrible at theſe ſeaſons 
than at any other. No: but becauſe hen we have 
a nearer proſpect of them; then our attention becomes 
fixed, and our eyes opened x we ſee them, we almoſt 
feel them, and therefore we cannot help trembling at 
them. The terrors of another world can never affect 
us, while we conſider them as a great way off: the 
terrors of this 'world does not. The moſt dreadful 
precipice, while we view it from afar, makes but 
light impreſſions upon us. We ſee nothing of it but 
its bulk, and that diminiſhed by the diſtance ; and as 
we do not examine into the circumſtances of danger, 
we are but little concerned at them: But when we 
come to have a cloſer view; when we diſtinguiſh the 
- height of its brow, and the depth of the fall ; the 
ruggedneſs of the rocks, and the ſteepneſs of the ruin; 
hen we are, even now, tottering upon its top, 
and deſolation, and death, ſtand ready to receive us 
then ir is that nature ſtarts backward ; that the blood 
freezes; the nerves tremble; and ee and horror 
lay hold upon us. 


And, therefore, when the vanities of this world 
begin to entice us; when they ſolicit with all their 
charms, and it is pain and grief to reſiſt them; let 
us then reflect upon the fury of the Divine wrath, and 
the terrible vengeance of that God, whom we have 

| provoked 
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provoked every day! Let us then call to mind the 
fierceneſs of his anger; and that perhaps, even now, 
while we are yet doubting, the deſtroying angel is 
already ſent abroad amongſt us; and we ſhall periſh 
for ever in the midſt of our ſins! The conſideration 
of this would ſoon put a ſtop to the inſolence of the 
wicked ! This would tear us from the world, and the 
falſe pleaſures of ſenſe! This would awaken our 
fears, and rouze our diligence, and quicken our re- 
pentance, until we ſhould make haſte to appeaſe his 
wrath, and to work out our ſalvation with fear and 
1 


The third and laſt artifice l mentioned, by which 
the mind impoſes upon itſelf, is this; that though it 
does conſider the rewards and puniſhments of another 
life, as what will ſome time or other be inevitably 
preſent, and therefore ought infinitely to outweigh all 
the difficulties we now avoid, and all the pleaſures 
we now purſue ;—yet here alſo it flatters itſelf, by 
reſolving © to enjoy all the pleaſures of fin for a ſea- 
“ ſon;” and then, by repentance, to avoid the pu- 


| 3 of it. And this, indeed, is a ſcheme, which 


carries ſomething ſo promiſing in its firſt appearance; 
it is ſuch a commodious way of ſerving God and mam- 
mon; it looks ſo like a frugal management, and good 


huſbandry, to make the not of this world, and yet to 


make ſure of the next, that it is not * if _ 
have been deluded by it. 


The b of our lives is an irkfome A 
and we are willing to put it off from us. We flatter 
ourſelves with a long life, and therefore think we 
hall have leiſure enough for it. We even fix a time 

| C 2 to 
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to begin it; and when we have gained ſuch a prot. 
pect, or gratified ſuch a paſſion, or indulged ſuch a 
pleaſure, then we reſolve to renounce our iniquities, 
that the Lord may remember bur tranſgreſſions no 
more. And thus we go on from day to day; till 
deferring this neceſſary work, and lulling our con- 
| ſciences with fruitleſs vows: New proſpects ariſe ; 
i | 5 new pleaſures ſolicit; and though we have already 
| experienced the weakneſs of our reſolutions ; though 
1 | time haſtens away, and there is no recalling i it; yet 
| ttill the fame temptation prevails; ſtill we Aufs 

| ourſelves with groundleſs expectations, until death 
. ſurprizes us in the midſt of deluſion, and we are un- 
| 


done for ever!—Let us therefore deceive ourſelves 
no longer with vain promiſes of amendment. The 
{741 8 preſent opportunity is in our power, and let us there- 
| fore uſe it, becauſe poſſibly we may never have an- 
| other; nor, indeed, can any other be fo proper if 
| | we had. For what poſſible reaſon can oblige us to 


. repent to-morrow, which will not equally oblige us 
p to repent to-day ? And is it not madneſs to venture 
14 14 our falvation on the ſtrength of that reſolution, which 

ui | has ſo ofteh, and ſo fatally, failed us already ? Beſides, 
all this while that we are lingering, God is withdraw 
ing his grace:—every time that we reſiſt his Holy 
Spirit, it flees farther from us; and not only ſo, 
but fin alfo gets a great dominion over us. Every 
repetition of vice is a new addition to our' ſlavery, 
and not only we loſe our own ſtrength, but the ad- 


veriary gets it, and employs it | againſt us. 


If, therefore, we ever Mien to reform our lives at 
all, let us ſet about it inſtantly ; before we have yet 


increafed the meaſure of our guilt, and laid in =_ 
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work for repentance. Let us do it, while the taſk is 
yet, in ſome degree, eaſy; while we have yet the 
Holy Spirit to aſſiſt us; leſt we become at length in- 
ſenſible to hig reproof; leſt our conſcience grows dead 
and ſtupid in iniquity ; leſt God alſo ſhould be pro- 
voked to withdraw his protection from us; and as we 
have often abuſed the offers of his grace, ſo now in 
his anger he ſhould abandon us to ourſelyes, and ſuf- 


From which wretched ſtate of guilt here, and mi- 
ſery hereafter, God of his mercy deliver us all, through 
e merits of Chriſt our Saviour! Amen, 


SERMON 


we wot. — 


SERMON III. 


PSA L M cvi. Verſes 43, 44 


Many Times did he deliver them, but they provoked him 
with their Counſel, and were brought low for their 
Iniquity. 

Nevertbelęſt, he e regarded their * when he heard 
their cry. 


Tur juſtice of that ſevere charge, which the in- 
ſpired writer of this Pia'm brings in againſt his own 
coun: rymen, is ſo evident to ail who have read the 
account of their behavicyr, in the Hiſtory of the Old 
Teſtament, that it will be equally needleſs to look out 
for arguments to prove it, or for inſtances to explain 
it. Their whole conduct, from the time of their 
coming out of Egypt, was indeed but one continued 
chain o the moſt ungrateful perverſeneſs. Their chil- 
dren alio ſeem to haye been heirs of the ſame unruly 
diſpoſition, and not only to have adopted the mur- 
murs of their Fathers againſt God, their only deli- 
vercr, but, upon many occaſions, and in the midft 
of the moſt unexpected and undeſerved bleſſings, 
openly to haye diſclaimed his ſervice, and to have re · 
volted againſt him, | 


So that the account given of them, by their own 


by writers, is a ſtrong and lively deſcription of the 


—_ 
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wildeſt and moſt head-ſtrong obſtinacy; amidſt not 
only all the miracles, but all the mercies of God. 
No wonder, therefore, if we fo often find both their 
hiſtoriuns, and their prophets, upbra:ding them as a 
faithleſs, and a perverſe generation ; a ſtubborn and 
rebellious houſe ; and a ſtiff- necked people. And, I 
believe, every man here preſent who recollects their 
conduct, is ready, from his heart, to ſubſcribe to the 
juſtneſs of the accuſation, 


But, however warm our honeſt indignation may 
prove; however ſtrong the grounds may appear, upon 
which our zeal is founded; let us not purſue it too 
haſtily, nor carry it too ſar! Perhaps, (if we will 
calmly look into ourſelves, and the woild about us,) 
we may begin to learn, that the wilderneſs of Sinai, 
and the lands of Judæa, are not the only ſoils which 


have nouriſhed the ſeeds of ſuch unruly diſpoſitions. 


Perhaps, if we will calmly examine the ſtate of our 
own hearts, and ſeriouſly compare the deliverances 
which we ourſelves have received, with the behaviour 
which they have produced in us, we may find ſuffi- 


cient cauſe to acknowledge, that (deſerving as they 


were of the ſevereſt puniſhments,) we, at leaſt, are 
by no means entitled to take 125 the firſt Kane to caſt 
84 nſt them, 


It is, indeed, a melancholy, but a true obſervation, 
that thoſe bleſſings which the kind hand of providence 
pours dow upon us in this world, do very often fail 
of producing that kind effect for which they were 
certainly fitted, and very probably intended. When 
the riches, and honors, and pleaſures of the world 


flow in upon us; when we are under the freſh ſenſe 
| of 
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of ſome mighty and unexpected deliverance; and 
when all our fond-ft hopes are juſt crowned with an 
unexpected ſucceſs ;—then indeed the heart naturally 
breaks out into ſtrong raptures of jo /; we offer up our 
ſincereſt acknowledgements to the Supreme Being; 
and we are eaſily led to flatter ourſelves, that we ſhall 
never make an unworthy return for theſe ſignal mer- 


cies which have been, in ſo conſpicuous a manner, 
beſtowed upon us. But, alas! alb this proves too fre- 


quently to be, not ſo much the virtue of our hearts, 


as of our. conſtitutions, Plenty produces eaſe; a 


the ruſt of eaſe ſoon corrupts us: it ſullies the bright- 
neſs of our beſt thoughts, and eats away every ſober 
attention. In the fullneſs of that eaſe we look out 


for a thouſand amuſements, and ſoon begin to form 


freſh ſchemes for ſtill newer indulgences until at 
laſt, being wholly taken up, either in the enjoyment 


of thoſe bleſhngs which we have already in our poſ- 
ſeſſion, or in procuring thoſe. others which we ſtill 


eagerly look far, we forget the kind hand which gave 


us all we poſſeſs; and thoſe miſeries which were de- 
ſigned to lead us on to a cloſer connection with God, 


ſoon become, through our own giddineſs and diſfi- 
pation, the very means of throwing off {till farther 
all our dependance upon him. IE 


And thus, upon a very ſtri enquiry, we find our- 


ſelves exactly in the ſame caſe with thoſe very Jews, 


whom we ſo.warmly abhor for their ingratitude ; we 
alſo follow all the wild motions of our uduly appe- 


tites ; we alſo walk in the ways of our heart, and in 


the fight of our eyes; and are hurried away by our 
own mad counſels, until, like them, we provoke our 
Fog r to exerciſe us with a ſevere diſcipline; 

to 


but they provoked him with their Counſel, Oc. 25 


to tear away from us the good things which we have. 
ſo wantonly abuſed; and to bring us allo, , (a be did 
them,) low for our iniquity. | 


And, 8 unkind ſuch viſitations may appear 
to us, while we are actually ſmarting under the ter- 
rors of the Divine rod, yet a very little reflection wal 
point out to us both the wiſdom and the googneſs of 
providence in them. Let us only aſk ourſelves calmly, 
and ſeriouſly, for what purpoſe God gave us our 
being? The fair and proper anſwer to that enquiry, 
will ſoon point out to us the fitneſs of thoſe rules, by 
which we are to be governed; and a ſerious and due 
conſideration of the end for which we were ſent into 
the world, will be the ſureſt key to open the ſecrets. 


of that diſcipline, by which we are to be conduQed, 
in it. £ 


God, infinite in his own 1 and fall in 
Lis own happineſs, could not poſſibly propoſe ary end, 
in creating ſuch a variety of beings, bur then good. 
That happineſs, which could admit of no addition to 
himſelf; his bounty led him to communicate to his 
creatures, in ſuch proportions as their ſeveral na- 
tures were fitted to receive. For this purpoſe he 
created the univerſe; and in compleating the ſcale 
of beings who were to inhabit it, thought proper to 
ſend man into it, as a kind cf middle creature; 
formed on the confines of the material, and the ſpi- 


ritual world; fitted, by his ſenſes, to receive every 


impreſſion of pain and pleaſure; but enabled, by his 
underſtanding, to riſe ſuperior to both; to ſet the 
future in the place of the preſent; and, by his hopes 
and his fears of the natural conſequences of his 

conduct, 
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conduct, to preſerve, to reaſon, the rein over ap- 
petite ; and to guide himſelf, through a courſe of 
virtue, to that everlaſting happineſs' for which God 
originally created him. 25 So | 


In this view was man created; and with this view 
is man governed. Under whatever notion we con- 
ſider him, whether as a ſingle individual, or as a mem- 
ber of the community, the ſcheme of providence is 
the ſame in both. The fame ſteps which conduct him 
| beſt to his own private happineſs, lead him alſo to 

be moſt beneficial to the ſociety to which he belongs. 
The ſame hopes and fears which bind him down to 
his own iafety, are alſo the beſt ſecuriry for the public 
welfare. Look upon him, as a ſingle perſon, ſeriouſly 
attentive to his moſt real happineſs, and you will find, 
that the ſtrong expectation of reward, and the conftant 
dread of puniſhment, are the ſure weapons wherewith 
he vanquiſhes his moſt eager appetites. Look upon a 
community in the ſame light !—This community alſo 
muſt be made up of individuals; and the ſame atten- 
tion which produces the happineſs of each ſingle mem- 
ber, will, if univerſally applied, ſecure the happineſs 
of the whole. In a word, God hath implanted in 
every man's boſom a ſtrong hope of happineſs to bear 
him up under all the encounters of pain; and a ſtrong 
dread and horror of miſery, to force him away from 
the ſnares of preſent enjoyment : So that the two 
great movements upon which all our conduct turns, 
are hope and fear. Theſe are the weights which 
God has thrown into the ſcale of conſcience on the 
one fide, to counterbalance the wildneſs of appetite, 
and the turbulence of nature on the other. 
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The outivard diſpenſations of his providence here 
below; the temperate bleſſings which he has annexed 
to virtue; and the temporate miſeries which he hath 
interwoven with vice: of theſe he hath kept the diſ- 
poſal to himſelf, becauſe, by ſo keeping them, he pre- 
ſerves us in that condition which is beſt for us, an en- 
tire dependance upon his will, through the expecta- 
tion of the one, and the dread of the other. By the 
fenſe of this dependance upon him, it is that mankind 
are at all kept up to their duty ; and as their duty 
and their happineſs are really but different names for 
the ſame thing, it is by the ſenſe of this dependance 
alone, that they can be kept up in the way which is 
truly the belt for them. 


God, indeed, does not always diſpenſe either to 
particular perſons, or to public ſtates, (what we are 
generally apt to call) his bleſſings or his puniſhments, 
in the manner wherein the generality of mankind are 
ready or willing to conſider them. The true rea- 
ſon whereof is this, that we are not here in the place 
of final retribution. "Temporal advantages are often 
fitted, and may be always uſeful in calling forth our 
moſt ſincere gratitude, and leading us on to a more 
perfect obedience. Temporal afflictions alſo have a 
natural tendency to make us examine our former con- 
duct, and under the lively feelings of our preſent diſ- 
trels, to bring us back to reflect upon thoſe cauſes, 
which our own hearts will tell us, have molt probably 
produced them. They are, therefore, (each of them,) 
very proper motives to awaken in us a moſt ſerious 
temper, and a devout recollection; and ſo far as we are 
led to make this uſe of them, they are certainly of 
great advantage to us in our progreſs to virtue. But 

neither 
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neither is our proſperity in this world the true reward 
of virtue; nor can we always judge from the kind or 


degree of what we uſually call afflictions, whether it 


be ſent to us as a puniſhment, or a kind warning, 
This, however, we are always ſure of, that his diſpen- 
ſations, whether they bring with them proſperity or 


diſtreſs, are both deſigned to awaken us to a proper 


ſenſe of our dependance upon him; to help us for- 
ward in the paths of obedience, and through them to 
conduct us to our moſt perfect happineſs. Every 
kindneſs which he is pleaſed to pour down upon us, 
will be a new motive to our gratitude ; and the very 
notion of gratitude will remind us of our obligation, 


and carry with it its inſeperable companion, the ac- 
knowledgment of our dependance. The afflictions 


alſo, wherewith he is pleaſed to viſit us, cannot but 
recal to our very feeling how entirely we are-in his 
diſpoſal; and every miſery which we labor. under 
will, if rightly conſidered, prove but an harſher kind 
of inſtruction to teach us the ſame beneficial leſſon. 
Thus the ſame kind hand which ſtretcheth forth his 
bleſſings to. quicken our ſpeed in the paths of virtue, 
and the road to happineſs, puts alſo the bridle of af- 
fliction into our mouths to turn us away from the 
paths of fin and ruin. And, how differently ſoever 
theſe two methods of government may happen to affect 


eur feeling, there is really as much goodneſs in the 


one, as in the other. 


In the full vigor of health, when the whole body 


flouriſhes, and every part of our frame rejoices to do 
its office, we may reaſonably enough be permitted to 


indulge ourſelves in a pleaſing kind of diet; but when 


nature _ corrupted, when the blood turns putrid, 
and 
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and the limbs begin to mortify ;—then the bittereſt 
medicines may become neceſſary to our recovery; 
and we are not to blame our phyſician, if he chooſes, 
under ſuch circumſtances, to conſult leſs our palate 
than our conſtitution. 


Let us, therefore, every one of us begin imme- 
diately to follow the kind and wiſe advice which the 
words of my text point out to us; let us no longer 
abuſe his mercies, nor trifle with his judgments; nor 
defeat, either by our diſſipation, by our ingratitude, 
or by our obſtinacy, the kfhd purpoſes of his provi- 
dence. But let us remember the example, which the 
Plalmiſt diſtinctly points out to us, and be aſſured, 

that he will deal with us as he did with the Jews; 
that he will accept and pardon us upon our fincere 
repentance and humiliation; and that he will regard 
our afflictions as he did theirs, when we ſeriouſly and 
religiouſly turn to him; that is, as in the words ot 
my text, when he hears our cry.” 


Let us, thetefore, to this purpoſe, each for our- 
ſelves, and all of us, united for the ſake of the com- 


munity which we belong to, ſerioufly confider how 


many times the providence of God hath interpoſed 
for our deliverance ; and let us, from a full ſenſe ot 
our repeated provocations, and our abuſes of all his 
former mercies, be at laſt-prevailed upon to humble 
ourſelves before him. He hath bleſſed us beyond 
moſt, if not every other part of the world ; and we 
have turned all his bleſſings into new occaſions of fin. 
He hath given us wealth, and we have applied it to 
the baſeſt purpoſes of a diflolute luxury; he hath 
giyen us liberty, and we have abuſed it to the moſt 

abandoned 
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abandoned licentiouſneſs; he hath given us the moſt 


pure and perfect religion, and we have thrown it be. 
hind us :—we haye caſt off all regard to his worſhip; 
all reverence for his name; - we receive the mercies of 
his providence without thankfulneſs, and his threat- 
nings without humility; we have even dared to ridi- 

cule the obligations to piety, and moral virtue ; and 
have ſcarcely enough of principle left among us to 
be concerned for any thing but our preſent plea. 
ſure, and our preſent profit. - Sometimes, indeed, 

we upbraid each other with our mutual defects; but 
the very laſt thing we * of, is the amending of 
our own conduct. | 


Let us all then, in this our day, make haſte to 
conſider the things which belong to our peace For 
whocan fay, how ſoon our repentance may break down 
the partition wall, which our fins are daily raiſing up 
between God and us: or, in other words, how effec- 
tually the reformation of our lives may open the way 
to every private, and every public bleſſing. From 
this very day, (if we have not already begun it,) let 
us date our reformation. Let each of us in parti- 
cular, and all of us in general, return unto the Lord 
our God, and haſten to undo our former provocg- 
tions; humbly imploring his pardon for what is paſt, 
and ſuing for his grace and aſſiſtance to lead us, for 

the future, into every good work, through Jeſus 
Chriſt our Lord. 


To whom, xe. 
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Anoxc the many excellences of this pious 
Collection of Pſalms, one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed i is, 
that the true price, the end of duties, is there juſtly 
ſtated. Men are called off from reſting i in the out- 
ward ſhow of religion; in ceremonies, and ritual per- 
formances; and taught to embrace, and to practice, 
(that which was ſhadowed out by thoſe rites, and to 
which they were deſigned to lead,) ſound inward vir- 
tue, and real piety of heart. 


The ſeveral compoſers of theſe hymns were pro- 
phets : perſons, whoſe buſineſs it was, not only to 
foretel events tor the benefit of ſucceeding ages, but 
to correct allo, and reform, what was amiſs in that 
race of men with whom they lived and converſed; to 
preſerve a fooliſh people from idolatry and corruption; 
to reſcue the law from falſe interpretations and ſuper- 
ſtitious abuſes; and to put men in mind of that, 
which they were but too willing to forget—the eter- 
nal and unchangeable rule, which was to be the guide 
of all their conduct: A rule, which was in force long 
defore theſe poſitive duties; which would alſo con- 
tinue in force after them; which was even then to be 

obſerved 


vs 
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" "obſerved in preference to them; and for which only 


thoſe politive duties were to be obſerved at all. 


Of this kind is the Pſalm now bebe us; which 
was written on purpoſe to ſet out the weakneſs and 
worthleſſneſs of the beſt outward performances, when 
compared with the more ſubſtantial and vital duties 
of religion. To enforce this doctrine, God himſelf 
is introduced a telling them, how little value he ſet 
upon their bare outward obedience ; that he would 
take no bullock out of their hovſe; that he drank 
not the blood of goats; that if he were hungry, he 


; would not tell them: for the world, ſays he, is mine, 


and the fulneſs thereof And then concludes his 
whole expoſtulation, by pointing out to them, that 
which would, indeed, be the beſt and moſt accept. 
able ſacrifice to him, in the words of my text, ollet 
* unto God thankſgiving: i 


The uſe I ſhall make of theſe words will be to en: 
deavour to raiſe our thoughts, and elevate our minds, 
to this very excellent and i important duty, of praiſe 
and thankfulneſs: a ſubject at all times proper for 
our molt ſerious TefleCtions, while we carry every day 
about us ſo many marks of the Divine goodneſs and 


bounty; ; and which we are now more eſpecially called 


upon to exerciſe in the devouteſt manner, not only by 
the piety of our government, but by the freſh in. 
ſtances of mercy and deliverance which have been ſo 
lately diſplayed amongſt us. 


To. engage us more effeQually to anſwer this pious 
end, it may be proper to enquire, firſt, in what ſenſe 
we are to underſtand the offering unto God thank 
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giring; and when we have ſeen what our duty is in 
this caſe, it will be but natural to conſider, ſecondly, 
how reaſonable it is that we ſhould comply with it. 


Our firſt enquiry will, indeed, be very ſhort; for 
who is there that underſtands any thing of religion, 
bur knows, that the offering unto God thankſgiving, 
implies our having a lively and devout ſenſe of his 
excellencies and his benefits; out recollecting them 
wich humility, and thankfulneſs of heart; our expreſ- 
ſing theſe inward affections by ſuitable outward ſigns; 
by private and by public acknowledgements; in our 
cloſets, and in our mote public devotions; and above 
all, in our conſtant behavior, ſhewing forth that real 
influence which they have, and ought to have, upon 
our lives. This is the account which every Chriſtian, 
which every man of common underſtanding eaſily 
gives to himſelf of this duty. It will, therefore, be 
needleſs to enlarge further upon it, or to add words 
to explain that, which the moſt vulgar capacity com- 
prehends already. Let us rather ſee, in the ſecond 


place, how reaſonable it is, that we ſhould comply 
with this duty. 


And, firſt, let us conſider that God has beſtowed 
upon us ſuch faculties, as naturally point out the ne- 
ceſſity of this duty. When God had finiſhed this 
gdodly frame of things, which we call the world, and : 
put together the ſeveral parts of it with infinite wiſ- 
dom, there was ſtill wanting a creature in theſe lower 
regions, that could cotnprehend the beauty, the order, 
and the fitneſs of it; that from contemplating the gift, 
might be able to raiſe itſelf up to the great᷑ giver, and 
dd * to that wiſdom, which had provided for 
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amply for him. Every thing, indeed, which God 
its author. Thus 


made, did, in ſome ſenſe, glorify i 
the heavens may be truly ſaid, in the beautiful lan- 


guage of the Pſalmiſt, © to declare his glory, and the 


« firmament to ſhew his handy work: that is, they 


carried ſuch marks of their divine author, as plainly. 


ſhewed they were effects worthy of the Almighty cauſe 
vhich produced them. But {till there was ſome being 


wanted to obſerve this beauty, and man was formed 
to ſupply this want ; he came forth indued with pow-. 


ers fit to find out, and to acknowledge, the divine 
perfections, and was therefore put into this temple of 


God, this lower world, as the high prieſt of nature, 
to offer up the incenſe of thanks and praiſe, not only 


for himſelf, but for the mute and inſenſible part of 


the creation. For this. purpoſe. it was- that he had 
reaſon given to him, that he might ſee, and confeſs, 


and admire the divine perfections; ; that he might, in 
all his wor 


his name; and both from! the conſideration of his won- 
ders, and the experience of his goodneſs, be taught 


to adore and to praiſe him. His own thoughts muſt 


inſtruct him in the one; and his gratitude (the kind- 


other. 


Indeed the duty of praiſe and: thankſgiving ſeems 


| to have this advantage of all other parts of devotion, 


that it looks to be, in a great meaſure, the end of our, 
being. Other parts of devotion ſeem not originally 
have been defi gned for man, nor man for them. 


nfeſſion, and interceſſion, and what is more imme - 
diately called prayer, or petition, imply guilt and 


want, 


. 
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want, with which the. ſtate of innocence was quite 
unacquainted. Had man continued in his pure ſtate, 
his addreſſes bad been laid out (like thoſe of angels,) 
in praiſes and chankſgivings; not in aſking for new 
benefits, nor in confeſſing former treſpaſſes; but in à 
grateful ſenſe of the advantages which he enjoyed 
already, and in praiſing the God of nature for be- 
ſowing them, and in uniting all the powers and fa- 
culties of his ſoul, to wor ſbip the Lord with holy wor- 
pip! But being fallen at once from innocence and 
abundance; having at the ſame time contracted guilt, 
and forfeited his right to all kinds of mercies; con- 
feſſion and petition became neceflary for a time, in 
order to retrieve his loſs, and reſtore him to that 
ſtate wherein he ſhould be able to live without them. 
So that however important thoſe other duties may be, 
they are fitted only for a lower diſpenſation ; before. 
which; there was nothing jn Paradiſe but praiſe, and 
ſhall, at laſt, conſiſt in the performance of this duty, 
and, in proportion as our natures are more exalted, 
we ſhall find the uſe and the happineſs of it, 


And let me add, that as this is a pure, fo it is 4 
very diſintereſted part of our religious ſervice; ſuch 
as has the moſt of God in it, and the leaſt of our- 
ſelves; and therefore approaches the neareſt of any 
to a full, and free, and perfect homage. It is true, a 


good action does not loſe its nature by being done 


with a proſpect of advantage; if ſo, God would never 
have excited us to virtue, by the promiſe of a tem- 
poral reward; but it may not be amiſs to obſerve, 
that every virtue, even in the opinion of men, rifes 
in its value in proportion as there is leſs of the good 
things «1 this world to recommend it. 
D 2 'Doth 
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Doth Job fear God for nought ? was Satan's ob- 
jection: and it at leaſt implied this much, that thoſe 
duties were moſt valuable, where our own intereſt 
was leaſt aimed at. And indeed, God ſeems (by the 
permiſſion he then gave the Devil to try experiments 
upon him,) to have thus far allowed of his plea. 


Now in every other part of devotion, either our 
own, or our friend's intereſt, is our direQ aim. But 
praiſe is a generous, and unmercenary principle: it 
propoſes no end to itſelf, but to do as befits a crea- 


ture, endowed with ſuch faculties, towards the moſt 


perfe& and beneficent being, and to pay the willing 
tribute of. honor there, where the voice of reaſon 
directs us to pay it. In ſhort, praiſe is our moſt ex- 
cellent work, a work common to the church militant, 
and triumphant; which lifts us up into a communion 


and fellowſhip with angels; which is always employ- 


ed about the perfections of God's nature; and the fo 
employing it, will be OO the perfection of ours. 


As praiſe is the moſt diſintereſted, ſo is it the 40 
pleaſing part of our devotions; it comes from a lively 


cheerful temper of mind; and it cheriſhes and im- 
proves what it comes from. . is good to fing praiſes 


unto our God, (ſays one, whoſe experience we may 


ſafely rely on, ) yea, a joyful-and pleaſant thing it is to 


be thankful. Petition and confeſſion are the language 


of the indigent and the guilty ; the breathings of a 


fad and a contrite ſpirit. But the whole compoſition 


of this duty is ſuch as fpeaks eaſe and delight in the 


mind. It proceeds from love, and from thankfulneſs; 

from /ove, the fountain of pleaſure, the paſſion which 

gives. every thing -we do, or enjoy, its reliſh and 
5 agreeablenels: 
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agreeablenels : from thankfuneſ;, which takes in the 
memory of paſſ benefits, the actual preſence of them 
to the mind, and the repeated enjoyment of them. 


As its principle is, ſuch is its end alſo. It procures 
quiet and eaſe to the mind, by doing ſomething to- 
wards ſatisfying that debt which it labors under; 
by delivering it af thoſe thoughts of praiſe and grati- 
tude, thoſe exultations it is ſo full of, and which 
would oppreſs and grow uneaſy to it were they ſtil] 
kept_in. ' If the thankful refrained, it would be pain 
and grief io them ; but then, then is their ſoul ſatisfied 
as with marrow and fatneſt, when their mouth praſ eth 


God with joyful lips { 


lt is another diſtinguiſhing property of divine praiſe, 
that it enlarges the powers and capacities of our ſouls ; 
turning them fram little and low things upon thejr 
greateſt and nobleſt object, the diyine nature; aud 
employing them in the diſcovery and admiration of 
thoſe ſeveral perfections which adorn it. We ſee 


what difference there is between man and man, ſuch, 


3s there is hardly greater between man and beaſt ; 
and this proceeds, in a great meaſure, from the diffe- 
rent ſphere of thought. which they ad in, and the 
different objects they converſe with, or purſue. Noble 
objects are to the mind, what the ſun- beams are to a 
bud or flower: they open and unfold it; they make 
it expand; they put it upon exerting and ſpreading 
Itſelf every way; they call forth its bloom, its fra- 
grance, its colours, and all thoſe powers which lie 
hid. The praiſe and admiration of God, brings there- 
fore this advantage with it, that it ſets our faculties 
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upon their full ſtretch, and improves them to every 
Ne of perfection whereof ey are — 


Beſides, ir nn in us an exquiſite ſenſe of God's 
honor, and an high indignation at every thing that 
openly profanes it; for what we value and delight in, 
we cannot with patience' hear ſlighted or abuſed. 
Our own praiſes, when they are offered up with true 
devotion, will be a ſpur to us to procure and promote 
the divine glory in every inſtance, and will make us not 

only to abhor every impiety in ourſelves, but to ſet 
Both our faces and our hearts againſt it in others. 


I will, beſide all this; work i in us a deep bumlüty 
and conſciouſneſs of our own imperfections. Upon 
à frequent attention to God, and his greatneſs, we 
ſhall eaſily diſcover our own weakneſs and emptineſs ;: 
all our ſwelling thoughts of ourſelves : will abate, and 
we ſhall ſee and feel, that when weighed in this balance, 
we are altogetlier lighter than vanity: And this is a 
leſſon which, to a great part of mankind, is very well 
worth learning. We are naturally preſumptuous and 
vain; full of ourſelves, and regardleſs of every thing 

beſides; eſpecially if ſome little outward privilege 


diſtinguiſh us from the reſt of mankind: Then in- 


deed we look upon ourſelves with a particular com- 
placency, and are, in our own conceit, both wiſer 


« and better than (as. Solomon expraſſes it,) ſeven 


men that can render a reaſon. But a due atten- 


tion to the. divine excellencies would ſoon cure us of 
this vanity; we ſhould find more joy in lacking up- 
Wards, and humbling ourſelves before our common 
Creator, than in locking down upon our fellow crea- 
tures,. and ſetting at naught any part of the work 5 


neceſ 


tween him, and us, will aſtaniſh us ſo much, that we 
ſhall not be tempted to value ourſelves, or our neigh- 
bors, upon any little -pre-eminence which cuſtom, 
or opinion, or any other accidental advantages, have 
given to us over other men, 


| Upon theſe grounds doth the duty of praiſe ſtand; 


it is, in ſome meaſure, the end of our being; it is the 
moſt excellent part of our religious worſhip it carries 
more pleaſure in it than all other kinds of devotion ; 
9 enlarges and exalts the powers of our mind; it be- 
in us an higher ſenſe of God's honor, and a 


better diſpoſition to be humble in e. and lowly 


to one another. 


I ſhall only add, that 15 really and thankſgiving, is ; 
not meant the bare act of praiſing God, or returning 
thanks to him, but that honeſt grateful temper, that 
deſire to pleaſe and ſerve him, from which ſuch acts 
neceſſarily flow. We may judge of what” is fit upon 
this occaſion, from what we obſerye amongſt ourſelves. 
Let a man make never ſo many expreſſions of grati- 


tide to.thofe who have obliged him highly, yet if he 


goes againſt their deſires, and acts conttary tö their 
known inclinations, the world has ſenſe enough to 
think, and his patron will have wit enough to find 
out, that he has made à bad return fot all his obliga - 
tions. Thus it is with God. We may make all pro- 
feſſions of repentance, and all promiſes of obedience; ; 
we may pretend a very ſtrong ſenſe of favors receiv- 
ed, and a high degree of gratitude for them; but if 
this all ends in a bare formal acknowl ement, if 
we do not ſhew forth our gratitude by 3 


ger unto Cod Thankſgiving. 39 
his hands. The vaſt diſtance we ſhall perceive be- 


: 


” Hp Offer unto God Thankſgiving. 


of our lives, all our profeſſions are mere wards, and 


we may be aſſured that God will not accept that for 


thanks, which would paſs between man and man for 
no better than mere compliment. We have received 


the greateſt bleſſings : our lives, our liberties, our 


ortunes, our religion, haye been all preſerved to us; 


and if we be not inſenſihle of ſo many, and ſuch ſub. 
ſtantial bleſſings ; if they have made upon us the pro- 


per impreſſion, and if we be in earneſt in thanking 
God for them! —Let us take the only method to prove 
ourſelves ſo, by ſhewing forth his praiſe, not only 
with our lips, but in our lives, by walking before him 
in holineſs, and righteouſneſs, : all our days, and by 
endeavoring conſtantly, in proportion as he pours 


down his b eſſings upon us, to become more worthy 


of the continuance of them. 


i | Which that we may all do !—Amen. 


SERMON. 


A CHRISTMAS. SERMON. 


ST. Joux, Ch. Fiii, Ver. 34- 


A new Commandment 7 give unto you, that e * — 
another; as I have e z that ye 44 love one 
another. 


Ei: N the midſt of thaſe A Sd bleſſings, which the 
kind hand of providence pqurs down daily upon us, 

the molt careleſs and indolent perſon mult, ſome time 
or other, be carried on tq contemplate the divine 


goodneſs towards him; and, in the warmth of ſuch. 
contemplations, it will be but natural to reflect what - 


influence they ought to have upon our hearts; what 
engagements we lie undęr to make that love of God 
a pattern for our own conduct; and as he has beſtow- 
ed ſuch benefits uppn us, to be kind alſo like him, 


and beneficial one to another. This, we ſee, is the 


uſe which our bleſſed Saviour himſelf makes of his 
mercy towards us, in the words of my text; laying 
it down, not only as the rule of our behavior, bur: 
in ſome ſort alſo the meaſure of it, as well as the mo- 
tive to it. And agreeably to this, St. John tells us in 
his Epiſtle, * Beloved, if God ſo loved us, we ought 
* alſo to love one another.“ I might poſſibly have 
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44 A new Commandmint ] give unto you, 


been expected, that the, inference to be drawn from 
the goodneſs of God, ſhould have been expreſſed in 
a very different manner; and that inſtead of inſtruct- 
ing us what we ought to do for our brethren, the 
apoſtle would directly have informed us what return 
we ſhould make to God Af God hath ſo loved us, 
we ought alſo. to love bim. But the Spirit of God, 
who foreſaw what odd notions many men would run 
into in the expreſſions of their love of him, hath 
choſen to guard againſt all ſuch errors, and to point 
out our duty to him in ſuch terms, as we cannot poſ- 
fibly miſtake; deſcribing it to us by the viſible effedts 
of love, and kindneſs, and good will towards one an- 
other. - s 5 ' 


Theſe are' fruits' wheieof every man is enabled to 
judge for himſelf; and which an unfeigned and well- 
guided love to God never fails to bring forth. Theſe 
are ſome of what the apoſtle calls the fruits of the 
« Spirit ;'?' arid which I have choſen to recommend at 
this particulas time, not: only as out improvement in 
chem is a very uſeful and pious way of einploying this 
ſeaſon,” but as the ſealon itfelf ſeems more peculiarly 
to favor this deſign: when a g60d-natited and ge- 


nerous hoſpitality has, in ſome meaſure, prepared the 


way for ſuch counfel; and the gaiety and cheerfulneſs 
which we naturally give into, las enlatged our hearts, 


and renewed our fondneſſes, and awaketied all our 
tender affeQtions, and provided for à more free and 
ffiendly intercourſe amotig us? At ſueli a time, what 
more proper than to recommend to us all the practice 


of true Chriſtian charity] Not that of almſgiving only, 
which has in too great a degree uſurped the name of 


this "aa duty, and: — With ou many, for the 


whole, 


bat ye lave one another, c. 43 


whole, though it be in fact but a ſingle branch of it, 
but that general good - will to the whole race of man- 
kind; that wiſh for the welfare of every one; and 
where it lies fairly in our power, that endeavor to 
promote it; that fellow-feeling which we owe to the 
joys; and that compaſſion, aſſiſtance, and mutual for- 
bearance which we owe to the infirmities of one an- 
other; and, in a word, that charity or benevolence 
which is the bond of all ſociety, and the fountain of 
all tenderneſs, and the great ſweetener of every thing 
that is truly valuable in life. ' 


Indeed, the exerciſe of this virtue is of ſo great uſe 
to mankind, that God, who always conſults'the hap- 
pinefs of his creatures, hath made it a very conſider- 
able and neceſſary part of the happineſs of every par- 
ticular perſon to obſerve it. That wretched helpleſs 
ſtate, which we come into the world in; our wants 
and dependencies, as we grow up in it; the calamities, 
which we are expoſed to; the infirmities, which we 
are beſet. with; our continual need of the aſſiſtance, 
or the pardon, or the directioſi of thoſe about us, are 
all ſo many calls upon us for the practice of this duty. 
For can there bo a ſtronger tie upon me to relieve the 
oppreſſed, to direct the erring, or to pardon my offend- 
ing brother, than the reflection that I ſhall, perhaps, 
the very next hour ſtand in need of the very ſame kind 
of treatment myſelf? And ſo ſenſible have mankind 
been of this truth; that they have ſignally exprefled 
the exerciſe of this virtue, by the name of Humanity, 
and have branded a man of the - oppoſite character 
with the title of Inbuman; rightly concluding, that a 
man mu/firſt go againſt all the dictates of his nature, 
before he can ceaſe to be @ tender; and benevolent 
being. | 

But, 
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But, becauſe ſome men have been uſed to contract 
all their ſchemes and thoughts in a very narrow com- 
pals, and ſeem to fancy, that whatever is done with 
an open and diſintereſted view for the good of man. 
kind, is juſt ſo much to be deducted from the account 
of ſelf· love, and their own particular jntereſt ; I ſhall 
beg leave to argue with ſuch perſons for a while upon 
their own terms, and ſhew, that even in point of in. 
tereſt we are obliged to the practice of this duty; in- 
2ſmuch as, whether we conſider our eaſe here, or our 
happineſs hereafter, this will he found the beſt and 
pre wy of ſecuring both, | 


Firſt, then, we ſhall find it the beſt way of ſecuring 
our eaſe here, if we conſider it as always inclining us 
to put the moſt favorable conſtruction on the words 
and actions of others. There are few parts of our 
general conduct, which are not capable of being re- 
prefented 1 in a double light. There may be ſo many 
motives aſſigned for the undertaking; fo many in- 
ſinuations drawn from the event; and ſa many circum - 
ſtances entering into the compoſition of any action, 
that (either in the worſt or in the beſt,) good nature 
and candor will always find ſomething to excuſe; and 
malice will ſupply enough to feed its own fury, and 
at leaſt to take off from the luſtre of that virtue which 
offends it. Under theſe doubtful repreſentations, 
what ſhall be our guide in judging ?—Charity !|—That 
will teach us to judge moſt favorably in both caſes: 
to paint the amiable parts of a character in the ſtrong- 
eſt colours, and place them in the moſt beautiful point 
of view; and to touch on every little weakneſs with 
ſoftenings and ſhadings. For charity, as it inclines 


ps to wiſh well to every one, will SOPs incline 
us 


that ye love one another, fc, 45 
us to think well of them alſo; inaſmuch as we are na- 


turally led to eſteem, what we are once diſpoſed to 


love. And thus it is, that, according to one ſenſe of 
the Apoſtle's phraſe, * Charity covereth a multitude of 
« ſint; not looking ſeverely into our neighbour's fail - 
ings, nor inſiſting with rigor on every circumſtance 


of his conduct, but doing as we ourſelves would with - 


to be done unto; kindly palliating his little defects, 
and throwing a veil over his nakedneſs; believing all 
things in his favor, and hoping all things for the belt, 

until we come to find how eaſy it is to endure all 


. 


This is the true and conſtant effect of this virtue, 
and will foon be found to be a great reward of it alſo, 
if we reflect how many evils have ariſen from the 
contrary practice. For what is it that gives rile to 
half of the diſtractions in life? What is it that begets 
frauds and jealoufies among neighbours that breaks 
through all the ties of blood and nature, and ſets the 
neareſt relations at the greateſt diſtance ;—that diſ- 
ſolves the ſtrongeſt union of love, and affection, and 
choice, and eats up, in an inſtant, all the fruits of a 


long eſtabliſhed friendſhip? Why! the neglect, per- 


haps, of ſome uſeleſs ceremony; ſome little difference 
in opinion; ſome word jnadvertently dropped; a trifle 
not worth the naming; the effects too of an unguard- 
ed moment, or, perhaps, of an over-officiouy. zeal 
Yet, this it is which we are ſo apt to be inflamed at; 
aggravating and miſconſtruing every circumſtance, 
until we have improved an undeſigned coldneſs into 
real hatred, an unguarded expreſſion into ſtudied revil- 
ing, and an ill· timed, though perhaps friendly reproof, 


into 1 and railing. Nor does the evil ſtop here; 
experience 


46 A new Commandment I give unto you, 
experience aſſures ys, that it ſpreads much farther; 
often to the confuſion of whole families; to the ruin 
of all that is dear, and tender, and- ſocial in life; 
multiplying the ill offices of calumny and detration; | 
heaping up to ourſelves infinite guilt and diſquiet, and 
tranſmitting down the deteſtable ſeeds of wrath, dif. 
cord, and anguiſn, to our lateſt poſterity. Now all 
this evil, charity prevents. For that teaches to look 
upon men as they are, ſubject to frailty and imperfec- 
tion; to make allowances for the blindneſs of error, 
the prejudice of education, and the hurry of paſſion, 
and, for the fake of ſome good N to * 
many 1 infirmities, 


As theſe happy exertions of our Dich are 
fitted to ſecure our eaſe here, by rooting out of our 
hearts all thoſe paſſions which are ſo fruitful of miſ- 
chief to others, and of anguiſh to ourſelves, ſo are 
they alſo on account of that actual jay which ariſes 
from every exerciſe of it. For love is the ſweeteſt 
temper of the mind; the mqſt delightful of all thoſe 
affections which God hath implanted in our nature. 
The ſoul of a benevolent man is following its moſt 
natural propenſions; it is exerciſing thoſe very func- 
tions for which God ſent it into the world; and there- 
fore to do good to others, is the maſt amiable enter- 
tainment the mind of man is capable of; it is the moſt 
natural, and muſt be conſequently the moſt 3 


Add to this, that a man of this character receives 
a ſenſible ſatisfaction, not only from the happineſs of 
thoſe whom he hath himſelf happily relieved, but of 
thoſe alſo to whom, except his kind wiſhes, he could 
poſſibly haye contributed nothing. Every blefling- 
| which 


that ye love one another, &c, 47. 


which any one of his fellow creatures enjoys, is to 
him an occaſion of pleaſure: for he, who loves all men, 
will rejoice in the good of all men; and the more 
heartily he loves, the more ardently will tie rejoice. 

And therefore, as it is ſcarce poſſible for an envious 
diſpoſition ever to be eaſy, ſo is it ſcarce poſlible for 
a man of this benevolent diſpoſition not to be ſo; be- 
cauſe the ſame reaſon which makes every man — 
tribute to che miſery of an envious mind, (namely, 
that he is purſuing, or attaining his own good and: 
welfare,) will alſo make every man contribute to the 
joys of the benevolent. And how great mult his ſatis- 
faction be, whoſe happineſs almoſt every man is active 
to promote; and who is happy, not only i in his own - 
more immediate enjoyments, but in thoſe of every 

| nnn. | 


And, if we will reflect, that this is the moſt diffuſive 
of all our paſſions; that it thrives and encreaſes by 
being communicated; and the farther it ſpreads, the 
more glorious and delightful i it grows, we ſhall then 
find a new motive to this duty. For, if we will take 
a view of human nature in that amiable light wherein 
the univerſal practice of this virtue would repreſent 
it to us; if we will imagine the united happineſs of 
mankind actually conſtituting and entering into the 
happineſs of every individual ; each ſingle perſon pro- 
moting the joys of all the reſt, and, from their joys, - 
deriving or increaſing his own; all combining in the 
lame great end, and acting indeed like members of 
the ſame body, wherein all the parts grow up and 
flouriſh together, and each particular part receives 
new irength, and Yigor, from the er and vigor 

of 
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of every other! — We ſhall find it hard to raiſe the idea 
of — bliſs beyond ſuch a picture. 


Let we therefore conf has in the ſecond place that 
natural tende which the influence of this virtue has 
to promote our happineſs hereafter. Andm proof of 
this, I ſhall offer but one plain reaſon, becauſe it is the 
beſt and neareſt imitation of God himſelf; it is the 


being like him, who is at onee the author of all good- 


neſs, and the fountain of all joy; and therefore we 
may well reſt aſſured, that the neare we approach to 
his likeneſs, the more we ſhall partake of his glory. 
As this is a moſt convincing proof of that natutal ten- 
dency which benevolence hath ts promote our eternal 
intereſt, fo ought it to be a moſt powerful engagement 


to us to the practice of it. To be like unto God, is 


the moſt exalted deſign our wiſhes can aſpire to; it is 
an ambition, truly worthy of an immortal ſoul! Indeed 
the only cne that is ſo! Now benevolence is the imi- 
tation of his moſt amiable attribute; of an excellence 
ſo neceſſary, that without it there can be no other; 
inaſmpch as a being, of infinite wiſdom and power, 
that yet wanted goodneſs, would be a moſt dreadful 
and irrefiſtable evil. And therefore it is under this 
kind character that God hath moſt delighted to repre- 
ſent himſelf to mankind: to be called the Father of 
Mercies! the Gracious and Merciful God! the Lord, 
mighty to fave! And, for the ſame reaſon, our bleſſed 
Saviour when he commands us to imitate the perfec- 


tions of God, ſums them up in theſe words, © Be ye 


therefore merciful, as your Father, who is in heaven, 
4 is merciful.” So that benevolence is the being like 


Sad in his moſt favorite attribute; it is indeed, in 


ſome meaſure, the ſupplying of his place; and, 


therefore, 


+ - «that ye love one another, Sc. 49 
therefore, as it is the higheſt perfection human nature 
is capable of here, ſo muſt it be the ſureſt road to the 
greateſt happineſs hereafter. And we may well en- 
tertain the greateſt confidence, that in proportion as 
we approach nearer to the likeneſs of him, whoſe 
mercy is over all his works, we ſhall alſo be admitted 


to a fuller enjoyment of thoſe pleaſures, which are at 
none. 5 


* 


Thus far I have conſidered A0 or v benevolence; | 
2s a part of natural religion : I ſhall now, in a very 
few words, recommend it on another account alſo, as 
it is, in a more eminent manner, a Chriſtian duty. 
To us, it is not only an introduction to everlaſting 
happineſs, but the condition of it: to ws, the forgives 
neſs of other men's offences is a neceſſary preparation 
for the pardon of our own ; and the love of our bro- 
ther is become the proof of our love of God t to ur, 
it is a duty, not only as the common reſult of our hu. 
manity, but as the diſtinguiſhing badge of our pro- 
feſſion; not only as we are all united in one family, 
but in one religion too ; not only as we are children 
of one common father, but as we are heirs of the ſame 
promiſes, and partners in the ſame redemption. 


Love one another, was the dactrine which Chriſt 
came to plant among us; the new commandment 
which he thought worthy to be ſealed with his blood. 
And therefore every argument that can be drawn from 
his example, from his precepts, from his ſufferings, 
every action of his life, and every agony of his death, 
ould be to us a new motive to this duty. | 


R So 


| 
; 


all virtues; without which, whoſoever liveth is count- 
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So that, whatever obligations we are under to the 
practice of this virtue, as men, the fame and much 
ſtronger we are under as Chriſtians. . Let us, there. 
fore, every one of us, make it our conſlant care, as 
God hath loved us, ſo alſo to love one another! Let 
us immediately endeavor to put on this hond of per. 
fectneſa, this firſt of all virtues; putting away from 
among us all bitterneſs, and wrath, and clamor, and 
evil ſpeaking, with all malice; being kind one to an- 
ather; tender hearted, and forgwing ane another, even 
28 God, for Chriſt's fake, hath forgiven us. 


And thou, Lord, who haſt taught us that all our 
doings, without charity, are nothing worth, {end thy 
Holy Spirit, and pour into our hearts that moſt ex- 
cellent gift of charity, the very bond of peace, and of 


ed dead before thee. . Grant fl er Sing only San 
n ſake! Ame 
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y x hath been 4 common, and a * prejudies 
(+ againſt diſcourſes upon death, that they take away ti 
f reliſh of living; that they bring the next world ſo near 


to us, only to put us out of humor with this © as if 
God would not ſuffer us to de happy here, as welt 
hereafter; and as if we were unavoidably reduced Yo 
part with every preſent ſatisfaction before we could 
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It is true, the happineſs which u rawialed 40 0 8 
ſo great, that whenever any of our purſuits in this 
world come into competition with thus, it is both our 
wiſdom and our duty to renounce them. If we caw- 
not be happy here, without being guilty ; if we cannot 
enjoy ih life, without forfeiting-the next; common 
ſenſe will inſtruct us, that eternity is much better thut 
2 moment, and that our trueſt and maſt laſting ints- 
reſt ought to be our firſt choice, and our neareſt con, 
cem. In all things that do not thus interfere with our 
eternal happineſs, religion leaves us to our own rea- 
ſon ; we may be very cheerful, and yet be very wiſe; we 

ERIE E way 
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may be happy enough in this world, and yet innocent 
enough far the next; and by a proper and modeſt uſe 
of the enjoyments here below, We may not only fe. 
2 but encreaſe to ourſelves the rewards of here. 


- 


Thus far it is certain, that the moſt modeſt hopes 
of nature will lead us; but the Chriſtian religion ex- 
tends our proſpects much farther : That aſſures us, 
that we may not only look calmly,' but comfortably 
upon the grave and gate of death, while we conſider 
it as the firſt neceſſary ſtep of our progreſs into that 
exalted ſtate, where happineſs is to be our portion for 
ever. And this is the bleſſing which the text has 
promiſed to thoſe who die in the Lord. 


To die in the Lord, is to die with ſuch a temper, 
and with ſych diſpaſitions of mind, as become a ſin- 
cere Chriſtian ; to finiſh our courſe in ſuch a manner, 
as that we may be accepted before Gad and approved 
by him. And to enable us to die in this ſort, there 
are but two ways, either the preſerving our innocence, 
(which is infinitely the better, and the ſafer courſe,) 
or elſe the renewing ourſelves again by repentance, 
the returning unto the Lord with all our hearts, and 
acknowledging our tranſgreſſions, and amending our 
lives; which, (though it be attended with greater di 
ficulty, and with far more danger,) the mercy of God 


hath promiſed that he will graciouſly accept, and will, 
for the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, reward in the ſame 
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are bleſſed ; and what that bleſſedneſs will conſiſt in, 
we may gather, in a good meaſure, from the words 
which follow, by conſidering, firſt, 


That negative happineſs which we ſhall immediately. 
enjoy in reſting from our labors; and, ſecondly, 


That much greater poſitive bleſſing, which we are 
to receive by our works following us. 


And, firſt, we are to reſt from our labors. We 
ſhall then be at eaſe from all thoſe miſeries, and 
diſtreſſes, which encompaſſed us here below; and 
which, as they have been the common lot of human 
nature, have alſo been the common complaint of man- 
kind in all ages. Such are the waſte of ſickneſs, and. 
the rackings of pain; the pinings of poverty, and the 
loathings of wealth; the wounds of reputation; the 
violence of rapine; the villainy of fraud; the plottings 
of envy; the groans of oppreſſion ; the ſcorn of am- 
bition ; the cruelty of avarice; the malice of enemies, 
and the bitter treachery of a backbiting friend. With 
theſe, and a thouſand ſuch evils, this world is ſur- 
rounded, and every man living muſt feel his ſhare of 
them. No time, no place, no condition; not virtue, 
not innocence itſelf, can protect us from them; where- 
ever we go, we carry them about us; they preſs upon 
our moſt publick viſits; they hauut our cloſeſt retire- 
ment; they climb with us into power; they purſue 
us in our fall: and muſt it not appear a very great 
bleſſing to a truly virtuous man to be caſed of all this 


gotten over the fury of thoſe ſtorms which — | 


load, and delivered from ſo uneaſy a weight to have 
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and diſtreſſed him, and to ſee hioifelf 8 ito 
o eee haven where he would bes | 
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The calamities which Rl are 
ſuch as ſeem to ariſe from the condition of our nature; 
ſuch as we are all liable to as men. Beſides theſe, 
there are alſo another kind of labor, to which we 
are in a more eminent degree expoſed as Chriſtians; 
mean thoſe fufferings which are broaght upon us for 
religion, and that perſecution which is ſaid to be for 
righteouſneſs ſake. Theſe the followers of Chriſt were 
long beforehand inſtructed to expe z they were early 
warned what kind of treatment they ſhould meet with 
from the world; that they were to be betrayed, and 
reviled, and hated, and perſecuted; and that, in a 


| hieral ſenſe, the taking up the croſs was to be the mark 


of his diſciples. Accordingly we find, that as ſoon 
as they began to . his goſpel, the power of the 
world was ſet them. Every cruelty which the 
wit, or the malice of mankind could invent, was ex- 
erciſed upon them; not through a ſudden ſtart of fury; 
not upon the firſt leaders of the ſect; not in a ſingle 
town; not for a ſhort ſeaſon; but with an unprovoked 
and determined fury, deſtroying vaſt numbers with. 
out pity or diſtinction, for years, I had almoſt ſaid for 
ages together, as if they were to extirpate the whole 
race of them for ever, and the very name and memory 


_ of a Chriſtian was co be rooted out of the earth. 
The moth plea end Gmple Uhle of the cruckie | 


which they ſuffered, opens to us ſuch a ſcene of terror 
as is ſhocking to human nature. How dreadful there- 
fore, how intolerable muſt they have appeared to thoſe 


„ „ 
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who yet were condemned to undergo them! So that 
| we , 
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which the Apoſtle promiſes to good men a reſt in death, 
be had a particular regard o thaſe amazing diſtreſſes, 


Chriſtians to bear, not only with decency, but with 
cheetfulnefs; but which, meer unaſſiſted nature muſh 
ſhrunk at, and nothing leſs than the immediate hand 
of God could have ſupported them under. And 
though we of theſe nations have our lot caſt into a 
fairer ground, where liberty and religion walk hand 
in hand, and the juſteſt puniſhments are tempered 
with good nature and humanity, yet no man knows 
how foon for our fins God may be provoked to let 
looſe the adverfary againſt us alſo, and to give ur up 
a prey to the ſame eruel ſpirit of bigetry and ſuper - 
ſition, which he ſuffered to tyranniſe aver the lives 
of our forefathers. n 


madeesd, if we were fure to be protoficd againſt all 


the terrors of what is ſtrictly called perſecution, yet 
there are (till many ways of ſuffering for righteouſneſs 
fake, from which the beſt men would very gladly be 
exempted; though they have learned to ſubmit to them 
with bumility and patience. The oppoſttion of the 
world will abways be a bar againſt this eaſe and quiet, 
and that ſtrong and conſtant enmiry which wicked 
men bear to virtue, will ſupply them with opportu - 
nities gh wherein to exerciſe their meekneſs and 
reſignation. As long as the world continues gene- 
rally wicked, it is but reaſonable to expect that the 
real lovers of religion ſhould ſaffer by it; becauſe io 
long it maſt be the intereſt of the greater part of 
mankind, that they ſhoutd ſuffer. While men take a 
PRIOR in- gratifying their wild appetites, and are 


determined 
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determined to indulge them at any rate, they will alſo 
take a.pride in abaſing all thoſe who do not act like 
themſelves. The calm ſobriety of a religious conduct 
looks like a tos plain reproof to their mad extrava · 
gance; they therefore make it their ſtudy to leſſen that 
eſteem which attends it, and will leave no method un- 
tried to take away, if not from the number, at leaſt 
from the weight of its admirers. So that, while wicked 
men continue to be the greater number, it ſeems but 
natural to expect that the good will meet with many 
diſcouragements; their beſt ſchemes will be thwarted; 
their warmeſt hopes will find an enemy to diſappoint 
them; all their actions will be painted in a wrong 
light; their leaſt failings will be magnified, and loudly 
publiſhed ; their brighteſt excellencies either buried 
in ſilence, or talked into imperfections. All that have 
no ſenſe of religion will be openly againſt them, and 
all who have but a little will ſecretly undermine them; 
and it is hard to ſay, whether the barefaced calumnies 
of the one, or the ſly inſinuations of the other, do them 
moſt diſſervice. They muſt therefore look to be the 
marks either of ridicule, or reproach ; to combat, in 
every ſhape, with the contradiction of ſinners; to bear 
with the frowardneſs of the young, and the peeviſh- 
neſs of the old; the petulence of wit, and the broad 
laughter of folly; the gibes of man and the in- 
ſolence of profaneneſs. Theſe are diſtreſſes to which 
they are liable merely as Chriſtians; and the better 
Chriſtians they approve themſelves, the more fre- 
quently and ſeverely they are expoſed to them. The 
world indeed has not yet been pleaſed to call theſe 
things perſecution; but they have a terrible effect 
upon thoſe who are condemned to feel them. No 

„ oa if good men pray * 
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that they may reft from their Labor, Cc. gx. 


from them, ſince they fink deep into the heart; and, 
moſt of all, into the heart of a religious man, who, 
as he makes a conſcience of doing injuries himſelf, is 
— —_———— A—_— which he receives 
from'others. | 


There are yet another ſet of troubles which good 
men, in a more eſpecial manner, long to be releaſed 
from; and thoſe are, the difficulties and perils 
which attend them in a courſe of virtue. Not that 
they are more expoſed to ſuch difficulties than wick- - 
ed men are, but becauſe they lay them more deeply 
to heart; as they are more ſenſible of the vaſt im- 
portance of a. religious conduct, and the extreme 
hazard, as well as miſchief of ſwerving from it. That 
frailneſs and infirmity of human nature, (which wick- 
ed men ſeem to conſider rather as matter of triumph 
than of mortification, rather as an apology for their 
wickedneſs than a ſpur to their amendment,) is, to 
them, a ſource of the moſt uneaſy and mortifying re- 
flections. The unruly violence of their appetites; the 
frequent returns of temptations; the inſtances of very 
good men, who have unhappily fallen by them; and 
the conſciouſneſs of their own flow growth to perfec- 
tion, will naturally produce an humble diffidence of 
their real ſtrength: and this, if it meets with a diſtem- 
pered conſtitution, or a timorous diſpoſicion, or a weak 
judgment, is too apt to grow up to a religious melan- 
choly, and to end in the horrors of deſpair. So that 
their whole life is a continued warfare; as long as that 
laſts, they can never be ſecure of ſafety; death only 
can aſſure to them the crown of victory ; and no won- 
der, if when the prize is ſo important, they eargeſtly 
deſire to be ſafe in the — of it. 


As 
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As ſoon as good men are thus at reſt from their 


labors, the text informs us, that their works do 


5+ follow them. The word, in the original, which 
we tranſlate follow, does not ſignify merely the ſuc- 
ceeding of one thing, or perſon, into the place of an. 
other; but it ſignifies that kind of attendance, which, 
in ſolemn proceſſions, the officers of ſtate are obliged 
to pay to their principal magiſtrate, and whereby they 
help at once to honor him, and to defend him. Con- 
ſidered in this light, the alluſion is extremely proper 
and expreſſive. Every good action we performed in 
this world, will moſt certainly accompany us into the 
next. The virtues,- which we have exerciſed; the 
temptations, which we have reſiſted ; the trials, which 
we have ſurmounted; and the graces which we have 
unproved, will then appear greatly to our advantage. 
Thoſe pure diſpoſitions, which we have cultivated here 
with pains and induſt ry, will there grow up into full 
ſtrength, and ripen into perfection; and our unfiniſh- 
ed, but fincere obedience, be repaid with a crown of 
glory. Of what kind this happineſs ſhall be, or in 
what particulars it is to conſiſt, hath not been fully 
revealed to us. Eye hath not yet ſeen, nor ear heard, 
what thoſe rewards are which God hath prepared for 
thoſe that love him! This, however we know, (and 
it is all that is needful for us to know, ) that it ſhall 
be great beyond imagination, and laſting without end: 
that, ſhort as our ſufferings were, our joy ſhall be 
complete, and our recompence endure for ever ; that 


we ſhall look back with pleaſure on our paſt diſtreſſes, 


on all that we either felt or feared; and own with 
exvuhation, that dreadful as our toil once appeared to 
_ Us, the reward infinitely exceeds the labor. 


that they may reſt from their Labors, Ge. == 


This ſhould teach us, in all events of life, to poſſeſs 
our ſouls in patience ; to deſpiſe the little troubles 
which beſet us; and, inſtead of ſtarting at the diffi- 
culties which encumber us in our race, to look for- 
ward to the prize which is ſet before us. This ſhoukl 
teach us the vaſt importance of virtue, how nearly it 
concerns us to lay hold of every opportunity of im- 
proving in it; to riſe from one grace to another, and 
never to be weary of welk-doing; fince the more good 
works we have ta follow us, the better we ſhall be 
attended, and the more amply rewarded. This ſhould 
teach us alſo never to defer our amendment, becauſe 
every delay is at leaſt one opportunity loſt ; and it 
muſt certainly leſſen our happinefs, if it does not add 
to our miſery. Above all, this ſhould teach us not to 
defer to the laſt, nor truſt to a death-bed repentance. 
The moſt we can attempt in that, is to undo that which 
is paſt; not to fulfil what is required: we can then 
at beſt but bewail our ſins, and reſolve upon amend» - 
ment. But there is a wide difference between reſolv- 
ing and acting. Our happineſs muſt ariſe, not from 
good words, but from good works; and when the 
rewards of heaven are promiſed only to our actions, 
it muſt be madneſs to ſtake all upon our reſolutions! 


Now to God the Father, &c. 
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SERMON 
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ST. Mar TE, Ch. v. Ver. 16. 


Let your Light þ ſhine before Men, that they may ſee 


your good Works, and Len ify ww Father which is in 
Haun. 


O UR Bleſſed Saviour, in thoſe dts; which go. 


before the text, hath very aptly pointed out to his 
diſciples, under ſeveral alluſions, the great influence 
which would naturally flow. from their behavior on 
the lives and conduct of others. Te are, ſays he, the 
alt of the earth, to give a reliſh to found and whole- 
ſome doctrines; to quicken the appetites of martkind 
for them; ta ſeaſon the minds of men with a juſt taſte 
of virtue; and to preſerve them untainted and free 
from corruption. Ye are the light of the world ; the 


guides, and inſtructors of others; to drive away the 


miſts of ſuperſtition,- and the darkneſs of ignorance; 
to open, to direct, and to warm the heart, and to ſhew 


to others by your ſhining brightneſs, the way which 


leads to light everlaſting. He then goes on, and 
compares them to a city that is ſet on an hill, whoſe 
eminence (as it draws the eyes of all around it, and 
makes its ſituation the more liable to be obſerved,) 
renders at the ſame time its ſtrength the more reſpeCt- 
ed, and its power of greater extent. The laſt image 
which he __ to them is that of a candle, * 

; lig t. 
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Let your Light ſo Jhine before Men, Ne. G61 


light; though it be-confined within a narrower com- 
paſs, was yet to be made uſeful as far as it would reach, 
To all that are in the houſe. By which he ſeems to 
remind them, that even thoſe of inferior talents were 
yet obliged to exert them, with a view to the good of 
others, that the very meaneſt of his ſervants were to 
adorn his houſhold ; and where they could not ſhine 
out as great lights i in' the world, to ſpread their in- 
fluence, as far as it could go, to the advantage of all 
about n. hes 


Fram this laſt alluſion he immediately draws the 
inference in the words of my text; and as he preached 
this ſermon not only to his diſciples, but to the mul- 
titude alſo who followed him; fo his deſign ſeems to 
be to inſtruct every perſon, that whatever ſtation he 
is placed in, and how high, or how low ſoevet his 
talents may be, he ſhould employ them all to the glory 
of God, and the good of mankind. 


Let therefore your light, the light of every Chriſ- 
tian, (and more peculiarly of thoſe whom God hath 
adorned with ſuperior adyantages,) ſo ſhine before 
men, that they (all they who are within'view of your 
example, or likely to be affected by it,) may ſee your 
ä nnen 
heaven! 


The true intention of which precept is, neither to 
keep up in us a vain-glorious oſtentation, nor yet to 
ſhut us out from that ſolitude and retirement which 
may be ſometimes even neceflary for our improvement 
and recollection. But it ſuppoſes, as its firſt foun- 


6 


Let your Light ſ foine befire Men, 
being poſſeſſed of this treaſure ourſelves,” it 'vequirez 
that we ſhould make it uſeful to others; that by the 
meekneſs of our deportment, and à firm, but modeſt 
adherence to the principles of religion, we ſhould in- 
vite them mee _ n 
our example, 


| And the reafons, which bind us de down to a 0 
ance with this precept, are ſtrong and obvious. By 


ſuch a conduct, we contribute greatly to the good of 


ſociety in general ; we do a moſt important ſervice to 
all thoſe who are won over by our influence, to imi. 
tate our virtue; we take the beſt method af adding 
to aur own happineſs, and the ſureſt method we can 
take of n Gad's glory; WML 
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* pointed out this intention to us in the plaineſt 


manner, by laying a neceſſity upon every one of us to 
relieve the wants one of another. Without ſuch 
friendihy aſſiſtanre, life would, at beſt, be an heavy 
Þurthen; by this mutzod — of. gaod vices, 
the load of care is-portioned aut amang vs, and each 
man feels his weight the lighter. This it is which 
heals many evils, and prevents many more, and which, 
by doubling our joys, and dividing our ſarrows, makes 
the eaſieſt condition more happy, and the worſt more 


-ſupportable. This knot, which was at firſt tied by 


our mutual intereſt, religion binds much cloſer. It 
heightens our motives; it enlarges our rewards ; it 
conſiders us no longer as parts only of the ſame ſo- 
ciety, but as linked together by à more intimate and 
vital union, as parts of the fame body; and therefore 
it enjoins to us the lame tendexnels and allow. Sing. 
* * 25 
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as the different menibers of our own fleſh have one 
for another. It baniſhes all that is hard or ſelſiſh; it 
cultivates all that is gentle and generous in our nay 


tures; ĩt buids upon our kindeſt paſſions, and breathes 


ſuch a ſpirit of univerſal benevolence, that the worſt 
men would be tempted to promote its influence, if 
they fairly reflefted what gainers they are by it them- 
ſelves; Every man therefore, 1 in proportion as he is 
influenced by virtue, is ſo far in the intereſts of fociety, 
becauſe ſo far his principles will lead him to many acts 
that are beneficial] to ſociety, and to none at all that 
are hurtful to it. But he, who to a good conduct adds 
a good example, is ſtill more its friend, becauſe he is 
not only virtuous: himſelf, but he takes the ready 
courle to make others fo; he not only does good ac- 
tions in his own perſon, but multiplies their kind 
Rear re gon Lo 


it were eaſy upon this occaſion to enlarge 8 


force of example in general. More than half the 
world are governed by it; almoſt every man ſees and 
feels it in himſelf; and we need not therefore wonder 
if a good pattern ſhould naturally produce a willing 
imitation. Indeed, almoſt every kind of inſtruction, 
which is moſt likely to prevail on a tender, or a ge- 
nerous difpofition, is conveyed to it under a good ex- 
ample. It is level to every capacity i it is a plain, and 
a living leffon to all who behold it; it is a direQion 
to the i ignorant, an admonition to the unguanded, 4 
rebuke to the ungodly, an encouragement to the weak, 
and a comfort to the ſtrong; it adviſes without cen- 
ſure; it calls back without reproach; it reproves with- 
out harſhneſs; it n er en 
it comforts without pride. Po? 
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are always obſerved to make the beſt progreſs when 


As the force of a good example is thus happily cir 


eumſtanced in general, ſo is it peculiarly fitted for 
thoſe of modeſt and ingenuous minds, who (though 
they may too eaſily be frighted from entering into the 


paths of virtue, or too artfully decoyed out of them,) 


they are once in the right way; and to be the readieſt, 
upon every occaſion, to return into it. With regard 
to theſe, (and upon ſuch as theſe it is that ſociety muſt 
build her beſt hopes,) there are two obſtacles in the 
way of virtue, which are likely to receive new ſtrength 
from their particular difpc ſition; as nothing is more 
eaſily frightened than modeſty, nor more eaſily ſe- 
duced than good nature. And theſe obſtacles are, 
firſt, the difficulties and ruggedneſs of the roads they 
are to travel in; and, fecondly, that falſe and fooliſh 
modeſty, the ſhame of being fingular in the beſt pur- 
ſuits, while the vogue of the world ſeems to mark out 
a contrary path, and to run ſo directly againſt them. 


Now, both thefe diſcouragements are more effec- 
tually removed by a good example, than by any other 
method of inſtruction; for a man is never prevailed 
upon ſo eaſily to encounter any hardſhip, as when he 
ſees the ſame evils which he dreaded to himſelf, over- 
come by another of like ſtrength, in his own preſence. 
The ſucceſs of ſuch a one is to him an earneſt of his 
own, and is ſuch an anſwer to his fears as was given 
to him who argued againſt the poſſibility of motion; 
by riſing up, and moving before him. Men may be 
invited by counſel, or rouzed by reproof; many ar- 
guments may point out the uſefulneſs and the beauty 
of religion, but a good example goes farther ; it ſhews 


not only how proper, but how eaſy it is —— 
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40 how little reaſon there is to ſtart at thoſe diff 
culties, from which the experience of others hath 
found ſo feeble a reſiſtance. In the mind, as well as 
in the body, there are many latent powers of action 
which are never exerted, but in caſes of ſtrong neceſ- 
ſity or generous emulation. The firſt of theſe rarely 
happen; becauſe the neceſſity of virtue, though it is 
always real, is not always attended to; but that ge- 
nerous emulation, which was fent to ſupply its place, 
is always called forth by a good example. For this 
puts a man upon comparing his own ſituation with 
that of his neighbor, and upon trying the ſtrength 
of his own abilities. This awakens his hopes, and 
quickens his reſentments, as it ſtrikes him at once 
with a conſciouſneſs of his own worth, and a ſenſe of 
the ſuperiority gained by others; ſo that he bluſbes 
to be out-done by thoſe, whoſe only advantage lay in 
à better application. He deſpiſes the little hardſhips 
which he ſees may be ſo eaſily ſurmounted, and in- 
ſtead of vainly wiſhing that he had been a conqueror, 
, _— his ſtrength to the combat, and reſolves.to be 

Thus armed, he riſes above dangers; he goes 
on 1 joy in the courſe of his warfare, until inſtead 
of ſhrinking any longer at the difficulties of virtue, 
he becomes both a pattern and an encouragement to 
others to ſurmount them. | 7 


In the ſame manner is alſo that other obſtacle, re- 
moved, which ariſes from a falſe ſhame, and the dread 
of ſingularity. All ſuch fears are anſwered at once, 
by thoſe who make their good life exemplary. becauſe 
this conduct not only weakens the objection, but 
deſtroys it, as it takes away the foundation upon 
which it Wande, and leſſens thoſe numbers by which 


alone it can be ſupported. The meaneſt perſon who 
F | leads 
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leads a life of virtue, is one at leaſt on the ſide of re. 


ligion, and poor and narrow as the compaſs of his 


influence may be, it may yet extend to one or two 


who approve and applaud, if not copy, his behavior. 
Even this mean man's influence carries ſome weight; 
but how much more extenſive muſt it be in perſons 
of high character and exalted ſtations, who may not 


only take away the reproach, but bring credit and dig. 
nity to a life of virtue, and turn that ſtrength of num- 


bers which uſed to be an objection againſt it, into an 


argument for it? So that he who makes his good 


life conſpicuous, not only does a moſt beneficial act 
to ſociety, but he lays alſo an important obligation 
upon thoſe particular perſons, who are led by his in. 


fluence to the imitation of it. He points out to them 


that method by which alone they are ſure to be hap- 


Py; he gives them the advantage of his own expe. 
rience, to conduct them in it; he ſhews them the true 
.end of their journey; and he goes before and hands 


them onward, removing all thoſe ruggedneſſes which 


may frighten them from attempting it; and convincing 
them, that the road is not only ſafe, and honorable, 
dut eaſy alſo for them to travel in. 


At the ſame time that he is thus advancing the hap- 
pineſs of all about him, he is alfo ſecuring his own. 


The character, which he has already eſtabliſhed, will 
be of great uſe to him in his future exerciſe of virtue. 
It will be a new tie upon him to refrain from every 
thing unworthy, and beneath himſelf; it will alſo be 
a a ſpur to him to double his ſpeed, and to labor till 
forward to perfection. Beſides, in fact, we do then 
beſt ſerve ourſelves, when, in the way of virtue, we 

are moſt ferviceable to others; becauſe then we belt 


anſwer 


that they may ſee your good Works, Sc. 65 
anſwer the ends of our ſocial nature, and by being help- 
ful to the common welfare, and uſeful to all around 
us, we beſt fulfil thoſe obligations which ariſe from 
our ſeveral relations to one another, in the diſcharge 
of which, both our duty does, arid our happineſs will, 
in a great meaſure, conſiſt. 


And, ſurely, he that thus effectually provides for 
his own ſalvation, and that of his fellow creatures, 
takes the beſt method he can purſue for promoting 
the glory of God. God, tlie infinite author of nature, 
cannot poſſibly receive any addition to his greatneſs 
by our praiſes or acknowledgements. Strictly ſpeak- 
ing, we cannot glorify him at all, becauſe we cannot 
do any thing to make him more glorious than he is. 
But ſo far hath he condeſcended to the weakneſs of 
mankind, as to call that his glory, which is, in reality, 
our happineſs. And, therefore, as every ftate and 
power is then juſtly ſaid to be moſt glorious, when 
its ſubjects, and all who depend upon it are, through 
its care arid proteCtioti, in the moſt flouriſhing con- 
dition; ſo is God ſaid to be then beſt glorified by us, 
when, froth a truly religious ſenſe, we do every thing 
in our power to ſave both ourſelves and others; be- 
cauſe then is beſt diſplayed his wiſdom, and his bounty, 
to this part of his (creation, when we moſt effectually 
| anſwet thoſe ends for which he ſent us hither, by pro- 
moting our on happineſs, and that of all our fellow . 


cr eatures. 


To purſue this ſocial plan, as it is the happineſs and 
glory, is alſo the duty of every Chriſtian ; but it is 
more peculiarly both the duty and the W of 
thoſe i in ſuperior ſtations, becauſe according to the 

ö ſphere 


| 
| 
i 
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at once and adorn all its improvements. 
my text, there is alſo another implied. As ſome are 


kindle at the brightneſs of thoſe. virtues which they 


improve by the example; and by following after your 


63 Let your Light fo ſhine before Men, 
ſphere they move in, will naturally i in proportion be 
their influence. For dignity and ſtation, though they 
do not always give ability, yet always ſuppoſe it; and 
though they do not create goodneſs in the mind, yet 
do they add greatly to the weight and influence of it. 
The glare of a candle will indeed give light to thoſe 
that are in the houſe ; the few that are there, may ſee 
their duty by it, and be encouraged to perform it. 
But when honor and authority come in to the aid of 
virtue; when parts, and power, and eſteem are added 
to the real worth of religion; then it is moſt effec- 
tually that the light of the world ſhines, and even the 
remoteſt obje&s are, warmed, and thrive and flouriſh 
by it. In the moral, as well as in the natural world, 
a great part of beauty ariſes from thoſe more elevated 
ſituations which attract our notice, and demand our 
attention. And however richly: the intermediate 
ſpaces may be adorned with variety of proſpects; how- 
ever delightfully the low vales of life may be divided 
into paſtures, or enlivened with flowers, yet the mind, 
as well as the eye, will naturally look out for ſome 
riſing ground, ſome city that is ſet on an hill, ſome ſu- 
perior eminence, that may guide its views, and regulate 


I ſhall only add, that as there is a duty expreſſed i in 


called upon to be a light to others, it is the duty of 
thoſe others to open their eyes, and to walk by it; to 


behold; and by catching at the ſparks of this heavenly 
fire, to warm themſelves into an equal flame. Thus 
it is, that ſecing your good works, they will learn to 
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ſteps, in the ſhining tracks of religion, both they and 
you ſhall happily join to glorify 72 Father which i is 
in heaven. 


In this blefſed u union of our ſtudies, this joint TI 
of love, and endeavor after perfection, let us all heartily 
concur ; each of us in his particular ſtation, and ac- 
cording to his ſeveral abilities, giving and receiving 
the improvement of a good example; at once pro- 
moting the general welfare, and ſecuring to himſelf 
the preſent poſſeſſion of peage here, and the ſure proſ- 
pet of glory hereafter. Amen. 
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Come unto me all ye that labor, and are heavy laden, * 

g : and I will give you Reſt. : 
. hi 
| N O kind of grief ſits ſo heavy upon the mind of th 
| man, as that which ariſes from the guilt of ſin, and 1 
the juſt fear of puniſhment. As therefore our bleſſed th 
| Saviour, in this promiſe of reſt, could not mean to of 
| exclude thoſe that labor under the greateſt weight, th 
| but rather to invite them above all others, I ſhall take ſh; 
- occaſion from the words of my text, to conſider what th 

that reſt is which he promiſes to guilty minds, per- W1 

ſuading myſelf, that as no argument can be more pro- le: 

fitable, ſo none will be more welcome and grateful it 

to all that deſire to be ſaved. pr. 

| on 

As for thoſe who are fo bewitched with the pleaſures 
of ſin, that they never feel the ſtings of it; who drown 

- the cries of conſcience in the noiſe of laughter and an 
madneſs, they are not in a condition to deſire other cal 
relief, nor do they care where it is to be had. But Fo 
they who apprehend how fearful a thing it is to fall an 
into the hands of the living God, and how much their tec 
ſins have laid them open to his juſtice, they indeed ſta 
are prepared to obey the call of Chriſt, and to try if ” 
e: 


be will perform what he * 


And 
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And this is the great prerogative of the goſpel, that 
it alone can pacify the conſcience, and give eaſe to a 
mind that labors under the weighty care of being re- 
conciled to the offended Majelty of God. It gives 
that ſatisfaction which, in the end, will not deceive z 
and no other is to be valued. For what is any man 
the better for a falſe aſſurance that all is well, which, 
perhaps, will vaniſh to-morrow, and then leave him 


under an amazing diſappointment ; which, the longer 


it laſts, makes the danger the greater, and which, if 
it laſts to the end of his life, hath all along hindered 
him from uſing the true means of ſafety? What is 
this better than a pleaſant dream, which holds a man 
faſt aſleep while the fire is raging in his houſe, and 
there is none to awake him, until the flames have cut 
off every way that could poflibly help him to eſcape 
them? When therefore our Lord promiſeth that we 
ſhall find reſt unto our ſouls, he undoubtedly means 
that repoſe of mind, thoſe comforts and joys which 
will not betray us in the end. And this is not the 


leaſt commendation of that reſt which he gives, that 


it is well grounded, that our fouls ſhall be ſtaid upon 
principles of truth, and ſuch as we may ſafely rely 
on. 


Secondly, a reſt which he promiſeth is complete 
and full, and in that reſpect alſo is fit to quiet all thoſe 
cares and fears that vex the minds of miſerable ſinners, 


For he has promiſed the forgiveneſs of all our ſins, 
and given us aſſurance of the divine favor and pro- 


tection here, and of eternal life and glory in another 
ſtate, when this preſent life, and all the glories of it, 
ſhall have vaniſhed away. He hath told us, that his 
death was a ſacrifice for the expiation of our ſins ; that 
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by him we are reconciled to God; the whole doctrine 
of his goſpel is full of reconciliation and forgiveneſs, 
and we have reaſon to take his word for all that he 
promiſes, becauſe he has, by mighty proofs, demon. 
ſtrated that he is the Son of God. 

And thus far, indeed, all things look as we would 
have them ; and nothing has yet appeared, but that 
we may diſcharge every unquiet thought in the peace. 


ful arms of the goſpel. 


Let us now, in the third place, conſider alſo the 
condition required on our part, for the obtaining of 
this reſt. And this, at firſt ſight, one would think 
was very eaſy, ſince it is deſcribed by ſo ſoft an ex- 
preſſion, as only coming to Chriſt for it. 


To come to him, muſt certainly imply to believe in 
him, and therefore to be perſuaded of the truth of his 
promiſes, which muſt negds be a gentle condition, 
becauſe we have ſo much reaſon to believe them, and 
we can have no juſt prejudice againſt them. And 
here, I believe, moſt men would he very glad to reſt 
without travelling any farther ; and ſo without queſ- 


tion they might, if it were not for this one thing, that 


in the doctrine of our Saviour there are not only gra- 

cious promiſes, but holy precepts alſo; and that ſo 
great a ſtreſs is laid upon theſe precepts, that if we 
do not keep them, we are at beſt but where we were 
before. Our fins all remain; we are ſtill heavy 
laden; for the wrath of God abideth in us. Now if 
we en him in his precepts, as well as in his pro- 
miſes, then coming to Chriſt muſt, of neceſſity, ſignify 
more than bare believing; it mutt imply he doing of 


are heavy laden, and I will give you Reft. 


his will alſo, which is in the verſes ans FE. EX» 
prefled by learning of him, and taking his yoke upon 


us. And here it is that we begin to leſſen our ideas, 


and to fall in our opinion of the grace of the goſpel, 

and of our Saviour's kind invitation, becauſe he ſeems 
to take away with one hand what he offers with the 
other. On the one ſide he promiſes reſt, on the other 
he requires labor. And yet he, that is truth itſelf, 
hath ſaid, that if we will come unto him we ſhall find 
reſt; and (withal) that we have no reaſon to be diſ- 


couraged with the condition. Let us, therefore. ſince 


we have ſo much encouragement irom him, venture 


on farther ; and let us dare to look upon every cir- - 
cumſtance which may ſeem at firſt to make our duty 


grievous. 


Two things there are which we are always ready 


to complain of, the perfection of that duty which the 


goſpel requires, and the penalty on our diſobedience. 


It is ſaid, that there is a ſevere reſtraint laid upon 
our inclinations, which often carry us as violently to 
what the goſpel forbids, as to what it allows ; that 


theſe inclinations are natural, and generally rendered 


ſtubborn and inflexible by cuſtom; and that it is as 
hard to overcome them, as to cut off the right hand, 
and to pluck out the right eye. That the goſpel makes 
no allowance for the prevailing opinions of the world; 

that in common account to forgive one injury, is to 
expoſe ourſelves to another; to uſe plain dealing is 
the way to die a beggar ; and to neglect ſeveral op- 
portunities of gain or pleaſure, though for conſcience 
fake, is to paſs for, a fool. That the very oppor- 


nities of doing ill are, in ſome cafes, hard to be 
reliſted 
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reſiſted; that every fin has its own peculiar incentives, 
which beſet us in all places; that theſe are fo buſy and 
importunate, that many have thought it impoſſible to 
be religious without retiring from the world : and 
what reſt can there be in perpetual circumſpection, 
and every moment ſtanding upon our guard? That 
we are commanded, not only to govern our actions, 
but our deſires ; that we muſt even have our thoughts 
in ſubjection, an make the firſt motions of our minds 
ſo totally our ſlaves, as not to ſuffer them ſo much at 
to difpute againſt us. Laſtly, it is not eaſy to ſuffer, 
and yet we are obliged to take up the croſs itſe}f, if 
occaſion ſhould require. And the Scriptures acknow- 
ledge, that no chaſtifement for the preſent is joyous, 
but rather grievous; yet we are obliged to ſubmit ts 
it, and to give up our names to Chriſt in ſuch a man- 
ner, that one would think we were rather committing 


ourſelves to a ſea of troubles, than OG towards 
the haven of reſt. 


Add bo all this, the ſevere penalty of diſobedience, 
no leſs than the eternal excluſion from ns, and 
an intolerable ſentence of everlaſting miſery! And 


no that we have heard theſe things, can we wonder 


if the diſciples were exceedingly amazed upon a like 
occaſion, and cried out, who then ſhall be ſaved?” 
At leaſt, where is the truth of this promiſe? And 
however true and faithful he is that hath promiſed, 
yet while I feel my ſoul is really troubled, how can! 
believe it is at reſt? If the conditions be ſo hard, and 
the conſequence of failing in the conditions be ſo ter- 
rible, will not the extreme danger, and the extreme 
uncertainty, be much more apt to create new trouble 
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to my mind, than to give me new hopes or new com- 
forts ? 


let us therefore ſee how the goſpel has provided 
to take off from this rigor of a ſtrict obedience; to 
mitigate its laws, without making them void; and to 
m ;ke allowance for human frailty, without leſſening 
the rewards, dr the neceſſity of obedience. And firſt, 
the goſpel aſſures us, that however we may have 
ſinned, yet we ſhall be received into the divine favor 
upon a ſincere repentance. If indeed after fin there 
were no hope of pardon upon new obedience, it would 
be very grievous to be tied down to ſo perfect a law, 
under fo dreadful a penalty; for then, if we once 
violated the law, we were irrecoverably loſt, though 
we fheuld never violate it again. But, bleſſed be 


God, this is not our caſe! Though we heinouſly fail- 


ed in our duty, yet we may with good comfort repair 
our paſt neglects by future diligence, being aſſured 
that if we do fo, God will not impute our former ſins 
to us. So that the law of Chriſt was far from being 
intended as a ſnare to us; it was not made perfect, 
that occaſion might be taken againſt us, but that we 
at length might, through its efficacy, become perfect 


alſo, 


Secondly, the utmoſt perfection which the goſpel 


requires, is not expected but upon gradual improve- 
ment, and ſuch an improvement is by no means griev- 


ous. It were intolerably hard indeed, if we were 
obliged, under penalty of damnation, to perfect holi- 
neſs all at once, if we were to receive no allowance 
for endeavoring to repair our paſt follies, by preſ- 
* ling forward toward the mark of our high calling; 
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« by dying unto fin daily; and living again unto 
& righteouſneſs.” But why then is God patient and 


long: ſuffering towards us? Why does he ſtill call 


upon us to tepent, and allow us one year after an- 
other, but that we may recover ourſelves by degrees, 
and prepare ourſelves for his mercy, who is ready to 
pardon us as we repent, and to accept us in the way 
of growing better? So that he. who cannot compleat 
his repentance, may yet have grace to begin it; the 
temptation, which he has not ſtrength to reſiſt, he may 
avoid; and by doing thoſe things which at preſent are 
in his power, he is in a fair way of enabling himſelf 
to do thoſe alſo, which at preſent are far beyond it. 


Add to this, that as we grow more exact in our 
obedience, ſo our uneaſineſs under it wears away. 
Self-denial, and the reſiſting of temptation, will at 


firſt be painful, eſpecially to thoſe who have been ac- 


cuſtomed to live without rule or reſtraint : and there 
might be ſome colour for complaint, if this were to laſt 
always. But the more earneſtly we apply our minds 


to the duties of repentance, the firſt diſcouragements 
will vaniſh the faſter. It is not ſo hard even to begin 


well, as our prejudices would repreſent it; for we 
begin with the help, and under the influence of migh- 


ty arguments, ſuch as all the temptations of the world 


are not a match for; becauſe God hath not left us to 
grapple with our unruly appetites merely upon our 
own ſtrength, but has promiſed the aſſiſtance of his 


grace to thoſe who aſk him. And when we have 


habituated ourſelves to have recourſe to the fountain 
of our being, the God of grace and mercy, we ſhall 
ſoon find that the fervency of our devotion will make 
2 wonderful alteration in our minds, and bring a * 
3 
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of new ſoul into us. We ſhall ſoon learn to look up 
to heaven without conſternation or horror; we ſhall 
no longer be in a {trait between the love of fin on one 
fide, and the dread of vengeance on the other ; nor 
ſhall we be ſo eager to put God out of our thoughts, 
when we have learned not only to be eaſy, but to be 
happy under them. And when a man is once grown 
up in this habit of obedience, then is the promiſe of 
Chriſt perfectly made good to him, © that he ſhall find 
« reſt to his ſoul ;*” then he can with full advantage 
compare that ſweet freedom he enjoys from the tyran- 
ny of his paſſions, with his former ſlavery ; then he 
can compare the eaſe of going by one conſtant rule 
of piety and honeſty, with the labors of ſerving divers 
and contrary luſts, and the diſtraction of ſtill ſhifting 
for new expedients to ſerve a preſent turn; then he 
can compare the comfort of a good conſcience, with 
the bitterneſs of ſhame for what is paſt, and of terror 
for what is to come. Even thoſe duties which uſed to 
alarm his fears, will now give him the moſt pleaſing 
reflections ; mortification, and ſelf-denial, even the 
literal taking up of the croſs, will appear to him in a 
very different kind of light, as they come enlivened 
by the poſſeſſion of that peace, which the world never 


did give him, and which the world can never take 


away. So that the hardeſt duties will give him the 
moſt perfe& reſt; which plainly ſhews them not to be 
lo terrible as they ſeem at a diſtance, for if they were, 
we ſhould be ſure to find it moſt when we make the 
moſt thorough trial of them ; but then it is that we 
moſt ſurely find they are a rejoicing to the heart., He 
that will truſt to his experience in this caſe, will take 


tie beſt method to judge of it; and will be happily _ 


convinced 
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convinced that, as he comes nearer to Chriſt both in 
the exerciſe of his faith and his obedience, he will in 
the ſame proportion find reſt to his ſoul. 


Which, God of his mercy grant to every ne of us, 


_—_— Chriſt our Lord! 
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I muſt work the Works of him that ſent me, while it is 
Day; the Night cometh, when no Man can work. 


Howxvrx apt we may be to fix our hearts upon 
this world, and to ſet up our reſt here, yet a very mo- 


derate ſhare of reflection would inform us, that this 
is not the only ſtage which we are to tread on ; that 
thoſe great faculties, wherewith God hath adorned 
our nature, and thoſe ſhining talents which he hath 
beſtowed upon man, could never be given for ſo poor 
a purpoſe as only to make a figure and a ſtir here for 
a few years, and then to ſink down into oblivion for 
ever. On the contrary, both reaſon and religion will 
convince us, that this life is, indeed, but the begin- 
ning of a much longer duration; and that the true, 
deſign for which we were ſent into this world, is to 
fit and to prepare us for another. To this all the pro- 
miſes of the goſpel would invite us, all its threatnings 


would awake us, and both the afflictions and the bleſ- 
ſings which God diſpenſes to us here, are ſo many calls 


either to rouze us up to this purſuit, or to encourage 
us in it. So that we have here both a great and a 
ſerious buſineſs aſſigned to us; and we may each of 
us apply to our own caſe, in a general ſenſe, what our 
bleſſed- Saviour ſays of himſelf in a more reſtrained 

one: 
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80 I muſt work the Works of him that ſent me, 


one: I muſt work the works of him that ſent me, 
« while it is day; tlie night cometh, when no man 
can work.” 


« The work of him that ſent üs:“ the great taſk 
aſſigned to every one of us in particular, is a ſincere 
obedience to all God's commandments: This the 
Holy. Scriptures point out to us in great variety of 
expreſſions ; ſome referring to the excellence of our 


reward of them; all concurring to inculcate the ſtrong 
obligations which we lie under to ſuch a conduct, and 
deſcribing it not only as a proper, but a neceſfary 
means of our happineſs hereafter. In this laſt view! 
ſhall at preſent conſider it ; and ſhall, 


Firſt, ſhew in the general, that 2 courſe of virtue 
and good works, is not only a proper condition of 
our everlaſting happineſs, but a en qualification 
for it. And, 


Secondly, ſhall conſider the ſeafon which is allot- 
ted to us for this work, while it is day; the night 
% cometh when no man can work.“ 


Firſt, then, © we myft work the works of him that 
© ſent us;” or, in other words, a courſe of virtues, 
is not only a proper condition of our everlaſting hap- 
pineſs, but a neceſſary qualification for it. It hath in- 
deed been a common, and a fatal folly among man- 
kind, that they will not accept of happineſs itſelf un- 
leſs they can have it on terms of their own chooſing, 
The joys of heaven, it is true, farniſh out an agree- 
able profpeR, and men are willins g enough to be happy 
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hereafter, provided they 1 may 20 as they pleaſe here. 
But then, a life ſpent in the ſubduing of our appe- 


 tites; in the denying of our own wills and humors; 


in the improvement of every grace; and a long labo- 
rious courſe of exerciſe in the rough ways of virtue: 
this, they think, is too hard a bargain for the gaiety 
of the world to venture on; and even heaven itſelf 
ſeems to them not ſo much the glorious reward, as 
the too exact wages of ſuch an obedience. And 
therefore they are eaſily perſuaded to ſet up new 
ſchemes of their own; and to think of getting to * 


ven at laſt by methods of their own contriving ; 


the great laws of the univerſe wete to be broken i in 


upon, juſt as the wildneſs of each man's fancy ſhould 


require it; as if God could not better teach us what 
would pleaſe him, than the wiſeſt of his creatures can 
pretend to tell him; as if thoſe rules, which infinite 
wiſdom and goodneſs hath laid down for us, were not 


more effectual for the purpoſe than the quainteſt of 


our own conceits, or the wittieſt of our own inven- 
tions; as if he, who made us, did not know the beſt 
way to make us happy! 


God, the great and wife Creator of us all, hath an- 


nexed the reward of another world to à courſe of vir. 


tue in this; and if we will obtain happineſs hereafter, 
it muſt be by our ſincere obedience here. This he 
hath made the firſt condition of our happineſs, and 
he hath done it upon juſt and wiſe reaſons. As ſuch 


a conduct is indeed the beſt for us; as it is the nobleſt 


exerciſe of our higheſt powers; as it is the moſt con- 
ducive to our own eaſe, and the quiet of all about 
us; and as not only the intereſt of ourſelves in par- 


: beute, but the general godd of mankind, is moſt 


effectually ſecured by it. 
8 In 
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m fact, we ſee ſuch a connexion already begun in 
this world; we ſee even here, that the natural effe& 
of innocence is calmneſs and joy within; and that, on 
the other hand, guilt is attended with anguiſh and 


diſquiet; that our own health, and reputation, and 


fortune, and the peace of the world, are the genuine 
iſſue of a religious conduct; and that, in proportion 
as we depart from the paths of virtue, we facrifice 
both our own intereſt, and the public welfare. And 


though thoſe effects be not always conſtant, they are 
nevertheleſs ſufficiently obvious ; enough to convince 


us that they are the appointment of God, and the 
reſult of that conſtitution of things which he hath or- 
dained; and that when theſe hindrances ſhall be re- 
moved which now break in upon them, and which can 
very fairly be accounted for, the conſequences of vir. 
tue and vice will then be regular and conſtant, and 
the different events of both be as plain and evident, 


as the cauſes which produce them. 


Let us now, therefore, ſee, whether good works, as, 
they are a very proper condition of our happineſs 


| hereafter, be not alſo a neceſſary qualification for it. 


To, this purpoſe let us aſk, what is happineſs? Is it not 
that delight and complacency, which ariſeth from the 
free gratification of our faculties in ſuch things as are 
moſt ſuitable to them. In proportion as our inclina- 
tions are ſtrong and vigorous, and are employed upon 
objects which are agreeable to them, in that propor- 
tion we may be ſaid to be happy. If either our powers 
be ſo clogged and feeble, that in the midſt of the molt 
inviting objects we cannot exert them; or if, in the 
full ſtrength of all our faculties we are confined to 
ſuch objects only, as we have formed a diſtaſteful and 

| offenlive 
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' bſenſive idea of; in either of theſe caſes, we muſt be 
ſo far unhappy. 


This is the true notion of happineſs and miſery in | 
general; and from hence it follows, that ſuppoſing a | 
very wicked man could get to heaven, yet it would | | 
he of ſmall advantage to him to find himſelf there; * | 
becauſe, the moſt he could meet with there, would be 5 
the materialt of happineſs; and the materials 6f hap- 
pineſs, every day's experience may convince us, are 
not ſufficient to make a man happy, unleſs he who 
hath them hath alſo a right mind to apply and to en- 
joy them. How frequently, for inſtance, do we ſee 
men miſerable in the full affluence of all which the | 
world counts good! How obvious is it to obſerve a | 
diſcontented heart amidft all the advantages of health; 7 
education, fortune, alliance, and glory! Something | - | 
which feels uneaſy in what they have; or ſomething | 
that ſeems better which they till long for; one of 
other of theſe eats out all their comfort, and leaves 


„a0. them, in a literal ſenſe, to ſtarve in the midſt of plenty. 
iels And thus it muſt always be, as long as true happineſs 
it. is ſeated in the mind; for what matters it how many 
not diſhes are ſerved up, or what rich ſauces grace the 
the entertainment, if he, for whom they are provided, hath 
are either loſt all appetite, of contracted a diſteliſh to every 
na- thing that is ſet before him 

don ä | 

or- So that, whatever tendency the pleaſures of another 
ers world may have in themſelves to give joy and tranſ- 
ol port to a well-diſpoſed mind; yet to an impenitent 
the finer they muſt be of little uſe: becauſe he can meet 
| to vith no joys in that world, but ſuch as ar̃e directly 
and contrary to all the ſchemes of happineſs which he 
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purſued in this. The happineſs of heaven is a refined 
and a rational happineſs ; it is purged and cleanſed 
from all the low dregs of ſenſe; and as it is fitted for 
the improvement of -our moſt exalted faculties, ſo it 
encreaſeth with it, and ariſeth from it. It is-the ma- 
turity and the manhood of the mind; the glory and 
the perfection of our natures; when we are no longer 
miſled by childiſh fancy, nor hurried away by giddy 
humor; but our underſtandings are enhghtened, 
and our wills regulated, and our affections purified, 
and we are for ever l:d on to know, and to chuſe, 
and to defire that which is nobleſt, and fitteſt, and beſt 
for us. 


Ina word; as we are created in the image of God, 
ſo muſt our happineſs bear a reſemblance to his, who, 
becauſe he is the pureſt and the moſt perfect, is there. 
fore the happieſt of all beings. The more we conform 
to this. image, the nearer we approach to his likeneſs, 
the more we ſhall partake of his glory. - In whatever 
degree we debaſe this image, in the ſame degree do 
we create our own miſery; becauſe ſo far we depart 
from that reſemblance which . can make us 


happy. 


This is the plain nature! wah of FR ; and if 
we will conſider God, n«t only as the Creator, but 
the Governor alſo of the/ world, what can be more 
obvious than this; that he who is perfe& excellence 
himſelf, will be 61 with the imitation of that ex- 
cellence in his creatures ? - and that he will ſurely re- 
ward the labor of thoſe who ſtudy after ſuch perfec- 
tions, as are at once his glory, and his delight? On 
the a that he willy that he muſt look upon 
; vice 
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vice with indignation; that he will repay to the ſinner 
the evil he hath done ; what his ſoul hateth, his arm 
will puniſh; and all they who deſpiſe him, ſhall be 


| lightly eſteemed. So that, whether we conſider things 


in this natural or judicial order; in their original 
conſtitution, or in their conſequences, which we muſt 
apprehend from the juſt judgment of God; it is either 
way evident what the Apoſtle tells us, © that without 
“ holineſs, no man ſhall ſee the Lord:” that we mu/? 
work the works of him that ſent us, and that a courſe 
of virtue is not only a condition of our everlaſting 


| happineſs, but a neceſſary qualification for it. I come 


now, in the ſecond place, to conſider the ſeaſon al- 
lotted to us for this work, namely, this preſent life. 


Short as our continuance upon earth is, it is yet 
our day; the only time allowed us to prepare for eter- 
nity : when the night cometh, the night of death, no 
man can work. We have already ſeen how cloſely 
our condition in another world depends upon our be- 
havior in this, and that the only road which leads to 
eternal happineſs, mult be through the paths of reli- 
gion and virtue. This ſhews us the importance of 
looking well to our ways, and of furniſhing our minds 
with thoſe diſpoſitions, in the gratification of which, 
ſo much of our future bleſſedneſs will conſiſt. Then 
as to the neceſſity of ſuch a conduct, the thing ſpeaks 
itſelf; becauſe, if we do not thus fit ourſelves for 


happineſs while we are-here, we ſhall have no other 


time wherein to fit ourſelves better. As long as we 
live in this world, we have an opportunity of preparing 
for another; but when once we die, all our oppor- 
tunities are gone for ever. We are then no longer 


in the way of being trained up in the ſchool of virtue, 
but 


— 
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but to give an account of our improvement in it. 
The talents, which were committed to our charge, 
will then be demanded of us; and according to the + 
neglects which we have repeated, or the advantages 

which we have acquired, we ſhall receive the ſad ſen- 
tence of the ſlothful ſervant, or the happy reward of 
him, who was bid tg © enter into the joy of his 
F< Lord. IL 


For the fame reafons which oblige us to preſerve 
a virtuous conduct at all, we are equally under a ne- 
ceſſity to begin it immediately; becauſe, though we 
have an opportunity of working while it is day, yet 
none of us can tell how ſhort this day may be. Life 
is not only ſhort, but to the laſt degree uncertain it 
— upon a 4 breath, and is gone in * very 
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Indeed, whatever the period of our continuance 
here may be; whether our years ſhall happen to be few 


| or many; yet, properly ſpeaking, no man can be ſaid 
to live longer than the preſent moment. In this ſmall 
circle 1s included all that we can call life, becauſe in uſe 
this is included all that we can be ſure of. That eve 
which is paſt, is to us as though it had never been; ou 
and what we yainly promiſe ourſelves may yet be to jou 
come, is entirely out of qur power. The only way bac 
to make advantage of both, is by an early and a con- ſet 
ſtant piety. This will call back the minutes which all 
have long ſince fled, and fill our hearts with the joy- wh 
ful remembrance of our good actions; this will alſo anc 
enliven us with a pleaſing proſpect of the future, and tiv: 


a new fund of comfort in the well grounded hope of 
that , wherewith God will reward us. 
| The 
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The nature alſo of that happineſs wherewith virtue 
ſhall be rewarded, is a farther proof of the neceſſity 
we are under to ſet about it immediately; fo that, 
ſuppoling we were ſure of a long life, even this would 
be no reaſon to encourage our delays, Thoſe diſpo- 
ſitions of mind which are ſo neceſſary to our happineſs 
hereafter, are the very ſame, which moſt effectually 
incline us to the practice of virtue here. Theſe, by 
being frequently exerted, ripen at length into habits, 
and the ſooner we begin ſuch a courſe, the more fa- 
miliar, and eaſy, and delightfy], we ſhall findit. An 
early acquaintance with religion hath this great ad- 
vantage, that it gives the firſt impreſſion ; and how 
great an advantage that is, they beſt know who feel 
the difficulty of returning to it from a contrary couiſe. 
The earlier we enter upon it, the leſs of theſe difh- 
culties ſhall we meet with; our evil habits will be ſo 
much the fewer, and their influence ſo much the 
weaker ; the force of cuſtom will be the more on our 
ſide, and we ſhall go on in our progreſs with eaſe and 
pleaſure, in proportion as our vices hang with lefs 
weight upon us, and our inclinations have been leſs 
uſed, to riſe up againſt our duty. On the contrary, 

every indulgence to vice, is ſp far a drawing ug out of 
our road to happineſs. | We have not only to begin our 
journey again, but we muſt alſo travel a great way 
back, before we can get to the point from which we 
ſet out at firſt, We muſt not only learn, but unlearn 


alſo; and we ſhall have all thoſe headſtrong defires, 


which we have raiſed in ourſelves, to combat with 
and to conquer, before we can, with any ſucceſs, cul- 
tivate thoſe virtuous diſpoſitions, without which we 
can never be qualified for the joys of heaven, 


AnJ, 
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And, furely, this muſt be 2 work that requires great 
labor and trouble; for bad habits are no other way 
to be rooted out, but by the gradual planting of good 
ones in their ſtead; (and whaſ#a deal of labor, and 
time, and ſelf-denial, wall it cal for us to do ſo.) How 
mapy adds of violence muſt we do to our darling in. 
clinations! how many deſires have we to mortify ! 
how many graces to exerciſe! What ſhame, and ſor- 
row, and anguiſh, muſt we feel for our paſt offences! 
What care, and watching, and fervency of deyotion, 
to preyent our falling again into them! How muſt 
all the powers of our frame be on the ſtretch, before 
we can throw off our old habits ! nd how much more 


before v we can eſtabliſh . dex ones 


How deſperate, therefore, muſt his folly be, who 
depends upon happineſs only from a death - bed re- 

ntance! Alas! at ſuch an hour, what can the ſinner 
do either to his comfort, or his converſion, when his 
body is ſhaken with ſickneſs, and his mind with hor- 
ror; when his apprehenſions are ee and his 
hopes confounded, and fear cometh PPP. him as an 
armed man? $0 that, 


At beſt, repentance is a work of much fen, ; 
it calls for all our vigor, and all our attention; every 
delay brings new obſtacles to our ment ; the 
longer we defer it, the greater difficulties we create 
to ourſelves; and, conſequently, the more time, and 
ſtrength, and induſtry it will require to ſurmount 
them. He who defers to the laſt, robs himſelf of all 
theſe advantages: at moſt, he does but begin his work 


in the evening; his day is already far ſpent; his night 


ly 
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is certainly approaching: God knows how ſoon it 
may overtake him. And what madneſs is it to put 
all upon this iſſue! To ſtrengthen the enemy while 
he weakens himſelf ; amd at once to double his work, 
and to ſhorten his time, though he knows there was 


little enough before to do it in. 0 
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SERMON X. 


Sr. Manx, Ch. xii. Verſes 437 44. 


He called his Diſciples unto him, and ſaith unto then, 


Perily I jay unto you, that this poor Widow hath caft 
in more than all they which have caſt into the Trea- 
fury : | 

For all they did caſt in of their Abundance; but ſhe of her 
Want, did caft in all that ſhe had, even all ber living, 


I SHALL not need to remind this audience upon 
what occaſion theſe words were ſpoken. The ſtory 
of the poor widow and her two mites, is become fami- 
liar to every memory, from the care which two Evan- 
geliſts have taken to record it. The attention where- 
with our Saviour obſerved her conduct; his calling 
the diſciples to him upon the occaſion, and the re- 
mark which he made upon it, are circumſtances which 
would naturally lead us to conclude, that ſome im- 


portant inſtruQion was to be drawn from it. There 


is reaſon, however, to doubt whether it has yet been 
ſufficiently aſcertained in what point this inſtruCtion 
was to conliſt ; or what that particular virtue of this 
woman was, which he meant to recommend to the 
notice of his diſciples: and I apprehend we are there- 
fore ſtill at a loſs to determine certainly, how fat, and 
under what circumſtances it may be religious, or even 
prudent, in any of us to imitate her example. = 
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An attempt to ſet this matter in a fair light will, at 
leaſt, be excuſeable ; and however unentertaining an 


enquiry of this nature muſt be, it may poſlibly lead 
us to ſomething wetul, 


Some very good men have ſuppoſed, that the moral 
intended to be drawn from the paſſage before us, is 
this; that God does not ſo much regard our abilities, / Th 
or our opportunities of doing true and real ſervice to 
him, or to our neighbor—as the fixed temper of our 
minds, the ſettled reſolution of our hearts, to embrace 
every occaſion that brings it within our compaſs to 
accompliſh the one or the other. This doQrine, I 
readily confels, is true: it has alſo this further advan- 
tage, that it is full of comfort to all thoſe (and they are 
by much the larger number,) who move in the lower 
ſpheres of life; it is the very doctrine which St. Paul 
inculcates when he aſſures us, © that if there be firſt a 
willing mind, it is accepted according to that a man 
« hath, and not according to that he hath not.“ But 
however agreeable this doctrine may be found to the 
tenor of the Holy Scriptures, it does not ſeem to ariſe 
from this particular text : it does not indeed contra- 
dict it; but neither does it receive any new ſanction 
from it, nor is there any particular circumſtances to 
ſhew it was at all intended by it. 

0 

The learned and pious Doctor Clarke, in his ex- 
cellent Paraphraſe on the Goſpels, has had occaſion 
to take this paſſage twice into his conſideration. His 
explanation of the text runs in theſe words: Af. 
{6 ne I tell you, this poor woman has done a 
greater act of piety and charity, than any of the 
rich men whom you faw * in ſuch great ſums of 


money, 
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* money, for they gave only a ſmall proportion out 
e of their great eſtates; but ſhe, in the zeal of her 
* heart, has put in her whole ſtock: and God judges 
* of men's actions, not by the meaſure of the outward 
* work, but by the inward diſpoſition and affection 
5 of the heart.“ 


His Paraphraſe on the ſame ſtory, as recorded by 
St. Luke, runs thus: © Aſſuredly I tell you, that ſmall 


gift of her's, which in the judgement of men appears 
* ſo very inconſiderable, is, in the fight of God, more 
acceptable and valuable, than all the offerings of 
< thoſe rich men who ſeem to give ſo very plentifully: 
* for they, out of their great eſtates, gave only a ſmall 
& proportion of their wealth, which they can eaſily 
* ſpare:—but this woman, being in extreme poverty, 
< has given all that ſhe had in her poſſeſſion, which 
is an evidence of a much more fervent zeal and 
% piety. In the firſt caſe, you ſee the judgement of 
our Saviour is founded on this: that God judges of 


men's ations, not by the meaſure of the outward | 


work, but by the inward diſpoſition and affection of 
the heart. In the other caſe, you ſee it founded upon 
this, which is a very different conſideration: that her 


giving all, was an evidence of a much more fervent 


zeal and piety. An evidence to-whom? Not to our 


Saviour ſurely: he knew her heart as well before ſhe 


caſt in her offering, as at or after it. Not to his dil- 


.ciples: becauſe they could judge of her ſincerity and 


zeal, by the ſame rules that perſons of equal honeſty 


and knowledge could go by in like caſes. The action 


they ſaw, and poſſibly they admired it; but her true 
real motive, they could not determine. 'That other 
inference, tending to ſhew, that a little from a fincere 

8 mind 
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mind will be better accepted than much from an un- 
ſincere one, however true in itſelf, has ſtill leſs foun- 
dation in this paſſage, as it neither ariſes from the fact 
nor the obſer vation. For it is very remarkable, that 
though both of the Evangeliſts have concluded the 
verſe, which immediately precedes their account of 
this tranſaQtion, with a ſevere woe denounced againſt 
the ſcribes for their hypocriſy, yet throughout this 
whole paſſage there is not a ſingle ſyllable dropt by 
either of them, which might lead us to ſuſpect the 
rich men of any hypocritical view in their bounty. 
Of them it is only ſaid, that they, of their abundance, 
rave much; and ſurely their not giving all, (whatever 
other motive that may be imputed to,) was by no 
means a reaſon to conclude,\ that what _ did give 
they did not give ſincerely. 


As they are not accuſed of hypocriſy on account 
of giving much out of their abundance; ſo neither is 
this widow mentioned with any particular diſtinction 
of ſincerity, on account of caſting in, from her 
want, all her living. The only difference which Chriſt 
himſelf makes to his diſciples, is, not that there was 
great ſincerity in one party, and great hypocriſy in the 
other, (of neither of which his diſciples could be com- 
petent judges,) but it is, that they, though they gave 
much, gave out of their abundance; ſhe, though ſhe 
rave little, gave from her penury it was all that ſhe 
had. They, who of their abundance gave much, had 
yet much left behind, which they might {till conſider 
8 a competent ſupport : ſhe, who had very little to 
give, and yet freely gave all that little, certainly gave 
more than they; becauſe their much left them ſtill in 


polleſſion of much; but her little, as it was her all, 
when 
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when ſhe parted with that, ſhe parted with every thing 


that could help to ſuſtain her. 


This ſhort enquiry may ſerve to convince us, how 
far, with all the helps of commentators, we are ſtill 
at a loſs to diſcover, what that doQrine was which 
our Saviour pointed out to his diſciples from this 
woman's behavior; or what that particular virtue 
was, wherein he propoſed to improve them from her 
example. Let us:therefore try what lights we can 
gather from the hiſtory itſelf, taking in at once thoſe 


- circumſtances which are recorded in it, and were at: 


tendant on it. 


To this putpoſe we find, that the two Evangeliſt 
exactly agree in their account of the ſcene where this 
affair paſt. © He ſat over againſt the treaſury,” ſays 
one: © He looked up and ſaw the rich men caſting 
< in their gifts,“ ſays the other. Froni whence it ap- 
pears, that when he called his difciples he was fitting 
in the temple, oppoſite to the cheſt into which it was 
uſual to throw in their gifts, or offerings: In the next 
place we are informed, that immediately on cloſing 
the obſervations in my text, ** he left the femple, and 
e as he went out he entered into a converſation with 
his diſciples.” | 


It is neceſſary to be very minute in theſe particy- 


lars; becauſe however remote and unintereſting they 


may appear at the firſt view, yet, perhaps, to fix be 
connexion of the two diſcourſes, whereof the one was 
carried on in the temple, and the other began imme- 
diately upon leaving it. And if indeed theſe two di 
courſes, ſo cloſely ſucceeding each other, can be — 

: ewll 
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ſhewn to refer alſo to each other, to lead to the ſame 
point, and to confirm the ſame doctrine, poſſibly we 
may be better enabled to ſucceed in our enquiry by 
this method of ſearch, than by any other. 


Juſt as he went out of the temple, we learn, that 
he entered into a converſation with his diſciples, who 
defired him to obſerve the building, what ſtrength, 
proportion, and magnificence were viſible in it. He 
returned an anſwer very different from what they ſeem 
to have expected; but ſuch as was a very proper in- 
troduction to that tender counſel, which their preſent 
ſituation made it neceſſary for him to give them. 
« Seeſt thou theſe goodly | buildings? There ſhall _ | 
be one ſtone left upon another, that ſhall not be 
© thrown down.” The aſtoniſhed diſciples immedi- 
ately aſked, © Maſter, when ſhall theſe things be? and 
* what ſhall be the ſign when all theſe things ſhall be 
« fulfilled ?” He aſſures them, © they ſhall all come 
to paſs in this generation,“ in the very life time of 
ſome who were now aſking the queſtion. He then 
informs them what ſigns ſhould be the forerunners of 
this deſtruction, and earneſtly warns them what con- 
duct it was their duty, and their intereſt to purſue un- 
der it, He particularly opens to them that ſcene of 
miſery, which they were to undergo themſelves ; that 
they ſhould be betrayed by their neareſt relations; 
that no ties of blood or friendſhip ſhould protect them; 
that they were to be hated of all men for his name's 
lake: but that their only ſafety conſiſted in their de- 
pendance upon him, and that he who endured to the 
end, who till perſevered in that dependance, ſhould 
be ſaved. For, ſays he, I will give you a mouth, 
" and wiſdom, which all your adverſaries ſhall not be 
| © able 


patience, and not an hair of aged ory ſhall periſh, 


ciples, immediately aſter he had finiſhed his remark 


and the terrors which his death muft produce in them; 


them to ſupport it. 
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& able to gainſay or reſiſt. Only pofſels your ſouls in 


You heat the advice which cChtiſt gave to his dif. 


upon the widow's behavior. Let os now ſee what 
fituation both he and they wete in when he gave it, 
For himſelf, in two days he was to be erucified. Af. 
ter two days, ſays St. Mark, was the feaſt of the paſl. 
over; and we know how the chief priefts and ſcribes 
already ſought h6w they might take Him by craft, and 
put him to death. The beginning therefore of all their 
forrows was juſt ready to come upon them. They 
indeed little ſuſpected how very ſoon lie was to be de- 
livered into the hatids of his enemies; but he himſelf 
knew it well: he knew alſd the feelings of their minds 


and therefore upon its ſo near approach, he took every 
method to arm them with NT and to prepare 


Under theſe circumſtances, what could be more na. 
tural for them than to apply to their own caſe the ex- 
ample of this poor widow, which he himſelf had ſo 
particularly propoſed to their attention, but a little 
before he began this diſcourſe? They, by the perſc- 
cution which he had juſt now ſo diſtinctly foretold 
them, were to be ſoon expoſed to the fury of the world, 
helpleſs and naked; ſhe, of her own free will, had jult WW ce 
now placed herſelf in the ſame diſtreſsful ſituation, he 


which the malice of their enemies was going to bring Ha 


upon them. They had long been witneffes of thei hay 
Maſter's miracles and doctrine ; bred up with bim, hut 


and inſtructed by him; and what 4 - muſt it 
be 
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be to them, who had learned fo many leſſons both of 
his power and his goodneſs, ſhould they meanly give 
up the bleſſings, which he had promiſed to their per- 
ſeverance,: in hearkening to ſuch fears and apprehen- 
fions, a8 this poor woman, far removed from all theſe 
advantages, had boldly and voluntarily expoſed her- 
ſelf to, but a fe minutes before, in their own preſence, 
and before their eyes? I will; not fay, that our Sa- 
viour's refleftions on her conduct neceſſarily calls for 
ſuch an application; but ſurely the time, the circum- 
ſtances, and the reſemblance of the diſtreſs, will admit 
it at leaſt, if not juſtify it. .. Suppoſe her behavior 
upon this occaſion had been repreſented, not in the 
colors of a real. hiſtory, but in the way of parable; 
would not the diſcourſe to bis diſciples, which imme- 
diately followed it, and which carries ſo cloſe a con- 
nection with it, be very juſtly. conſidered as the moſt 
proper clue to conduct us to the true moral of it? And 
ſhall we not allow him to take the ſame kind of ad- 
vantage of a real caſe, which he has ſo often, ſor the 
inſtruction of mankind, taken a ee 


There is not a fingle alle and which this 
poor widow is deſcribed, which has not a natural ten- 
dency, to give new weight to her example. She was 
a woman, by. nature formed of a weaker ſex; and 
from her very frame, tender, helpleſs, fearful ; ſhe was 
alſo a poor woman, deſolate, and abandoned to miſery; 


certainly neglected; probably deſpiſed. At a widow, 


he had new diſtreſſes and new dangers to alarm her. 
Had ſhe never morried, ſhe might peil have known 
happier days: Ihis, is certain, that the grave of her 


huſband ſwallowed up her moſt promiſing cpnneCtions. 
"OB. by her marriage, * had loſt her own friends; 


and 
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and the death of her huſband expoſed her to all the 
inſolence of his. Something not unlike this ſeems to 
, ariſe from her ſtory; had ſhe met with the ſmalleſt 

kind aſſiſtance from either, it is not eaſy to conceive 
how ſhe ſhould have been reduced to a condition ſo 
ancommonly low and neceſſitous. As the gate of 
friendſhip was barred againſt her, ſo it ſeems were the 
ayennes of charity. Had either of theſe been open to 
her, ſhe coulg hardly have owed all her hopes cf ſub. 


fiſtence to one ſingle farthing. | 


Vet this poor woman, ſo deſtitute, with hardly one 
hour s ptoviſion to ſuſtain her; neglected by the world; 
forgotten by her own family; and, perhaps, deſpiſed 
by thoſe of her huſband's; had virtue and reſolution 
enough, of her free and deliberate choice, to give up 
this ſmall pittance, this all, and without heſitation, at 
once to repoſe all her cares in the arms of God. 


150 me mention one ene more, becauſe 
however it may be ſeemingly ſmall, we find it diſtinctly 
marked out in both the Goſpels. St. Mark and Luke 
have both recorded, that her whole wealth conſiſted 
only in one farthing: but they have alſo both of them 
recorded, that this one farthing was made up of two 
mites. It was therefore eafily in her power to have 
retained one of them for her own uſe; and even ſo, 
ſhe would have caſt in more than the rich ones, be- 
cauſe ſhe'caſt in a fair half of all that ſhe poſſeſſed. 
This ſmall treafure, reſerved in her own hands, might 

poſlibly, for à few hours, have come between her and 
ſtarving ; ; and fo ſar as it might anſwer that purpoſe, 
it was to her an ineſtimable treaſure, but it was of no 


value at all to the treaſury where ſhe repoſed it:—the 
; acquiſition 


ö 
˖ 
| 
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acquiſition gave that no new wealth; the with- holding 
it made there no new What now eould be 
this poor widow's motive for fo uncommon a beha- 
vior? What, indeed, but her firm truſt, her devout 
dependence upon God! In him alone, the Author of 
our exiſtence, ſhe placed all her confidence: and ſhe 
would not keep in her own power, for a ſingle moment, 


even the poſſibility of rectiving one ou! $ ſupport 
ftom any other hand. 


This therefore "is to tha the true leſſon which our 
bleſſed Saviour ſo particularly called upon his diſgi- 
ples to learn from her example; it was the oifht mbſt 
immediately neceſſary for them to be inſtructed in at 
that perilous period: and I cannot help adding, it was 
that which her behavior, under her circumſtances, 
moſt naturally ſuggeſted; It is alſo a doctrine of uni- 
verſal importance; and ſuch, as even thoſe who may 
be thought leſs expoſed to the calamities of liſe, are 


ſtrongly engaged to make familiar to them; an hearty 
and firm truſt in God; and an humble confidence itt 


his power, and in his goodneſs; that whatever our 
outward circumſtances may prove, they ſhall, in the 
end, turn to our advantage: affuring ourſelves, that 
he ſtill careth fof us, and that while we with a peni- 
tent heart, and lively faith, depend upon him in all 
our dangers and difficulties, as he can Ways protect 


us, way never will ee 
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are Peace. 


VV HETHER! the wickedneſs of ſome, or the 
weakneſs.of others, hath done more diſſervice to true 
religion, I ſhall not take upon me to determine; but 
this is certain, that it hath been painted in very un- 
natural colors by both. Thie reyeries of enthuſiaſm 
have exhibited it in ſuch a light, as if a man was 
obliged to rendunce every bleſſing of this world, be- 
fore he could poſſibly be entitled even to the hope of 
happineſs in the other: the artful and inſidious de- 
ſpiſer of virtue draws (from his miſtake) an argument 
againſt religion itſelf; for how can you expect, that 
: what cannot give you even quiet here, can enſure to 
* auen n men : 


— 2s theſe deduftions are, « they. are yet 
capable of producing, in unguarded minds, a very fatal 
e fett; and while the weakneſs of ſome, and the wick -· 
eineſs of others, do both lead to the ſame unhappy 
concluſion, it is eaſy to foreſee, that the bulk of man- 
kind will look upon virtue with reluctance, and upon 
vice with delight; and follow happineſs where they 


think it calls them. And under ſuch a prepoſſeſſion, 


all 
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all the powers of perſuaſion muſt fail of their beſt and 
moſt natural effect, if not only the gate be very nar- 
ow, but the way to it be crowded: with briars and 
thorns, it is natural to expect that many will be fright- 
ened from entering into it. It ſhall therefore be the 
buſineſs of this diſcoutſe to conſider religion, as it more 
particularly regards this preſent life; and to recom- 
mend it from that inward peace and atisfaQion Which 
immediately attends it: that even they who are fondeſt 
of their eaſe here, may be the better reconciled to ſuch 


a a courſe, when they reflect how very much that caſe 


is likely to be improved and ſtrengthened by it. And 


for this purpoſe I have choſen the words of my text, 


as they not only contain a very ſtrong aſſertion that 
happineſs may be found in innocence, but as they 
afford us alſo a very ſtrong proof why it mult be fo; 
for furely there cannot be a more convincing argu- 
ment, that all the ways of virtue are ways of Fun 
neſs, than this, that all her paths . ns 


For is not this the very foundation of all our ng. 
pineſs, that the mind be at peace? And how can that 
perſon's mind be at peace, who is not ſatisfied" with 
himſelf? And what grounds can any man have for 
being truly ſatisfied with himſelf, if it be not this, that 
he knows his conduct has been ſuch as it ought to be? 
That he has done nothing but what is ſuitable to tlie 
dignity of his nature, and the impartial judgement of 
his own heart? It is the ſenſe of having done ſome- 
thing wrong, which makes our conduct unealy to us; 
it is our having gone againſt the light of our minds, 
that fills our mouth with gall, and turns ſweet into 
bitter, and equally unfits us for the enjoyment of our- 
ſelves and every thing elſe. He who acts according 
to 


/ 
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to the principles of virtue, is free from this uneaſineſt: 


ſuch a man cannot be diſpleaſed with himſelf, becauſe 


be has reaſon and 'confeience on his ſide; and that 
reaſon and conſcience are the very rule that he is to 
go by. As long as he does ſo, his peace is Jure; and 
to encourage him to this purſuit, and to aſſiſt him in 
it, is the buſineſs of religion: ſp that the exerciſe of 


religion muſt fit eaſy upon the mind, becauſe it teaches 


us to abſtain from every thing that is affenfive, and 
ſpurs us on to. the doing that which we cannot but 
approve in  quiſelves, and Foun | in others. 


And for the truth of this, I expand to the experience 
of all who hear me. Is there a man among us who ever 
heartily rępented of a faithful diſcharge of his duty? 
Is there one that lgoks back with ſorrow upon a well. 
ſpent life; or ſo much as wiſhes, that he had employ- 


ed it otheryiſe? What js there in piety and devotion; 


temperance and ſobriety ; juſtice, and charity; that 
ſhould fill a man with croſs and uneaſy reflect: ons? 

that ſhould make him regret ęither his ſally in neg- 
lecting the oppgrtunities of ſip, or his courage in hav- 
ing reſiſted them? The ways of innocgnce, are far 
from creating to us trouble or diſquiet: ſo far, that 


they naturally elevate and enlarge the mind; filling 


it with great hopes, and pleaſing reflections; making 
it agreeable to itſelf, as well as eſteemed by others ; 


and giving it a full aſſurance of peace 1 hand, as well 


2s a full proſpect of glory hereattery 


Qn the other hand, who is there that does not feel 


2 ſecret remorſe in the ways of wickedneſs? Who, 


that has gratified his unruly appetites, and does not 
wiſh he had gratified them cheaper? Who, that in 
e wy 2 BF | g 0 
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the full . of his moſt favorida indulgences, 


would not have been better pleaſed, if in the midſt of 


them he could have preſerved his innocence? For no 
man is ſo fond of vice, as to love it for its own ſake : 

it is the pleaſure, or the profit, which we promiſe to 
ourſelves by it that endears it to us. Our eyes are 
dazzled with the brightneſs of the proſpect, and in the 
fulneſs of that glare, we think every thing too little 
to part with for it: but when we are once in full poſ- 
ſeflion of what we looked for; when the flattery of 
falſe colors js removed away; when we are ſated 
with the, enjoyment, and begin to feel the emptineſs 
of 11: then the mind immediately returns to its firſt 
and pureſt apprehenſions of things; it ſees the folly 
of what it ſo eagerly hunted after, and deteſts the 
means by which it attained it. As the exerciſe of 
virtue lays the ſureſt foundation for our inward quiet, 
ſo has it a direct and immediate tendency to continue 
and to preſerve it. It removes all thoſe unnatural 
deſires which are ſo apt to diſturb us, and regulates 
all thoſe paſſions which are ſo fruitful of miſchief to 
others, and of anguiſh ta ourſelves, The doing this 
is not only a natural effect of religion, but makes up 


one great part of the duty of it, it is even become 


an objection againſt it that it does fo, as if it were any 
diſgrace to religion, that jt gives laws to our paſſions; 
that is, that it governs reaſonable creatures by the 
laws of reaſon, the very rules by which they were 
framed to be governed. It is the moderate and well- 
guided indulgences of our paſſions, which makes any 
enjoyment agreeable ; a boundleſs indulgence of them 
is as far from being ſolid pleaſure, as the mad fancies 
of a delirious. brain are from being ſound reaſon. 


The 
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The man may, indeed, amuſe himfelf with a thou. 
ſand wild projects; he may indulge his i imagination 
in the madneſs of his flights, and be very well pleafed 
in the midſt of them: but every man in his ſenſes ſees 
his diſorder, and pities him for that very wilaneſs i in 
which he thinks himſelf moſt happy. 


As long as men continue to be reaſonable crea. 
tures, their happineſs muſt be founded upon reaſon; 
if the. expect a laſting and a ſolid pleaſure from gra. 
tifying ir deſires, this maſt be the rule, and the 
meaſure ot eir doi g ſo; and it is no more true plea. 
ſure to do eyer, thing one pleaſes, ap it is true liderty 
to be ſuffered to do ſo. 


So that theſe men argue very falſely, who fare 
that becauſe there is ſome p'eaſure in gratifying their 
paſſions, there can therefore be none at all in ſetting 
bounds to them. Whereas, in truth, ſuch a regula 
tion is abſolutely neceſſary to our happineſs. As long 
as our appetites are reſtrained, the mind is eaſy; be 
_ cauſe ſo long it is in that ſtate for which nature firſt 
deſigned it. Take away this reſtraint, and all is con- 
fuſton, becauſe ſuch a conrſe is doing violence to the 
order of nature; it is putting the reins into wrong 
hands, and making a ſlave of that reaſon, whoſe right 
it is to command. 


0 


When God gave us paſſions, he deſigned them to 
be the miniſters of our-happineſs ; but he deſigned 
alſo that they ſhould be governed by religion. Under 
that government they are of excellent uſe to us; they 
add new life and quickneſs to the mind; and ftir it 
up to every real improvement, by giving us a more 

lively 
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lively ſenſe of the true worth of it. He who allows 
them a greater liberty than is conſiſtent with this, 
ſacrifices his own, and experience will ſoon ſhew him 
the folly of his conduct, becauſe he has made himſelf. 
4 ſlave to ſuch maſters as will never be ſatisfied with 
any ſervice they employ him about. Inſtead of this, 
they afe {till hurrying him on to new proſpects, which 
unavoidably tend either to rob him of his quiet, be- 
cauſe he cannot gratify them at all, or to plunge him 
into ſtill greater diſorders if he does. 


And for the truth of this afſertion, let us only con- 
ſult the experience of mankind. Take a ſhort view 
of thoſe who moſt ſet themſelves out for that which 
they call a life of pleaſure! How dead and heavy does 
their time hang upon them! How many artifices are 
they forced to fly to, in order to fill up the vacant 
hours, and to ſtifle that anxiety which they cannot 
remove! And the reaſon of this is very evident, be- 
cauſe ſuch perſons have created to themſelves a falſe 


_ appetite, which is always uneaſy until it is fed; and 


which, the mote they feed it, is ftill the more crav- 
ing. The only way to deal with ſuch an appetite, is 
to reſtgain and to ſubdue it; until this is done, the 
mind can never be at peace, becauſe every indalgence 
ſerves only to ſtrengthen its diſorder. Befides, he 
who makes pleaſure the firſt end of his purſuits, takes 
the ſureſt way to diſappoint himſelf; he makes hat 
the employment of his whole life, which was defign- 


ed only to give reliſh to a part of it; he turns into a 


ſtudy, what in reality was meant for an amuſement; 
and this as naturally ends in fatigue, as a ſurfeit ow 
duces loathing. 


Now 
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Now the virtuous mind is free from this anxiety 
his defires are eaſily ſatisfied, becauſe they are all na. 


wral; they are directed to their proper objects; they 
are alſo kept within their proper bounds; his plea, 
fures are pure and manly, and he is the leſs liable to 


be difappointed by them, becauſe he uſes them only 
as what they are, the inſtruments of recreation, not 


the end or the buſineſs of life. 


Beſides, religion muſt haves very powerful influence 
upon our happineſs here, as it ſupports us by a full 
affurance cf the divine favor and protection here and 
hereafter; and this is at once a very great pleaſure in it- 
ſelf, and that which doubles every other. For what 
greater ſatisfaction can any man have, than to reflect 
that he has engaged omnipotencg on his ſide? That as 

his conduct hath been ſuch, as himſelf muſt approve, 
fo it is well pleaſing to that God whom it is his greateſt 
intereſt to pleaſe? * Beloved,” ſays the Apoſtle, © if 


« our hearts condemn us nat, then have we confi- 


« dence towards God. A good canſcience not only 
entitles us to his favor, but it alſq aſſures us of his 
friendſhip. He who has preſerved his integrity, has 
ſecured the iwo beſt friends in the world, God and 
himſelf. This makes his mind cheerful and light- 
ſome; and as he has nothing to blame within, ſo he 
has nothing to fear ſrom without. | 


Whereas a vicious courſe of life always debaſes the 
ſoul ; it gives a littlen«ſs of temper, a poverty of ſpi- 
Tit very d fferent from that of the goſpel; an odious 
mixture of ſhame and ſear, the two moſt reſtleſs and 
moſt ſervile paſſions of the mind. For the ſenſe of having 


done amiſs, naturally covers a man with ſhame, and 
this 
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this throws a damp and. deadneſs over his ſpirits; he 
cannot bear to look into his own ſtate, becauſe he 


meets with ſo much confuſion in the proſpect; and 
therefore: he dares not venture to be alone, becauſe 
when he is ſo, he has no one to ſpeak to, but his own 
heart, and that he has made his enemy. Inſtead of 
this he is forced to try a thouſand little artifices for 


relief; he puts on a falſe gaiety, and runs to his com- 


panions, and wraps himſelf up in a cheerful diſguiſe, 


that he may get the better of his reaſon, and fly from 


his own reflections. And ſorely; there can be but little 
comfort in ſuch a ſtate as this! when a man is forced 
to hide from his beſt thoughts, and becomes tired of 
himſelf; when his very mirth is but affectation, and 
the heart is ſad in the midſt of laughter; and the only 
way now left to pacify his conſcience, is by heaping up 
freſh guilt, and laying in matter for new reproaches. 


And what ſtill more heightens the miſery of this, 
is, that he lies not pnly under the dominion of ſhame, 
but of fear alſq;z_ not only averwhelmed with confu- 
ſion for what is paſt, but with dread for what is to 
come. He who hath ſo often offended the divine 
Majeſty, cannot but tremble at the thoughts of his diſ- 
pleaſure; he certainly fgels the weight of his ſins, and 
cannot therefore but fear the puniſhment of them. 


It is one of the characters which Solomon gives us 
of the wicked, that he fleeth when no man pur- 
* ſueth.” He is not only terrified at every alarm of 
real danger, but he fancies to himſelf dangers where 
there are none. His guilt keeps him under perpetual 
apprehenſions, and his heart ſickens in the midſt of 


lis . becauſe terrors are upon him. On che 
other 


as he was before in the longing after it. 
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other hand, when he is viſited with any calamity, it 
falls upon him with double weight; his coriſcience i; 
then more awakened, and he looks up with a fearful 


expectation of the divine vengeance, becauſe he knows 


he hath deſerved it; and the longer it bath been de. 
layed, the more reaſon he finds to be affrighted at its 
fury now that it comes. So that every little misfor. 
tune' ftartles him, becauſe he looks upon it as the 
opening of judgement, the forerunner of ſomething 
worſe; and he hath not only the load of his preſent 
feelings to contend with, but the dread of all that he 
can imagine more. Sep dc 

Look now around, and ſee, what is there in the 
moſt ſucceſsful tranſports of fin that can make amends 
for this! Is a man's peace of mind ſo little worth, 


that he ſhould ſacrifice it to every wild appetite?—to 


pleaſures which are not only uncertain in the attain- 
ment, but unſatisfactory in the poſſeſſion? For how 
frequently is ſuch a perſon liable to be diſappointed; 
and what anxiety does he feel when he is ſo! How 
many circumſtances of time, and place, and power, 
and inclination! The things without him, as well as 
the things within him, muſt all concur to make him 
happy! How often muſt he fatigue himſelf in an end- 
leſs purſuit ; and follow after that which he can never 
reach: and if he does reach it, how poor, and mean, 


and empty does he find it! The pleaſures of fin muſt 


always be ſhort, becauſe they will bear no more than 
the acting, and that is ſoon over. After that, the 


appetites pall, and the enjoyment grows taſteleſs; the 


deſire of his heart is ſtill unſatisfied, and he feels him- 
ſelf as reſtleſs in the poſſeſſion of what he wiſhed for, 
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On the contrary, he who hath preſerved his inte- 
grity, bath a continual ſupport; his happineſs is always 
within his reach, becauſe it flows from himſelf ; and 
it is laſting, becauſe it is well founded. This makes 
his proſperity ſweeter, and his afflictions more ealy ; 
and which is moſt conſiderable of all, it furniſhes him 
with comfort when nothing elſe can, at the hour of 
death, and in the day of judgement : and ther it is 


that the ſinner moſt wants it. When ſickneſs and 


pain have brought him back to himſelf, and the vio- 
lence of his apprehenſions tears and confounds him; 
when he is forſaken of every other comfort, and that 
conſcience, which alone could ſuſtain him, ſtands up 
to accuſe and to upbraid him. 


I ſhall. only add, that if this ſhould prove to be true 
then, it muſt moſt certainly be true now. And there- 
fore; if virtue alone can lead us into everlaſting hap- 
pineſs, and the flattery of fin 'enfnares us only to our 
ruin, let us not any longer, no, not for a moment, 
heſitate at the choice. If the way to heaven be never 
lo rugged and uneven, it would ſtill be our buſineſs 
and our wiſdom to preſs forward, and force our paſ- 
ſage through theſe, and through till greater dithcul- 
ties, becauſe there is no other road that leads to it; 
ſince whatever pains we were at in getting thither, 
the reward would infinitely exceed the labor. How 
much more ſo, when God hath made the paſlage 
ſmooth and eaſy ; when he hath given us a law, which, 
tor our own ſake, ought not to be broken; and hath 
made religion our duty, only becauſe it is the beſt 
way of making us happy here, and without it we can 
never be happy hereafter. If God hath dealt thus 
gractouſly with his people, why will we continue 
obſtinate 


tio Her Ways are Ways of Pleaſanineſe, &c. 
| obſtinate to our own deſtruction? why will we ſtill fol. 


low after that which doth not uy and fell rr r peace 


and our ſouls for I ? 
| We have hitherto fatigued ourſelves 4 areſtlek 


variety of purſuits, and hunted for peace where it is 


not to be found; and, perhaps, God hath made the 


pleaſure of fin ſo empty for this very purpoſe, that 


| thoſe, who in vain had ſought for happineſs there, 


might at length be led to look for it in that virtue 


| where alone it is to be obtained. In that virtue there. 
fore let every one of us diligently and ſincerely ſeek 
for it; and let us no longer affright ourſelves with the 


difficulties of a religious life, becauſe whatever diff. 
culties there may be, they will every day lefſen—but 


the happineſs of the reward is ſtire and eternal. 


To which bleſſed ſtate of virtue here, and happineſs 


' hereafter, God of his mercy conduct us all, _ 
the merits of Chriſt our Saviour. Amen. 
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If thou, Lord, wilt be extreme to mark what is done 

- amiſs, O Lord who may abide it? 

For there is Mercy with thee, therefore ſhalt thou be 
feared. | 


Ir will be evident to any one who looks back to 
the beginning of this Pſalm, that it was compoſed in 
the time of ſome great misfortune and trouble. It 
was out of the deep, from under the weight of ſome ſore 
diſtreſs, that the Pſalmiſt cries out unto the Lord; 
„Lord! hear my voice! O let thine ears conſider 
* well the voice of my complaint.” 


And this is the natural language of moſt men in the 
lame circumſtances ; for affliction is ever apt to rouſe 
and toawaken the mind ; it brings us back to a better 
ſenſe of ourſelves, and teaches us to feel our own 
weakneſs, until we are obliged to humble our pride, 
and to fly for refuge to him whoſe help cometh from 
on high. And when we have thus thrown ourſelyes 
upon God in the midſt of our diſtreſſes, the next ſtep 
ls to look back to the cauſes of them; to conſider the 
offences of our paſt life, which have called down his 
auger upon us, and to deprecate that vengeance which 
ve have deſerved for them. © If thou, O Lord! wilt 
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« he extreme to mark what is done amiſs, who may 
« abide it; for there is mercy with thee! Thou art 
« a good and a gracious God; flow to anger, and 
ready to pardon :- who will not take advantage of 
© the infirmities of our nature, but ſpareſt us, that 
ve may yet find leiſure to repent ; and doſt readily 


_ © accept all thoſę who turn unto thee. _ 


2 | And thus far, I believe, moſt men are willing enough 
to go on with the Pſalmiſt. Their pain, and their dil. 
treſſes, ſend them back for a while to their Maker; 


and when no one elſe can help them, they make haſte 


to him that can; and as the weight of their tranſgrel. 
ſions lies heavy upon their hearts, and doubles all their 
griefs, ſo they would gladly compound and get rid of 
them; and therefore they will confeſs that they have 


deen guilty of many fins, and are even content to be 


at the pains of a ſhort prayer for the forgiveneſs of 


h 
r 


They will allow too, that there * merey with God; 
mercy enough! It is in that they have placed their 
comfort, and they are very willing to reſt upon it. 
But, when they come to the true conſequence of the 
Pſalmiſt's reaſoning; when they are told, that the pro- 
per inference from God's long-fuffering and forbeat- 
ance, is to create in us the greater awe and dread of 
offending him; — this is a truth which bears hard upon 
them, which they cannot reliſh without great uneaſi- 


_ neſs, and therefore hops are reſolved not to liſten to 


it at all. 


So that inſtead of looking up thankfully and mak- 


ing a 1951 uſe of his goodneſs towards them, the 


e 
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encourage themſelves, in their wickedneſs, from it, 
and make that very forbearance which was deſigned 
to lead them on to ſalvation, not only to be an occa- 
ſon, but a pretence and an argument for their falling. 
And agreeably to this was the way of reaſoning which 
was ſo much in vogue in the days of Solomon: © be» 
« cauſe ſentence, (ſays he,) againſt an evil work is not 
executed ſpeedily, therefore the heart of the ſons of 
men is fully ſet in them tp do evil.” Becauſe God 
has forbotn with them ſo long, therefore they flatter 
themſelves that he will continue to forbear with them 
always; they are ſtill ſafe in the mid(t of their great 
provocations, and why ſhould they fear any farther 
puniſhment for them? - 


Now this is a deluſion; fo much the more danger- 
ous, not only becauſe it is very popular and common, 
but becauſe it has been artfully diſguiſed, and great 
pains have been taken to dreſs it out in ſuch a man- 
her as may belt fuit with the weakneſs, or the pre- 
judices of mankind; We have been told, that it is 
beneath the dignity of God to trouble himſelf at all 
with our conduct; that we are but the worms of the 
earth; ſo infinitely beneaththe Majeſty ofthe Maſt High, 
that it is unworthy of him to concern himſelf with us, 
or to take the leaſt notice of us: or if he does look 
upon us, that it will be with an eye of tenderneſs and 
compaſſion; and that inſtead of judgement, he will 
remember mercy : which can never lead him to.puniſh 
a few momentary ſins with eternal deſtruQion. Such 
are the falſe reaſonings which artful men have made 
uſe of, firſt to cover over their own vices, and to draw 
others into the ſame corruption; at one time denying 
his providence, and at another undermining his juſtice 

I and 
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and his truth; as if it was any way below the Majeſty 
of God to govern, what it was no way below the Ma. 
jeſty of God to create: or as if, becauſe he is ſo good 
and gracious to accept all thoſe who turn unto him 
faithfully, he was therefore obliged to accept us whe: 
ther we will turn unto him or no. 


It will not, therefore; be an improper aftempt to 


lay before you the true ends and reaſons of God's for. 


bearance with ſinners; that when we have conſider. 
ed what the motives of his long-ſaffering are, and the 
purpoſes which he wonld anſwer by it, we may the 
bales know what bounds to ſet to our hopes, and 
what uſes we ought to make ef it. And though, 
perhaps, it were eaſy to aſſign other reaſons why the 
Spirit of God ſo long ſtrives with us, yet I ſhall chuſe 
to mention but two, not only as they are very ob- 
vious and important in themſelves, but as I find them 
chiefly inſiſted upon by himſelf thronghout the Holy 
Scriptures. For though we may fafely aſcribe to Al- 
mighty God ſuch counſels as manifeſtly tend to his 
own glory, and the good of mankind, yet certainly 
the beſt and fitteſt way of coming at the knowledge 


of his deſigns is, by conſulting that will wherein be 


* himſelf n them to us. 


: Now the Holy Saher point out to us theſe two 
great-reaſons for Almighty God's delaying the puniſh- 
ment of ſinners in this life; firſt, becauſe the imme- 
diate puniſhment of the witked here would, in many 
caſes, involve the righteous alſo; and, ſecondly, that 
this delay of puniſhment may be a means of leading 


the wicked themſelves to repentance. 
| | E 
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It hall, therefore, be the buſineſs of this diſcourſe 
to conſider theſe reaſons; and from them to make 
good the inference of the Pſalmiſt in my text, by ſhew- 
ing, how there being mercy with God is upon both 
theſe accounts, a very ſtrong argument why be ougut 
to be. feared, 


And firſt, one reaſon why God delays to puniſh the 
wicked in this life, is, becauſe ſuch puniſhments would, 
in many caſes, involve the righteous alſo: for the good 
and the bad are ſa intermingled together in this world, 
they are ſo blended and united, either by the ties of 
the ſame c munity, or neighborhood, or intereſt, 
or family, that it is Impoſſible, without a continued 
miracle, but the wicked muſt-often receive benefit by 
the proſperity of the good; and, on the other hand, 

the good muſt feel ſome ſhare of the calamities of the 
wicked. Thus, for inſtance, in all national diſtreſſes, 


' when God is pleaſed to viſit a people, and to ſend out 


his ſore judgements, the fire, and the ſword, and the 
famine, and the peſtilence, among them; how js it to 
be expected, but that thoſe who live together in the 
lame common views, mult ſuffer together in the ſame 
common calamity? Thus alſo in private families: 
how many god nen are there who may have wicked 
relations? who may be tortured either in their parents, 
or their brethren, or their children, or thoſe who may 
be much dearer to them than all theſe; and can ſuch 
good men throw off at once all their natural affections? 
Can they be unconcerned ſpectators of the miſeries of 
their kindred? Or rather, will not the ſenſe of that 
guilt which has brought thoſe miſeries upon them, 
be an additional grief and burthen to them? On the 
. ſo long as virtuous men live here, ſo long 
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the wicked muſt ſhare ſome of the good effects of their 
virtue. Let the reſt of the world be never ſo cor. 
rupred, yet good men will ſtill exerciſe their charity, 
and forgiveneſs, and patience towards them; they will 
relieve their wants, and pity their ſufferings, and plead 
in their behalf, both with God and man; and either 
by their charity, or their examples, or their inter. 
ceſſion, will continue to do good to them, and to pro- 
cure bleſſings for them. 


So that, as long as men are thus nearly mingled 
together, it is not to be expected but that, in many 
inſtances, they muſt ſuffer and mult rejoice together. 
Thoſe who have preſerved no ſhare of virtue them- 
ſelves, will yet partake of the bleſſings which are de- 


rived down to thoſe who have; and the vices of ſome, 


were they to be inſtantly puniſhed, muſt naturally 
draw down miſery upon others who had never incur- 
red the guilt of them. 


And, therefore, we all along find throughout the 
Holy Scriptures, that God has had a particular regard 
to the virtue of his ſervants, and has not only not in- 


volved them in the common ruin, but has even delayed 


the common ruin of the wicked for their ſakes. Thus 
in the caſe of the flood, that firſt great inſtance of 
God's vengeance againſt mankind, when there was 
but one righteous perſon left wpon the face of the 
earth, and the corruption of the world was as uni- 
verſal, as the deluge, which was to purge it; yet we 
read, that that one perſon found grace in his ſight; 
and not only Noah himſelf, but his whole family, 
were ſaved from deſtruction. Thus alſo, in the caſe 
of Sodom, God aſſures us, that had there been ten 


O Leu. who can abide it? Co. 119 


ti perſons found in that city, he would not 
— deſtroyed it for their ſakes. And it is very re» 

markable the manher in which Abraham argues with 
God upon this occaſion ; * Wilt thou alſo deſtroy, 
« (ſays he) the righteous with the wicked? That be 
« far from thee! to do after this manner, to ſlay the 
« righteous with the wicked, and that the righteous 
« he as the wicked, that be far from thee! Shall not 
« the Judge of all the earth do right?” He appeals 
to it, as to a principle of natural juſtice, that as there 
was a great difference between the lives and conduct 
of theſe two ſorts of men, ſa they ought not to be con- 


founded in the ſame common ruin ; and if the righ- 


teous could not prevail to preſerve the wicked, at leaft 
that the deſtruction of the wicked ſhauld not be ſuch 
as to involve the righteous. And accordingly we 
find, that for want of the ten good men, the whole 
city was deftroyed. So that though we have great 
reaſon to hope that God will frequently, in this world, 
ſpare the guilty for the ſake of thoſe righteous perſons 
who dwell among them, yet we have no reaſon from 
thence to conclude, that he will ſpare them for their 
own. And, therefore, as it is a very powerful proof 
of God's hatred of vice, and his reſolution to puniſh 
it, when we already ſee him, even in this world, in- 
fitting ſuch ſevere vengeance upon it; ſo it cannot 
but be a very powerful argument for the practice of 
virtue, when we conſider, that a man is not only the 
better entitled to hope for his own ſafety, but may even 
become the inſtrument of delivering a whole nation, 
and preſerving every thing that is near and dear to 
him by it. Thus again in the caſe of Ninevab, God 
thought it a ſufficient reaſon for preventing the ruin 
of that grey city, that there were in it more than fix 
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ſcore thouſand perſons, who could not diſcern between 
their right hand and their left. Not only the regular 


and conſtant exerciſe of virtue, but even the inno- 
cence of childhood, the bare freedom of ſo many 
perſons from any actual guilt and wickedneſs, was a 
defence to them. And thus alfa with regard to 
particular perſons : when God had denounced a moſt 
terrible judgement againſt Ahab and his houſe, yet 
immediately upon Ahab's repentance, it follows, that 
becauſe he had humbled himſelf before him; becauſe 
he ſeemed ſenſib e of his guilt, and gave ſigns of 


amendment, Jod would not bring the evil in his 
days, but in nis ſon's daye would he bring the evil 


bc upon his houſe,” 


It will be needleſs to recount to you more inſtances 
to this purpoſe; let us rather aſk, what is the natural 
conſequences of all theſe? And what can it be but 
this : Not that God will at all pardon fin, but that he 


will ſhew a particular favor to virtue; that though he 


does for ſome time defer the puniſhment of the wick- 
ed, he does not for that reaſon forget it : his regard 
to the piety of fome, or the innocence of others, or 
the repentance of a third, may ſuſpend the execution 
of his juſtice, but for all this his anger is not turned 


away, but his hand is ſtretched out ſtill, 


Agreeably to this is the account given by our bleſſed 


Lord in the Parable of the Tares : © For when the 


% enemy had-ſawn tares among the good ſeed, and 
* the ſervants of the houſholder ſaid unto him, Wilt 
6 thou that we go and gather them up? He faid, 
« Nay : leſt while ye gather up the tares, ye root up 
e alſothe pw with them. Let both grow ge” 


uni 
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« until the harveſt, and in the time of harveſt I will 
« ſay to the reapers, gather ye together firſt the tares, 
« and bind them in bundles to burn 0 but gather 
« the wheat into my barn.” 


Here then let us ſtop; becauſe we have here not 
only a full account of God's forbearing with the wick- 
ed, for the ſake of the juſt, but we have the reaſon 
alſo given why he does ſo. Becauſe, however cloſely 
their intereſts may now be interwoven, a time will 
come when they ſhall be greatly aiſtinguiſhed; when 
the tares ſhall be for eyer ſeparated from the wheat, 
and be bound up in bundles and. caſt into the fire. 
And if this be indeed the method of God's proceed- 
ing with ſinners here upon earth; if he forbears with 
them now only, becauſe the day of final vengeance is 
at hand, when he will render to every man according 
to his works, ſurely this very forbearance ought to be 
anew argument to us to fear him. For what will it 
then avail the wicked that they were rich, and proſ- 
perous, and had the world in their poſſeſſion; that 
they grew up and floyriſhed like the tares, and over- 
topped the good ſeed, and looked fair and well-liking ; 
if in the midſt of this, the harveſt comes ſuddenly upon 
them, and they are cut down and burned, and de- 
ſtroyed for ever? If God ſpares ſinners now, for the 
lake of the juſt perſons who live among them, have 
they not, upon this account, the greateſt cauſe to fear 
that in another world, when they are no longer to be 
together, the full vengeance of their ſing will there 
overtake them; and as. the reaſon of his merey hath 
then ceaſed, the forbearance which was regulated by 
it will ceaſe alſo. \ 


I proceed 
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I proceed now to conſider the ſecond reaſon laid 
down; namely, that this delay of puniſhment may be 
a means of leading the wicked themſelves to repent. 
ance. So St. Peter expreſsly tells us: The Lord is 
not ſlack concerning his promiſes, (as ſome men 


* count ſlackneſs) but is long-ſuffering to us-ward, 


* not willing that any ſhould periſh, but that all ſhould 
come to repentance.“ Thus alſo God himſelf af. 
ſures us, that he doth not grieve nor afflict willingly 
* the children of men; that he hath no pleaſure in 
& the death of the wicked; but rather that he ſhould 
* return from his ways and live.“ And therefore he 
is all along deſcribed, throughout the Holy Scriptures, 
as waiting patiently for the converſion of a people, 
ſtriving with the ſpirits of mankind; giving time, and 
leiſure, and invitation to repent; and never utterly 
deſtroying them, until they had filled up the meaſure 


of their iniquity, that is, until all other methods had 


deen tried, and they were ſo bad that nothing would 
reclaim them, 


Now ſurely if this be one great end of God's mercy, 
it ought alſo to be one great argyment with us to fear 
him. If he ſpares us ſo long only to try if we will 
yet turn unto him, what ſtronger motive can we want 


to renounce all our iniquities, and to tremble at the 


thoughts of continuing any longer in them! One 
would hope, when all this forbearance is fo evidently 
deſigned for our good, that the ſenſe of our own inte- 
reſt would incline us to take hold of it; that when he 
has ſo long, and ſo freely ſtretched out his mercy to 
us, common gratitude would teach us not to abuſe 
it; and as it is the worſt ſign of the baſeſt temper, not 
to be prevailed upon by kindneſs, nor melted by tender 


uſage, one would think the bare — of the 
| thing 
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thing would be ſufficient bar to us from ſinning on in 
deſpite of mercy. For what can be more baſe and 
unworthy than this: becauſe he is flow to anger, and 
of great kindneſs, therefore to weary out his patience 
and abuſe his goodneſs to the laſt? Becauſe he has 
ſpared us ſo long, therefore to fin on ſo much longer? 
Becanſe his grace and long-ſuffering hath much 
abounded, therefore make our guilt and i impeni- 
tence ſo much the more to abound? 


If God hath hitherto ad us, that we may ſtill 
have new opportunities, as well as new arguments to 
repentance, can we any longer doubt how both thould 
be employed? Inſtead of this, let us rather make 
haſte to redeem the time which we have already loſt, 


and to make the molt of that which is not yet fled from 


us; let us make haſte to put away all our miſdoings, 
and humbly and thankfully to return to him, who has 
hitherto been ſo good as to forbear with us; and who 
is yet willing, upon our ſincere repentance, to receive 
us {till nearer into his favor, and to pardon us. This 
will anſwer the deſign of his mercy towards us, and 
nothing elle can. Let us, therefore, no longer de- 
ceive ourſelves with vain hopes, nor be encouraged, 

from our being {till ſafe, ſtill to preſume farther, and 
to reje& his mercy for God will not be mocked, 
neithet will his Spirit ſtrive always with us. If we 
will not be led to fear him in this world, we ſhall be 
forced to tremble before him in the next; and all thoſe 
who will not be won by the mercies of his providence, 
will in vain attempt to fly from the terrors of his juſtice. 


From which, God of his grace deliver us, for the 
merits, and through the mercies of Jefus Chriſt our 
Lord and Saviour. Amen. 
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ST. MATTHEW, Ch. xvl. Ver, 26. 


bat is a Man profited i if be ſhall gain the whole World, 


and loſe his own, Soul? Or Kt ſhall a Man give in 
exchange for bis Soul? 


— 


Tur great queſtions which a wiſe man would put 
to himſelf in: in any deſign or undertaking, are ſuch as 


| theſe:—If all things ſucceed according to my wiſh, 


what benefit and advantage will it be to me? If! 


am a gainer in one reſpect, ſhall I not be as great, or 
er loſer in another? When all things are caſt 


up, what will be the foot of the accompt; and upon 


the whole matter, in the final iſſue and reſult of things, 
what will be the gain or loſs? Becauſe, though the 
advantage may appear never ſo great in one reſpett, 
yet if this be overbalanced by a greater hazard and 
loſs in another kind, far more conſiderable; it 1s, 
upon the whole, but a fooliſh bargain, and a wiſe man 


| will not meddte with it. This, therefore, i is the nature 
and tendency of thoſe queſtions which our Saviour 


here puts ypon. two caſes, which he {uppoles. 


Firſt; Suppoſe a man ſhould gain the whole world, 
and ruin himſelf for ever, what would be the advan- 
tage of it? What is a man profited. if he gain the 


« wholg world, and loſe his own ſoul?” 
Secondly; 
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Secondly; Suppoſe a man had made ſuch a "ANT 
and undone himſelf for ever to gain the world, when 
he comes to be ſenſible of his folly, what would he give 
to undo his bargain?  ** What ſhall a man give in 
« exchange for his ſoul ?”*. that is, what value is there 
ſo great that he would not willingly part with; what 
thing is there ſo precious as to be a proper equiyalent 
to redeem, and recover that which he had loſt? 


From the words, there ſeems naturally to ariſe theſe 
two conſiderations ; 1ſt. That it is a fooliſh bargain 
for a man to forfęit his eternal happineſs upon any 
terms, though it were to gain the whole world. 
2dly. That whoever makes this bargain, will one timo 
or other ſadly regret it, and be ſenſible of the mon- 
{trous folly of it, and would even give the whole world, 
if he had it, to undo it again. 


And firſt, it would be a moſt fooliſh bargain for a 
man to purchaſe the whole world, with the loſs of his 
eternal happineſs, Indeed, the folly of this one would 
think ſufficiently evident at firſt ſight ; yet we every 
day ſee men guilty of it; ſo that either they do not 
diſcern it, or they do not conſider it; and, therefore, 
to make men ſenſible of their monſtrous folly herein, 
it may not be improper to conſider theſe two things, 
iſt, How inconſiderable the purchaſe is; and, 2dly, 
How great à price is paid far it. 


Our Saviour here puts the caſe to the greateſt ad- 
vantage on the purchaſer's ſide. He ſuppoſes the gain 
to be much greater than was ever yet made; and even 
upon this ſuppoſition, it will appear to be no ſuch mighty 
en, if we conſider che great uncertainty of 

| holding 


plies thus much, that it js loſt from thoſe who had it 
' before; which ſhews the poſſeſſion of theſe things to 


N — — 2 
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holding the whole world, or any part of it. The im. 
poſſibility of uſing and enjoying it all; and (if he had 
it all and could uſe it all,) the improbability of being 
happy with it. Theſe conſiderations muſt certainly 
diminiſh the value of ſuch a bargain, when all of it 
is uncertain, and the greateſt part of it is uſeleſs to 
us; and when even while we have it, we are as far 
from being fatisfied as if we were without it. Let 
us therefore conſider (if we had it all,) the uncer. 
tainty of holding either that all, or any part of it. 
The very ſuppoſition of gaining the whole world im- 


be uncertain, and that they are not fure to continue 
in the ſame hand, Indeed, no man is ſure of any 
thing in this world, either for his life, or for any 
conſiderable part of it; and if he were, yet no man 
is ſure of life itſelf for one moment. How many ways 
hath the providence of God to change the higheſt 
proſperity of this world, into the deepeſt miſery and 
forrow? To overturn, in an inſtant, the loftieſt for- 
tune; to pull down the proudeſt aſpirer; to impo- 
veriſh the moſt wealthy; and to make extremely mi- 
ferable the moſt happy of mankind ? Alas! the fineſt 
fabrick whereon we can build our hopes, how eafily 
is it deſtroyed by the caprice of enemies; by the trea- 
chery of friends; by a ſtorm at ſea, or à fire at land; 
by our folly; by the malice of others; or by the im 
mediate hand of God! Nay, all the outward circum- 
ſtances of happineſs may continue firm and unſhaken, 
and yet a man be extremely miſerable by the inward 
vexation and difcontent of his own mind ; and if riches, 
and proſperity, arid greatneſs, were fure to ſtick by 


us, yet we ourſelves are fickle and uncertain, and 
would 


- 
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would loſe the reliſh of them. Beſides, that our life 
is 2 vapor, eaſily blowa away, and though it be the 
foundation of all our other enjoyments, yet it is as 
{rail and as inconſtant as any of chem: ſo that if a 
man could gain the whole world, yet would he ſtill be 
clogged with a double uncertainty, either that of loſing 
it, or that of leaving it; either of having all his ad- 


them. 


rantages taken from him, or himſelf ſnatched from 


Let us conſider, in the next place, that though a 


man had gained the whole world, and were ſure to 


keep it for a conſiderable time, yet it is impoſſible he 
ſhould enjoy it all. In the midſt of all that he poſſeſſeth, 
there are millions in the world that in deſpight of 


him will ſhare theſe things equally with him; equally 


pineſs. 


to all the purpoſes of human life and temporal hap- 


[t may, perhaps, give a man fome imaginary plea- 


ſure to ſurvey in his thoughts how much he hath the 
command of; but when he has done, he cannot tell 
what to do with the hundred-thouſandth part of what 


he poſſeſſed; he cannot even have the poor pleaſure 
of beholding it with his eyes; ſo that if a man could 
gain the whole world, it would be no ſuch mighty 
bargain : and the very firſt thing ſuch a perſon would 
do, if he were wiſe enough to contrive his own hap- 
pineſs, would be to take juſt ſo much to himſelf as 
would ferve allthe real leſſer conveniencies of life, and 
to diſpaſe of the reſt as faſt as he could. And who 
can think it reaſonable, eagerly to deſire and ſeek 
after that which a wiſe man would think it reaſonable 


to part with, if he had it. 


Upon 


— 
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Upon this there ariſes till another diſadvantage, 
that if it were poſſible far a man not only to gain, but 
really to uſe and enjoy all the world, it is ſtill a thou- 
fand to one he would find no great contentment in it. 
We ſee, in daily experience, that it is not the inereaſe 
of poſſeſſions, or the addition of new honors, that gives 
happineſs; becauſe that does not ſpring from outward 
enfoyments, but from the inward frame and diſpoſition 
of a man's mind: the man who can govern his paſſions 
and moderate his deſires, will as ſoon find contentment 


in a middling fortune, as in the income of an empire; 


and he that cannot find it there, will never be ſatis: 
fied with abundance. -A little inſight into the world 
will ſhew us, that poverty and contentment much 
oftener meet together, than a full fortune and a ſatis- 
fied mind. All fullneſs is naturally uneaſy; and men 


are many times in greater pain after a plentiful meal, 


than they were before it. 'The greateſt enjoyments 
of this world, as they are vanity, ſo are they uſually 
attended with vexation of ſpirit.” -You ſee then what 
the purchaſe amounts to; if he had it, he could not 
Hold it; if he could hold it, he could not uſe it; and 
if he could uſe it, he would not be contented nor 
happy with it. Let us now ſee how great a price he 
pays for this purchaſe ;' he gains the world, but he 


« Joſes his own ſoul;“ that is, he ruins himſelf for 
ever; he deprives himſelf of a happineſs infinitely 
greater than the whole world can afford, and that not 
for a while; but for ever; and he expoſeth himſelf to 


a miſery ſo great; as all the enjoyments of this life 
would not _ a f Es man to endure for one 
hour. | 


Bure 
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Surely the putchaſe ought to appear very conſi- 
derable, when ſach an intolerable price is paid for it; 
when for any enfoyments of this world a man has quit- 
ted his intereſt in a bleſſed immortality,” and has loſt 
his own foul for a preſent gratification. The loſs js 
aſtoniſhingly great, and beyond all imagination, ſo 
great, that nothing can recompenſe it, and fo fatal, 
that it can never be repaired. And muſt it not be a 
prodigious folly in us to part with our ſouls, and to 
renture our happineſs on fuch poor terms? The folly 
is great, if we conſider only what an unequal price 
men pay for ſo ſmall a purchaſe; but it is much greater 
if we conſider the fooliſſi order of their choice; firſt, 
to pleaſe themſelves with a ſhadow and appearance of 
happineſs, and then to be really miſerable for ever. 
Surely, if there were any neceſſity of making ſo un- 
even a bargain, ſurely a man would reſerve the beſt 
condition for the laſt ; becauſe paſt miſery very highly 
increaſes the pleafures that enſue, and gives them a 
more taſteful reliſh; whereas the greateſt heightening 
of miſery, the faddeſt aggravation of an unhappy con- 
dition, is to fall into it from the top of a proſperous 
fortune. And furely upon this view of things, no man 
that is reaſonable, if he did but conſider the difference 
between time and eternity, between a few years and 
everlaſting ages, would ever be perſuaded to forego 
the happineſs of heaven, and to fall into the incenſed 
hands of the living God! No, not if the whole world 
were offered to him as a conſideration. And yet, 
alas, theſe large terms of gaining the whole world, 
are but a ſuppoſition which our Saviour makes, to 
ſew the unreaſonableneſs of moſt men's choice! In 
truth, and in effect, the caſe of ſinners is much worſe; 
among all thofe numbers who have given themſelves * 


over 
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over to perdition, there is not one who has ever made 


himſelf ſo good a bargain; and though the whole world 
be but a pitiful price to be paid for a man's ſoul, yet 
fo ſtupid are the greateſt part of thoſe beings whom 
we call reaſonable, as to ſtrike up a bargain even fot 
the little fragments and portions of it. There are but 
a few who ſtand upon ſuch terms as this world thinks 
conſiderable; moſt men barter away their ſouls for 2 
trifle, and let their eternal happineſs to ſale for a thing 
of nought. Thus it is in truth; and the ſuppoſition 
which our Saviour here makes of gaining the whole 
world, is but a feigned cauſe; the market was never 
yet ſo high; no ſinner had ever yet ſo great a value 
for his immortal ſoul, as to ſtand upon ſuch terms. 
Alas, infinitely leſs than the whole world; a little 
fordid gain; the gratifying of a vile appetite; the in- 
dulging an unmanly paſſion ; the ſmile or frown of: 
great bad man; the affeQation of wit ; the fear of 
fingularity, and of diſpleaſing the company; theſe and 
ſuch like mean and pitiful conſiderations, tempt thou- 
fands every day to make away themſelves, and to be 
undone for ever! And thus I have done with the fir 
head propoſed, the folly of this adventure: I proceed 
now to the ſecond; the ſevere reflection which men 
will make upon themſelves for this their folly. What 
would they not undergo to undo this fooliſh bargain! 
What ſhall a man give, what will he not:give, in ex- 
change for his ſoul? To redeem and recover ſo great 
2 loſs; and ſooner or later every man will be ſenſible 
of this folly; probably in this world, but moſt cer- 
tainly in the other. Whenever the ſinner comes 
coolly to reflect upon himſelf, and to eonſider ſeriouly 
what he has done, with what indignation will he lock 
upon himſelf, and cenſure his own madneſs? or if 5 
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he able to keep away ſuch thoughts while be i is well 
and in health, yet when he is ſeized upon by ficknieſs , 
and comes to lie upon a death-bed, he will then, in 


deceived himſelf, when he ſhall ſtand trembling on 
the confines of eternity, and look back upon this 
world, which how conſiderable ſoever it once appear 
7 to him, can ſignify nothing now that he is to leave 
When he conſiders how much he hath parted 
vid, and is now like to loſe for ever, for the falſe 
and treacherous advantages of a vain world, he will 
then need no body to convince him of his error, or to 
aggravate his folly to him; he will then repent heartily 
that he was not wiler, zad wiſh for nothing ſo much 
25 that God would grant him time to revoke and undo 
this fooliſh bargain: and how glad would he be to 
give the world back again to ſecure his ſoul, and 
to throw up all his unjuſt gain, and the advantages 
he has indirectly made by fraud or violence. This is 
the ſenſe I believe of moſt men when they come to 
leave the wofld ; and if it be true, then it muſt cer- 
tainly be true now. 


But whatever ſenſe men have of theſe things when 


certainly be convinced when he comes into another 
world ; we ſhall then have nothing to divert us from 
theſe thotights; + we ſhall feel that which will be a ſenſi- 
ble demonſtration to tis of our own folly. Men will 
then curſe thoſe falſe and flattering pleaſures which 
have cheated them into ſo much miſery, and their own 
matineſs moſt of all, that ſuffered them to be abuſed 
ſo eaſily ; then would they give ten thouſand worlds 
to recover the opportunity of a new choice: but it 


cannot 


ad, 


all probability, be ſadly ſenſible How mück he hath 1 


they come to lie upon a ſick bed, every ſinner will moſt 
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cannot be; they parted with their ſouls once at a cheap 
rate; but no price will then be accepted tor the re. 
dennen of them. | 


Let us, therefore, whenever we are temptedby any 
preſent pleaſure, or advantage, to provoke God, and 


to deſtroy our own fouls; let us conſider what an un- 


equal bargain we make, how little we purchaſe, and 
how very much we part with for it. Let us take time, 


whenever we are ſolicited to any fin, to conſider and 


to anſwer the queſtion in my text: What is a man 
<« profited if he gain the whole world, and loſe his 


< own foul? Or what ſhall a man give in exchange 


_ for his foul?” 


8 
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Take 41 no Thonght for the PER for the Mor- 
row ſhall take Thought for the Things M itſelf > ſuffi+ 
cient unto the Day is the Evil tberem. 


| I T will be evident to every perſon who at all con» 


ſiders the ſcope, and the connexion of this diſcourſe, 
that the words which I have now read to you, are 
by no means fitted to ſupport a very odd doctrine, 
which ſome men have been ſo weak as to build upon 
them. They cannot poſſibly imply, that we are com- 
manded to live at random, ſecure and careleſs of what- 
ever may befal us; they do not at all diſcourage us 
from looking carefully into the conſequences of dur 
own, or of other men's conduct; nor from endea- 
voring to foreſee and to prevent approaching dangers; 
they do not at all diſſuade us from making proviſion 
againſt future events, nor at all encourage us to lay 


up nothing, or fo concern ourſelves about nothing, 


but what is preſent and immediately before vs: for 
ſuch a conduct would ill become either à wiſe, or a 
good man, and could never be reconciled with many 
of the plaineſt precepts given us in Scripture. But 
the true defign and intention of theſe words is eyi- 
dently this, to diſcourage and to forbid ſuch a con- 
cer: about- future accidents, as is attended with 


K 21 uneaſineſs, 
Vu 
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uneaſineſs, and diſtruſt, and deſpondency ; ſuch a de. 
gree of thoughtfulneſs as takes up, dejects, and diſtract 
the mind. We are not to pry too curiouſly into the 
remote iſſues of things, nor to afflict and perplex our- 
ſelves with the fore-thought of imagined dangers; we 
are not to guard againſt want by a too eager and 
anxious purſuit of wealth, nor ſufter ourſelves to be 
ſo engroſſed by providing ſupplies for the neceſſities 


of this life, as to forget that we are deſigned for an- 
other. But what we are commanded in the text is, 


to baniſh all perplexing and extravagant cares, whe- 
ther as to the good things of this world, how we ſhall 
be furniſhed with them;' or as to the evil things of it, 
how we may eſcape them. In this ſenſe it is, and 


In this ſenſe only, that we are commanded to take no 


thought for the morrow ; and therefore in only this 
ſenſe it ſhall be my buſineſs to ſhew both the evil, and 
the unteaſonableneſs of all ſuch anxious thoughts, and 
how little they are to be juſtified either in point of 


piety or prudence. 


We need no other argument to prove the evil of 


ſuch anxiety than this, that it always ariſes from a 
ſecret diſtruſt of God's goodneſs to us, and of his per- 


petual and watchful care over us. It has, indeed, a 


great deal in it of the nature of infidelity ; and there- 


fore our bleſſed Saviour applies himſelf to thoſe who 


give way to it, by calling them O ye of little faith. 
Did we repoſe an entire confidence in God; were we 
thoroughly perſuaded that he is as ready, as he is 


able, to do every thing that is needful for us; that 


without his permiſſion and appointment no ſnare can 
. entrap us, no calamity can cruſh us, no evil can ap- 


I to hurt us; had we always upon our minds 2 
| * 
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deep and lively ſenſe of theſe truths, it were impoſſi- 
dle that a concern for future events ſhould much diſ- 
quiet us: we ſhould certainly, according to the advice 
of St. Peter, caſt our care upon God,” if we in 
good earneſt belieyed that he careth for us. 


I do not fay, that even this perſuaſion would render 
us entirely indifferent to all events, or wholly uncon- 
cerned at the probable approach of. impending dan- 
gers; but it -would, in good meaſure, take off the 
ſting and edge of our forebodings; it would compoſe 
and calm us into a patient reſignation of ourſelves to 
the divine will apd appointment ; it would make us 
hope the beſt, that there is room to hope in every 
caſe; and to expe the worſt that could happen with 
tranquility and evenneſs, | 


We all know, and believe, that God is infinitely 


vile and good; and what greater ſecurity can we have 


than to be under the protection of infinite wiſdom and 
goodneſs? Do we not know, and feel, that we de- 
pend upon him originally for what we are, and every 
moment for our continued preſervation? And can 


we doubt, whether he, who gave us the greater gift, 


our being, will afford us the leſſer gift, what is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to our well-being? The argument is 
our Saviour's. © Is not the life more than meat, and 
* the body than raiment?” | 


The ſame. plain leſſon we learn from the obſerva- 
tion of God's perpetual care and providence over the 
ſeveral ranks of lower and leſs noble creatures; over 
the fowls of the air, and the beaſts of the field, and 
even the plants that flouriſh on the face of the earth. 

"Theſe 


the difficulties it is likely to meet with; and leaves it 
at liberty, under that view, to Prepare itſelf every 
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Theſe all wait upon him, who giveth them their meat 
in due ſeaſon. He feeds them within, and he clothes 
them without, either for uſe or for ſplendor, as ſeem- 
eth beſt to him. His overflowing bounty ſupplies 
them with whatever is ſuitable to their natures and 
wants ; and ſhall he, who provides thus liberally for 
inferior beings, neglect any method of taking care for 
man, the heir of his bleſſings, and the Lord df this 
creation? * If God fo clothe the graſs of the field, 
which to day is, and to-morrow is caſt into the 
* oyen, ſhall he not much more clothe you, O ye of 
6 little faith?“ DS 


I proceed now to the ſecond head, to ſhew that an 
anxious concern for to-morrow is as deſtitute of all 
pretences to wiſdom as to goodneſs, A thing which 
at firſt hearing will hardly be allowed, ſince the look. 
ing forward to the probable eyents of things, hath 
been ever eſteemed one of the firſt and chiefeſt in- 
ſtances of prudence. And ſo indeed it is, and with 
very good reaſon, when that ſagacity i is exerted in 
a proper manner, and kept within its due bounds 
when it gives the mind a calm and clear foreſight of 


way for the encounter; but when it ſerves only to 
diſarm us of our courage, and to deprive us of our 
reaſon; to create vexations, and to multiply dangers; ; 
it is then the very folly of fooliſhneſs. For, 


Firſt, the taſk which we ſet ourſelves is infinite and 
endleſs; and after all it will not anſwer the deſign for 
which it is intended. The poſlible evils and cala- 
mities of life are without number; and in vain 2 
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ſhould we attempt to reckon them up, and could we 


bo count them, it would ſtill be a vain attempt to fore- 
m- caſt with ourſelves particularly how we might avoid 
les them. Did the affairs of this world proceed in ſo re- 
nd ular a courſe, that we might trace every event from 
for its cauſe, and judge with tolerable certainty of the 
or future by the preſent, it might, perhaps, be prudent | 
his ſometimes to employ our thoughts on things at a dif- 
id, tance, arid endeavor to foreſee whatever could be fore- 
he ſeen, in order to make our beſt advantage of it. But, 
of alas, we have no ſure thread to guide us in ſuch ſearches 
as theſe! The events of life are, to the utmoſt de- 
gree, uncertain ; and often depend on ſuch fecret 
mn fprings and motions, as lie without the reach of our 
ll obſervation; and therefore fall out ſo croſsly, and ſo 
h contrary to common rules, that it is but loſt labor to 
K. draw plans beforehand, and form nice conjectures 
h upon them. The race (every day's experience may 
1- convince us,) 1s not always to the fwift, nor the bat- 
h tle to the ſtrong, and therefore future events ought 
n not to be the object of any great or laſting concern. 
; Beſides, the evil which we fear may not happen at all; 
f or before it happens, we may ourſelves be ſnatched 
t from the world, and then it is to us as though it had 
ö never been. And why then ſhould fo fhort- lived a 
) thing as man lengthen. out his cares ta no purpoſe? 
r Why ſhould a creature of to-day, take CPI] for 
; the morrow ? 


If the evil will come, it is time enough to bear it 

when it does come; but it is an unpardonable folly 

to invite it to come, and to tarment ourſelves before 

the time; to add imaginary affliftions to thoſe which 

are real, and to ſuffer a thing a thouſand times over 
in 
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in idea, becauſe we muſt ſuffer it once in fact. If the 
evil will not come, then our fear of it is our only 


evil; and, ſurely, ſuch a fear i is vanity and vexation 


of ſpirit, in the utmoſt propriety of expreſſion: ſo 


that this anxiety of mind makes us feel a thouſand * 


afflictions which will never oyertake us, and multiplies 
thoſe which certainly will; and how'can a worle cha- 


racter be given of any thing! that ſets up for prudence? 


Beſides, it not only multiplies the evils of life, but 
it takes from us the power either to eſcape or to bear 
them. It will neither let us uſe thoſe methods which 
may beſt ward off the blow, nor leave us ſtrength to 


ſuffer (what we cannot prevent,) with decency and 


patience, That trembling and weaknefs, which pro- 
ceeds from too quick a ſenſe of approaching danger, 
takes away from a man the uſe of thoſe limbs which 
mould help him, either to grapple with it, or to fy 


| : from it. 


This ſuſpicious concern for futurity, robs us of 
all the eaſe and advantage which might ariſe from a 
diſcreet uſe of the preſent moment. The greateſt 
pleaſure, on this ſidę heaven, moſt certainly lies in an 
even and compoſed, a calm and a ſteady mind; 2 


| mind that is inwardly at reſt, and by conſequence at 
leiſure to enjoy all outward comforts; chat hopes the 


beſt, and is prepared for the worſt, and enjoys the 
preſent without being anxious for the future. art 
a temper is the greateſt of all earthly bleſſings ; it ; 

gives the taſte and reliſh to all other "Vleſſings, and 


therefore i it muſt be the greateſt of follies to throw up 


poſitive tranquility now, out of the yain fear of be- 


wg robbed of it ſome time or other hereafter. Add 
10 
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to this, that very frequently the preſence of the evils 
themſelves ſuggeſts much better expedients, wiſer and 
quicker counſels to us, than all our boaſted wiſdom 
and prudenee at a diſtance can do. Thus, for in- 


' ſtance, ſickneſs doth of itſelf produce in us ſuch a a 


temper, as all our 'forethought could never give us, 
ſuch as is directly fitted for that trial; it makes us 
fond of privacy, of quiet, and of ſilence, which con- 
duce to our recovery, and gives us ſuch a ſeriouſneſs 
and readineſs to ſubmit to good advice, as is agreeable 
to the dangers which attend it. And fo indeed it is 
in moſt other evils; the very weight which preſſes us, 
points out that poſture by which we can beſt ſupport 


ourſelves under it, or throw it off from us. Trouble 


not thyſelf, therefore, about what is to come; ſuffi. 


cient unto the day is the evil thereof! For, when it 


does come, it will either find thee, or make thee, ready 
to undergo it. The morrow ſhall take thought for 
the things of itſelf;” and why then ſhouldſt thou 
beat a needleſs ExPEncy | of thought beforehand? 


Let all of us make ourſelves familiar with this ex- 
cellent, this beneficial doctrine: let all thoſe who are 
convinced of its truth, and of its efficacy, put it im- 
mediately in practice. If we ſincerely believe that a 
divine providence watches over us, let us ſhew our 
faith by our works; let us live as if we did believe it; 
let us not act, or think, or feel, as if we were with- 
t God in this world: but let us live withal patiently, 
reſignedly, chearfully, as knowing that we are ſecure 
of his protection when we really need it. Let us 
behave like dutiful children under the guidance of a 
wiſe and gracious parent, who we are ſatisfied loves 
us, and will, 25 he thinks fit and ſees beſt, provide for 

| 5, 


carried into the midſt of the ſea; though the waters 
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us: and, therefore, let us ſubmit to him with a ready 
obedience, and trouble ourſelves with nathing farther, 
but only-to do the duty which be hath appointed ws; 
and then to caſt all our care upon him, becauſe we 


know he careth for uu. 


Could we bring ourſelves once to this divine temper 
of ſoul; could we work ourſelves up to this devout 
confidence; all the turns and changes of human 
affairs, all the ſtrokes of ill-fortune, which we either 
feet or fear, would fit light and eaſy upon us. In 
the midſt of confuſion and trouble, of evils ha$ging 
over us, or already come upon us; of real, or af fancied 
dangers, we might be calm and ſerene; poſſeſſing our 
fouls in patience, and the good things of life with 
pleaſure; enjoying the preſent happineſs without fear 
or diſquiet for future accidents.; and in the midſt of 
our diſtrefles, {till ere gr N hach 
taught us: 


* God is our hape BOT ant” © © yoo preſent - 


er help in time of trouble: therefore will we not fear, 
* though the earth be moved; though the hulls be 


{© thereof rage and ſwell, and though the mountains 
© Maſks at the tempeſt of the ſame.” 


To him, the Father of life; the diſpenſer of good 
and evil; the diſpoſer of events; the rock of our con- 
fidence;—be all honor, and praiſe, and'glory, now 
| and for ever. Amen. 
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And why call ye mie Lord, Lord ! and do not the Things 
pa IT jay? 


From theſe words there is very naturally ſug- 
geſted to our minds, an occaſion to enquire, from 
whence it comes to paſs that ſo many who acknow- 
ledge the great truths of religion, ſhould yet act in 
direct oppoſition to them: and then having pointed 
out the cauſes of this contradiQion, it will be proper 


to aſſign ſome remedy againſt it. 


And, firſt ; whence comes it to paſs, that ſo many 
who acknowledge the great truths of religion, do yet 
act indirect oppoſition to them? Is it that ſuch perſons, 
whatever they may pretend, are yet Atheilts and un- 
believers in their heart? By no means: men of this 
ſtamp are very rare. There may be, indeed, and 
often is, a certain degree of unbelief which makes the 
inconſiſtency between our profeſſion and practice. 
Men may be believers in general, who yet are diſbe- 
levers in ſame reſpects: for inſtance, they are not 
thoroughly convinced of the heinouſneſs of ſome ſins, 
or of God's diſpleaſure againſt them; they. have got- 
ten ſome erude indigeſted notions, that vice is not of 
ſo deadly and deſtructive a nature, nor God ſo ſtrict 

a being 
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a being as he is repreſented in Scripture. With ſuch 
an unbelief it is that St. Paul charges the Iſraelites, 
* So then,” ſays he, „we ſee that they could not 
enter in becauſe of unbelief. What unbelief?—. 
Not unbelief in general; not the denying his proyi. 
dence, or the religion which he ordained; they had 
too many glaring and repeated proofs cf God's pre- 
ſence among them to doubt of either: it was there. 
fore an unbelief, as to ſome certain points, ſo far and 
no farther, that cauſed them to be diſobedient. They 


did not doubt either his being, or his power, but 


then they did not heartily believe his promiſes and 
threatnings, ſo as to be influenced by them. But 
though this is often the caſe, and accounts for a great 
deal of wickedneſs which prevails among the bulk of 


mankind, yet it does not fully come up to the point 


in queſtion; for all the knowledge in the world, all 
the abſtracted reaſonings we can form, will ſignify 
little until the affections are engaged, and intereſted on 
the ſide of virtue. Principles will only float uſeleſs in 
the head, until the heart, ' out of which are the iſſues 


of life, is touched and warmed'by them; until our 


inclinations fall in with our duty, we ſhall apply our. 


ſelves to it in a cold ſpiritleſs manner, as a meer talk, 


as the unnatural reſult of force and impoſition upon 
us, not as the pleaſing offsprin of our'own ingenu- 
ous and manly choice. It is this only which can pro- 
duce in us a ſettled reſolution to ſerve God; and it is 
this only which will enable us to overlook little diff. 
culties, and to charge through great ones. A man 
of a large compaſs of thought may be able to define 


the nature, to meaſure the bounds, and to thew the 


beauty of virtue; in the mean time he ſhall content 


himſelf with the barren demonſtration, and leave the 
praduce 


* 
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practice of it to others; while on the other hand, a 
poor ignorant perſon, who knows not what a demon- 
tration or a definition means, ſhall diſcharge every 
duty which the other can demonſtrate, through an 


affectionate reliſh for goodneſs, and from, what is ge- 
nerally the belt caſuiſt, an honeſt heart. 

And to account for this we need only obſerve, that 
it is not truth as ſuch, it is not mere unintereſting 
truth, the beautiful but uſeleſs furniture of the head 
that determines the will ; but it is truth endeared to 
the affections, conſidered as important, and brought 
home to the heart, that powerfully touches the inmoſt 
ſprings and movements of our nature. It is not 
enough to. influence the will that we apprehend a 
thing to be good and valuable in itſelf; for we all 
apprehend the ſame of ſeveral branches of learning, 
and yet never think of ptoſecuting the ſtudy of them. 


It is farther requiſite, that we apprehend the thing to 


be neceſſary to our well-being, and that we find our- 
ſelves uneaſy in the abſence of it: for while we are 
ealy without it, a diſtin& apprehenſion of its excel- 
lency, though it may produce a ſupine ſpiritleſs wiſh, 
will never beget 4 ſtrong and vigorous deſire. It will, 
indeed, play round the imagination, but comes not 
to the heart. Whereas everlaſting miſery muſt have 
its terrors; and that glory, which has an eternal weight 
in itſelf, muſt have its weight with every wiſe man, 
who conſiders himſelf as intereſted in it. Vice cannot 
ſand the teſt of ſuch a conſideration, when brought 
home to our boſoms, and preſſed powerfully upon 
our hearts. When once this ſun ariſeth, the beaſts 
of prey get them away, and lay them down in their 
dens; ſo that a man with all his knowledge may very 
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eaſily go aſtray, if he does not ſeriouſly conſider virtue 
as an eſſential ingrediept of happineſs, and that too at 
the very time when he is proceedihg to action; for 
thoſe truths only will be conſtantly preſent to the mind, 
with which we are warmly affected; until we are ſo 
affected they will be often abſent; and ſince nothing 
can act where it is not, the moſt evident truths, while 


they are abſent, will have no more effe& upon the 
mind, than if they had never been there at all. 


And thus it comes to paſs that men, who are great 
maſters of reaſon, and ſeem to have a very ſound 
judgement in every thing elſe, are yet ſlaves to their 
paſſions; others, of much inferior abilities, have been 
remarkable for ſubduing them. For it does not re- 


quire any uncommon reach of thought to underſtand, 


that the favar of God is preferable to all worldly 
views, and that eternal happineſs is better than a ſhort- 
lived pleaſure. All that is here required, is ſuch a 


degree of affection as may keep theſe truths preſent to 


the mind; neither to let them flip out of it, nor to lie 
idle in it. And let a man be ever ſo dull, if he keeps 


| his eye fixed and intent upon that grand point, ever. 


hſting happineſs, he will have light enough to dired 
him to it : he, who purſues his journey with a deter- 
mined Readineſs, will much ſooner arrive at the end 
of it, than a perſon of much greater ſtrength, who 
diverts intq bye-paths in purſuir of every thing which 
ſtrikes his fancy. A very flender ſhare of ſenſe, with 
a great deal of watchfulneſs, circumſpection, and a 
pious jealouſy over ourſelves, will go much farther 
than all the knowledge in the world, without an aftual 
application of what we do know. The laſt is but the 
wiſdom of the head; one grain of the wiſdom of the 
heart is worth it all. 
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In a word; it is in every man's power to be remils 
and negligent; or to be attentive and conſiderate: to 
dwell upon religion, the happineſs of heaven, and the 
terrors of hell, often and long; or to diſmils thoſe ſub- 
jeds, and at onde ſhut out all reflections upon them. 
And according as we do the one, or the other; not 
according as our abilities are great or ſmall; we ſhall 
become good or bad men: for it is by no means the 
want of abilities, it is want of ſerious conſideration 
that is the inlet to every vice. 


It has been an obſervation, that men of ſuperior 
wit and vivacity, when they happen to take a wrong 
turn, are generally worſe than others. If there be 
any real foundation for this remark, it may poſſchly 
ariſe from this, that the ſame quickneſs of mind which 
enables them to aflemble ſo many different ideas, 
hinders them from giving a due attention to any of 


them; and therzfore they ſuffer themſelves to be car- 


ried away with thoſe heightening touches, and thoſe 
ſtriking images, which are unknown to men of leſs 
lively and more regular appfehenfions. For wit is, 
in this caſe, like light; it not only ſhews the objects, 
but it guilds them; it does not barely exhibit things 
to your view, but alſo gives a luſtre and a brightneſs 
to what it exhibits; it paints them out in all the colors 
of beauty, and lends them charms which are not pro- 
perly their own. Under this deluſion it ts eaſy to 
raiſe either our own paſſions, or thoſe of others; 2 
fine imagination will readily do this; but there is need 
of a well poized judgement to cool, to jnoderate, and 
to allay theme $ 


Beſides, 
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22 des, ſuch men can more eaſily ſet their facuf. 


ties upon the ſtretch, and will therefore find out 3 


thouſand evaſions which eſcape men of leſs invention 


and refinement. No wonder; therefote, if where 
there is a weak heart, what is called a good head, 
plunges men deeper into error. No wonder if men 
play the fool, who have every wiſdom, but that with- 
out which all other wiſdom is folly, a wiſdom unto 
ſalvation. 


Indeed, whatever other diſadvantages wit may haps 


pen to lie under, it is not ſingular in this; even the 


dulleſt, the heavieſt man among us, will find his head 


fruitful enough of evaſiorts to reconcile his duty to his 
Intereſt, when they come in competition with one an- 
other. Arguments will never be wanting to make 


that appear reaſonable; which is once found to be 


agreeable or profitable to us. He who earneſtly wiſhes 
that a thing was lawful, has half conſented that it is 
ſo. Diſhotieſty has already crept into his heart, and 
the tranſition from thente to the head, (whatever ma- 
terials it may happen to be compoſed of,) is very quick 
and ſudden. Cuſtom would lead us to conclude, that 


ſuch a man only puts on an appeatance of religion to 


deceive the world; but thoſe who confider the various 
windings and turnings of ſelf-love, and the deceitful- 
neſs of ſin, will ſoon know there are ſeveral other mean 
arts by which men lull their conſciences, and come to 


. e in impoſing upon 1 


Indeed, it may very properly be queſtioned, whether 
we are ſo often guilty of diſhoneſty in our dealings be- 
tween man and man, as we are of an inward diſhoneſty 


and unfair dealing in our intercourſe with * 
I | P 
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We are all but too artful in palliating our vices; we 
have all but too well learned to caſt in ſhades the de- 
formity of them. Vices, however the ſame in general 
and in the groſs, are yet diverſified, as to ſome parti- 


culars, in each individual; and becauſe my vice is not, 


ſo ſtrongly marked, or has not the ſame ſymptoms 
as that of another man, my partiality to myſelf con- 
cludes, that it is no vice at all; for we are oftener 
deceived by our own ſelf. love, than by any other 
ſophiſtry whatſoever. A.man may know, for inſtance, 
that pride in general is a vice; and yet be at the ſame 
timeignorant that he himſelf is proud: becauſe to con- 
ſider the nature of pride and humility in general, does 
not at all alarm his paſſions. It is ſofar mere ſpeculative 
knowledge, and the man is therefore no way concern- 
ed, until what he knows in general comes to be ap- 


plied to himſelf in particular. To form clear and 


diſtin& notions of virtue and vice in general, is an 
ealy matter, becauſe here we do but follow aur judge- 
ment, without any bias or prepoſſeſſions; but to have 
clear and diſtin&@ notions of ourſelves, whether we are 
guilty of ſuch,a vice, or endued with ſach a virtue, is 

a work of ſome difficulty; becauſe here, when we 
would bring matters home to our own boſom, the 
paſhons are immediately up in arms, and ſelf-love 
darkens things faſter than our reaſon can clear them 
up. IIence ou pride (whatever that of others be) is 

a greatneſs of ſpirit, an elevation of ſoul, a juſt ſenſe 


of our worth: aur covetouſneſs, is all frugality; our 


ambition, a deſire of doing good. Vice always puts 


on ſome advantageous dreſs, and appears in ſome ſpe-' 
cious diſguiſe to. endear itſelf to our choice. We 


ſearce ſee any thing in this world in a full and juſt 


light; and - our/elves_leaſt of all: it is feſerved for 
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another world, that vice, like deſtruction, ſhould hare 
no covering; and virtue, like its — author, appear 


in perfect beauty. 


Beſides, that which is the cauſe of moſt errors in 
ſpeculation, is fo likewiſe in matters of practice; men 
are really, for the greater number, but half thinkers; 
they do not conſider things throughout; they do not 
give reaſon its full extent; nor ſuffer it to have its full 
influence over their actions; they take reaſon for their 
guide as far as they like it, juſt to ſuch a point, and 

no farther; and then the cuſtom of the world, or any 
other faſhionable motive, takes ifs place, and alters 
their opinions. So eaſy is it for men of good under. 
ſtandings to aQ contrary to their general, their ſtand. 
ing perſuaſion ; ſo eaſily, at ſome certain times, do 
the plaineſt truchs appear to us in a quite different 
light; and our paſſions, though they do not deprive 


us of all ſenſe of right. and wrong, yet leave us ſo 


confuſed and indiſtin& notions of them, that they are 


really of little or no ſervice. So quickly are we led 


to conclude, from ſome particular circumſtances, that 


What in general we confeſs to be a ſin, is, in our own 
caſe, both pardonable and proper; and between tie 


art of flattering ourſelves with the good conſequencs, 
and of lefſening the bad ones, we go on in a pleaſing 
ſelf-ſecurity, and even deceive ourſelves into a belicf 


that we have done wiſely upon the whole. 


Aid thus I have ſhewn how men come to act con- 


trary to their ſtanding principles and belief; for they 
never act contrary to their preſent perſuaſion; 1, 


not even when they ſin wilfully and out of choice. 


Even then they do not chuſe the evil as evil, but fatter 


themſelves 
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themſelves with ſome falſe views, and think they have 


have 
pear found out an artful expedient to enjoy all the good 


that is in their crime, and yet fence off all the evil by 
a timely repentance. Having therefore ſeen from 
whence it proceeds that men are ſo eaſily led to act 
contraty to their conviction, let us now, in the ſecond 
place, go on to point out the proper remedy for it. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


o not 7 
s full And what that is, the foregoing diſcoutſe may in- 
their form us. If the great cauſe of our going againſt con- 
„ and vition be this, that we have not a proper reliſh for | 
T any thoſe truths whereof we are extremely ſenſible, our | | 
alters firſt and moſt natural employment muſt be to contra _ | | 


a better reliſh for them; to make them more neceſ- 
fary to our minds, and to cultivate every method which 
may beſt endear them to us. We all know by what | 
means it is that we are inclined to ſet our hearts upon 
one object, rather than on another. Something per- 

haps at the firſt appearance ſtrikes us; and being once 

pleaſed with having been fo ſmitten, we often revolve 

upon the image of that which gave us ſo much plea- 
jure; and as we more and more conſider it, we bring 

it ſtiff nearer to our hearts, and make it both more 

neceſſary and more dear to us. For the fake of this 
new gueſt, we are ready to diſmiſs all other ideas, and 

look upon them as troubleſome intruders, that come 
between us and our chief favorite. By fixing our 
thoughts long and often upon it, we ſee thoſe charms 
to which indifferent perſons may be entire ſtrangers, 


nd come at laſt to Hin the notion of our own hap- 
or they mess fo cloſely to it, that we can never aſterwards 
n; no, join them. And ſurely, what is fo often done, and 
choice. bs fo regular an effect in common cafes, ought to be 


tied, and may be -equally ſucceſsful in matters of 
"MEN I. 2 religion. 


| 
Up == + 148 Aud why call ye me Lord, Lord! . - 


"Wu | religion. . Religion has ſomething ſo amiablein i it, that 
| it will eaſily recommend itſelf to a diſintereſted choice; 
1 or if the mind be already made captive by other ob. 
| jects, yet religion has ſuch rewards to give, as may 
| naturally be expeQed to looſen the chain. Only uſe 

the ſame way to light up your love for this, as you 
| would in any other purſuit; take the ſame pains, and 
follow the ſame meaſures, and you will not fail of 
| ſucceſs; and if you endeavor as heartily to be in love 
8 with virtue, as with any other objett, your paſſions 
| . will ſoon take their proper eourſe, and lead you not 


only to wiſh for it, but to be uneaſy without it. At 

Ui ffuſt you may find ſome pain, <cauſe there are poſlibly 
If ſome prejudices in your way; but however reluctant 
you are at-firſt, learn only to meditate often upon it, 
| - and to conſider i it alone, and you will ſoon learn to 
N kindle at it. If even a ſenſible good preſents itſelf to 
lf ® | view, it will not intereſt our paſſions, until our ima- 
! | tion has been taught to dwell upon it; to ſhut out 
* every thought that may make againſt it; and to en- 
. courage every idea that may make for it. In any caſe, 
| 


ſenſible or mental, a light tranſient occaſional view of 
1 ſome apparent good, may produce a wiſh for it; and 
8 ſo it will do for the greateſt poſitive good; but theni it 
1 will affect us no farther than as ſuch good is choſen by 

| us; as it is endeared to our affections; as it is made 

neceſſary to us; as it fixes our attention, and becomes 
| the favorite object of our ſerious conſideration, We 
1 ſee theſe objects as we ſee the ſtars, which however 
14 | great in themſelves, ſhine upon us, by reaſon of their 
way diſtance, with a feeble light, and a diminiſhed glory 
fl | | But conſideration is the glaſs which brings them home 
11 5 | to us; which ſhews them in their proper ſplendor; 
If gives us to know their immenſe number, thei 


unmeaſurabe 
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unmeaſurable diſtance, and their vaſt dimenſions; and 
makes us ſee how little and inſignificant this earth is 
to which our affections are attached, and how deſpi- 


rt ob. 
may cable, in eompariſon of thoſe grand arg brilliant ob- 
ly uſe jou which are above it. 


The law of God is the primary object for our 


, and | 
it of WY thoughts, our hearts, and minds; and ought to be firſt 
n love and higheſt in our conſideration : but his law will 
aſſions never be uppermoſt in our hearts, until we have hap- 


pily contracted a reliſh for it. And a reliſh for virtue 


Ju not 
$8 * is to be acquired juſt as it is for other kinds of food, 
oflibly which were, at firſt diſtaſteful and offenſive; it js by 


uſing ourſelves to them, that the firſt averſion wears 
off, and a liking for them ſucceeds in its room. 
By a cuſtom of doing good aftions, we ſhall learn an 
eaſy and graceful manner of doing them; and that 
caſe and grace will ripen into a love for them, until 
we hunger and thirſt after righteouſneſs; that is, we 
ſhall be uneaſy, as we always are in the diſcontinuance 


r ima· 
wt out 


to en- 

y caſe, of that to which we have been long accuſtomed. And, 
new of in fine, we ſhall be enabled to cry out with confidence, 
t; and Lord! Lord! becauſe we are habituated to do the 
then it thingy which he ſays. 

ofen by 


Which that we may all do, &c. 
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mee, is 72 of. God doth nal commit Sin, for his 
Seed remaineth in TH aud he cannat Sin, becauſe 
be is born 4 God. 


* 


1 HAVE choſen theſe words to * the ie fubjed of 
the enſuing. diſcourſe, far this reaſon, becauſe they 
ſeem to me to have been very ill underſtood, or very 
unfairly repreſented. Very odd doctrines have been 
drawn from them, under the ſanctified notions of 
regeneration, and a new birth; and, therefore, it 
cannot be improper far an unprejudiced mind to 
enquire how far theſe words do really ſupport them. 
Let us, therefore, for this purpoſe, examine what is 
meant by being born of God: how far“ wholoerer 
is born of God doth not commit ſin;“ what we 
are to underſtand by the reaſon aſſigned for this, 
4 for his ſeed remaineth with him:“ and, laſtly, bow 
it is affirmed that he cannot fin, b he is born 
« of Gad.“ A fair account of theſe particulars 
will, I think, be very uſeful to us, with regard not 
only to this text, but to 0 many others. . 


{ 


Firſt, then, what are we to underſtand by © being 


e“ born of God?” Now this phraſe, by an eaſy figure, 


Hgnificy « our , being of ſuch a divine and heavenly 
5 diſpoſition, 
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diſpoſition, as denominates a man a worthy and a good 
Chriſtian; a true and ſincere member of Chriſt; ſuch 
as makes him a good ſubject of the kingdom of God 
on earth, and, qualifies him to be a partaker of his 
kingdom i in heaven. And the reaſon of the expreſ- 
fon is clear and obvious: for as, in the ordinary 
courſe of natural things, the offspring is always of 
the ſame kind with the ſtock from whence it proceeds; 
as the effect is in its due proportion anſwerable to the 
nature and operations of the cauſe which produced 
it; as the ſtream muſt always be of the ſame kind, 

and retain the ſame qualities with the fountain from 
which it flows; as the branches cannot be of another 


EE nature than the root from which they derive their 
bs original; ſo-in things moral, in things figurative, in 
* things ſpiritual, there can hardly be any deſcription 


given of them ſo lively and ſo expreſſive of their true 
nature and qualities, as by repreſenting them under 
the ſimilitude of the ordinary courſe of cauſes and 
effects; and according to the proportion of things of 
2 natural derivation. The ingrafted branches alſo, 
as well as the natural, receive their vigor from the 
root to. which they are united, and partake of its 
life and fruitfulneſs. And, therefore, our ſpiritual 
communication with Chriſt; our dependance upon 
him; the neceſſity of gur being transformed into the 
likeneſs of his nature; and of our being, ip our 
meaſure and proportion, what he was, is the compleat 
poſſeſſion of divine perfection. This he repreſents 
to us by an alluſion to the vine, of which bimſelf 
8 the root, and his diſciples are the branches: nor 
could the largeſt deſcription more clearly point out 
to us, how the Chriſtian life conſiſts in the practice 


of thoſe e which are the belt i imitation of the 
divine 


— — 
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divine perfections, than this ſhort compariſon. Thus 
again; we are called children by adoption; and why? 
but becauſe they, who are ſo, are ſuppoſed to con- 
form themſelves to the manners, to imitate the 
cuſtoms, and to obey the rules of the family they 
are adopted into; and as far as poſſible, in every 
reſpect, to anſwer the relation of natural children 
h ſcripture ſtiles thoſe the children of Abraham, 
not only who were derived from him, by lineal de. 
tʒ but much more all thoſe, who, though ſtrangers 

y birth, yet ſo imitated his faith, and fo copied 
after his obedience, as if they had had the advantages 
of his religious education, and had been brought up 
in the family, and under the immediate care of that 
great father of the faithful. 4 70 | 


To be born of God, therefore, ſignifies, by the like 
figurative expreſſion, being of ſuch diſpoſitions, and 
poſfeffed of ſuch qualifications, through the habitual 
practice of religion, as if we had been originally conſti- 
tuted of a more excellent and divine frame: that, in like 
manner, as angels (thoſe higher and more perfect ſpirits, 


thoſe ſervants of his, who do his pleaſure): are conſtantly 
and cheerfully obeying his will in heaven: ſo we 


alſo may, conſtantly and without reluctance, perform 
his commandments upon earth. Of ſuch St. Peter 
fays, that they are made partakers of the divine nature; 
that is, they are exalted beyond their proper and 
original capacities, to the likeneſs of God, and to 
2 participation of his divine excelleneies. Our 
Saviour himſelf illuftrates his deſcription of a truly 

ood man, by the like compariſon ; that which is bor? 


of the » fleſh, is Aeſb; ; but that which is born of the Spiri 


Ws r ſpiri it: his meaning ls, * our natural birth wt are 
entitle⸗ 
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entitled only to the poſſible acquirements of this frail: 
and mortal life; but by being renewed in the ſpirit of 
our minds, through the power and efficacy of true 
religion, we are prepared for an happy immortality; I 
ſuch as we ſhould have ſhared in, had we been origi- 


tual nature; and had we been made at firſt, what our 
Lord ſays we ſhall be at the reſurrection, equa/ unto 
the angels. The fame manner of expreſſion St. Paul 


him that wwas born after the Spirit, even ſo it is now. 
But on the contrary, a religious and good man, who 
ſubdues the irregular appetites of ſenſe, and keeps 
them in ſubjection to the laws of reaſon, and of an 
holy and ſpiritual religion, beyond what could have 
been expected from the meer dictates of nature; ſuch 
a one he deſcribes as being born of the Spirit. The 
intention of both theſe phraſes is to ſignify, that true 
religion makes ſo great an improvement of our 


a man, who has formerly been wicked, that it is very 
irits, properly and ſignificantly expreſſed by his being von 
antly 28 it were, into a new ſtate. 

o we 

form As children by nature are apt to reſemble their 
parents, and to copy the manners and cuſtoms af 
the family wherein they have received their education; 
for this reaſon, they, who through grace are tranf- 
formed by the renewing of their mind, and who by 
obedience and imitation of God are changed (as the 
4poſtle expreſſes it,) into the ſame image, are aptly 
called his ſons, and his children; and faid to be born 
ct him, as they have attamed that excellent privi- 
lege by the i ee of religion, which angels 


titles are 


uſes: As then, he that was born after the fleſh perſecuted - 


nature, ſo great a change in the life and diſpoſition of 


nally created of an higher, and more perfectly ſpiri- 


- 
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are endued with by the prerogatiye of their creation, 


Angels are frequently in ſcripture, on account of the 
original excellency of their created nature, called the 


ſons of God; and of good Chriſtians, on account of 


their-reconciliation and return to the fayor of God, 
it is equally affirmed, that as many as received Chriſt, 
to them he gave power to become the ſons of God, even 
ty them that believe on his name, That we are all the 
children of God by faith in Chriſt Jeſus ; that the Fa- 
ther bath beſtowed ſuch love upon us, that we ſhould be 
called the. jons of God: and the reaſon upon which 
theſe expreſſions are founded, we may ealily gather 
from St. Paul; for, ſays he, as many as are led by th: 
Spirit ef God, as many as give themſelves up to his 
guidance; as many as pay him a willing and cheerful 
obedience; as many as ſerve and imitate him, as 
dutiful children, wer « are the ſons of God. 


On the other hand, vicious and .corrupt men are, 
by a like expreſſion, ſtiled in ſcripture the children 
of the world; and very wicked and malicious per- 
ſons, ſons of Belial, ſons of violence, ſons of wick- 
edneſs, and children of the devil. Te do, ſays our 


' Saviour, the deeds of your father; ye are of your father 


the devil, and the luſts of your father ye will do. In 
general, the two oppoſite ſorts of men, good and bad, 
are in the words immediately following the text, 
compared together under theſe characters; and this 


is given as the diſtinguiſhing mark by which we may 


certainly diſcern the one from the other: in this the 
children of God are maniſeſt, and the children of ile 
devil : whoſoever doth not righteouſneſs is not of God, 
neither be that loveth nat his brother. 
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From this explication of the phraſe, being born of 
God, it is eaſy to perceive what St. Paul underſtands 
by the word adoption; when he tells us, that Chat 
came into the world to redeem them that were under the 
law, that we might receive the adeption of ſons : ang, 
that wwe have not received the ſpirit of bondage again t9 
fear, but the ſpirit of adoption, whereby wwe cry, Abba, 


Father. It is evident from what hath been ſaid, that 


this adoption is not a particular or ſingle grace; it is 
not a ſudden and overpowering ac of his mercy, 
but it ſignifies plainly the very ſame thing in general, 
as being children of God, or born of him; denoting 
on God's part, 'that gracious favor and mercy of the 
goſpel, whereby he pities the infirmities of thoſe who 
ſincerely endeavor - to obey his commandments z 
treating us not as ſervants, with the ſtrickueſs an 

ſeverity of a maſter, but as children, with the tender 
love and affeQtion of a father; and pointing out alſo 
on our part an obligation, to make ſuitable returns 
for ſo excellent a privilege, by a ready and willing 
ſubjection to ham in all things, as dutiful children. 


The means whereby we are made partakers of this 
high privilege, are faith and obedience; ſuch a faith 
as enables us to conquer the finful temptations of the 
world; and ſuch an obedience as evidences itſelf by 
the practice of univerſal righteouſneſs, in imitation 
of the holineſs of God himſelf; if ye know that he is 
righteous, ye know that every one that doth rightcouſneſs, 
ts born of him. This is the true meaning, alſo, of what 
our Saviour expects when he tells us we mult be 
born again; and which is ſo often talked of under 
the name of regeneration; concerning which I ſhall 
make only one ſhort remark, namely, that in like 

| 2 manner 
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manner as a man by his natural birth is not born with - 
the reaſon and perfections of a man, but only with 
faculties and powers which may, by a proper uſe, 
enable him to arrive at thoſe perfections; ſo neither 
is this new birth, this ſpiritual regeneration, a thing 
worked upon the mind neceſſarily and in a moment; 
it is not by any means a ſudden and inſtantaneous 
ſtart into perfeRion, but it is a regular and a gradual 
improvement; a conſtant growth, and a daily progreſs 
in the practice of all Chriſtian virtues, and it may be 
impaired, or deſtroyed, by an habitual wickedneſs, as 
the ſtrength and life of the natural body may be! im. 
paired, or loſt, by n and death. 


From what has been laid, we ſee plainly, that ſince 
- that pious diſpoſition which the Apoſtle expreſſes by 
being boxn of God, is what every Chriſtian i is indil- 
penſibly obliged to aim at; ſince it is what, by his 
very profeſſion, he is pode to have already in 
ſome meaſure attained; and what the generality of 
Chriſtians, in the primitive and pureſt times, did ac- 
tually poſſeſs; therefore a man's being born of God 
ſignifies, in ſcripture phraſe, the ſame as being a true 
and fincere diſciple of Chriſt : and that theſe expreſ. 
ſions whoſeever is born of God, and whoſoever approves 
himſelf a good Chriſtian, are but different phraſes t to 
deſcribe the fame thing. 


Let us now, in the ſecond place, conſider in what 
ſenſe it is ſaid, that whoſoever hath a juſt claim to this 
character, doth not commit fin. And here, by not 
committing fin, it is evident the Apoſtle does not 
mean, in the ſtrict and abſolute ſenſe, that any nan 


can anc perfectly and entirely ſinleſs. Far from 
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In this ſenſe there is none good but one, and that is 
God. If he chargeth his angels with folly; if the 
heavens are not pure in his fight! how much leſs 
man that is a worm; and the ſon of man which is a 
worm. But the meaning is, that a good Chriſtian 
neyer allows himſelf in the habit of any known: fin ; 
nor ſuffers himſelf to fall into the ſingle acts of theſe 
great and enormous crimes, which are expreſsly ſaid 
to exclude men from the kingdom of heaven. We 
have many expreſſions in ſcripture to aſſure us that 
all men are ſinners, and none righteous; the mean- 
ing of which is only to ſignify che great corruption 
of the generality of men, at ſome particular time and 
place; as, for inſtance, juſt before the flood. In other 
places the hke expreſſions denote the great corrup- 
tions that have taken hold of men of all profeſſions: 
thus when St. Paul affirms, that the ſcripture hath 
concluded all under fin ; and, that all have ſinned and 
come ſhort of the glory of God ; his intention cannot be 
to give a character of every individual perſon in 
particular, but to declare in general, (as his expreſs 
words tell us,) that both Jews and Gentiles are all 
under fin; and that, conſequently, both of them are 
equally obliged to believe in Chriſt, and have recourſe 
to the mercy of the goſpel for ſalvation. In the 
ſame manner when St. John declares, that if we ſay 
we have no fin, awe deceive ourſelves : this cannot be 
laid of ſins properly ſo called in the goſpel ſenſe, but 
only of failings, and imperfections, and infirmities, 
which-no man is free from; and that for this plain 
reaſon among many others, becauſe he tells us him- 
ſelf in almoſt the very next words, theſe things I write 
unto you that ye fin not. The frailties and infirmities 
of good men are not at all the things which, in the 
| ſcriptuze 
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\ 
* 


46 feripture ſenſe of the words, denominate men ſinners, 
ö ot Sin, in the New Teſtament, almoſt always ſignifies 
þ {/ g # habit of vice: Depart from me, ſays our Saviour, 
/ | ge workers of iniquity ! Whoſoever commiteth ſin, is the 
feruant of fin: Theſe certainly denote the cuſtom or 
4 habit of ſin;- and ſo do theſe declarations of his 
Apoſtles : „the wages of ſin is death;” and, © he 
* that commiteth ſin is of the devil.” Concerning 
4 fuch fins the text very properly aſſures us, that 
W111. * whoſoever is born of God,“ whoſoever is a true and 
MS fincere Chriſtian, « doth not commit ſin.” Let us now, 
"4% in the third place, conſider the reaſon why no man 
who 1s born of God doth, in tke ſenſe now explained, 
commit ſin; for his ſeed remaineth in him. What is 
meant by the ſeed here mentioned, our Saviour has 
explained to us: © a ſower went” out to ſow his feed, 
and ſome fell by the' way fide, and ſome upon 
* a rock, and ſome among thorns, and ſome in good 
. ground:“ and this. /ced, ſaith he, is the word if 
Cod; the doctrine and precepts of the goſpel; the 
principles of true religion, which, with the aſſiſtance 
of the Spirit of God always accompanying them, 
are the ground and foundation, the rock and ſpring 
ol all virtuous and holy actions; the principle of a new 
and heavenly life. God of his own 2vill, ſaith St. James, 
begat us with the cuord of truth, that wwe ſhould be a kind 
of fir/t-fruits of his creatures: and, we are born again, | 
faith St. Peter, not of corruptible ſeed, but of incorrupti- 
ble, even by the word of God, which liveth and abideth | 
for ever. This word of God; theſe principles of true 
religion; this doctrine and inſtruction of the goſpel, 
is, by ſome, received ſo careleſsly, and with ſo little 
attention, that it is preſently forgotten, and leaves 
no impreſſion upon the mind; as corn ſown upon the 
| beaten 
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beaten road is loſt, without ever entering into the 
ground. By others it is entertained with pleaſure at 
firſt, but either upon meeting with difficulties it is 
ſoon deferted, or by worldly bufineſs and pleaſures 
overwhelmed; as corn ſown upon a rock quickly 
withers for want of depth: and that which ſprings 
up among weeds and thorns, is commonly choaked 
and overgrown by them; but then, laſtly, it is re- 
ceived by others in ſuch a manner as ſeed is by good 
ground, with an honeſt and good heart, having heard 
the word they keep it, faith our Saviour, and bring 
forth fruit with patience, The phraſe, they kecp or 
retain it, is exactly of the ſame import with the 
words in my text, © his ſeed remaineth in him.” 
Whoſoever is born of God, whoſoever is a true and 
worthy Chriſtian, in him this word of God, this prin- 
ciple of life, remaineth. The motives and arguments 
of religion are thoroughly embraced by him, and 
fixed in him; they have made a deep and laſting 
impreſſion, and taken firm root in his heart: the 
doctrine of the goſpel is entertained by him, not fo 
ſlightly and ſuperficially as either to be forgotten by 
careleſſneſs and neglect, or to be deſerted upon the 
approach of troubles and difficulties, or to be over- 
powered by any temptations of pleaſure or profit; 
but he believes it heartily, and retains it firmly, and 
governs himſelf by it conſtantly, and it becomes to 
him an active and a ruling principle, the firſt ſpring, 


and the continual guide and director of all the actions 


ok his life: this is what the ſcripture, in purſuance 
of the ſimilitude before mentioned, ſtiles, being 
fruitful ; bringing forth the fruits of the Spirit; and, 
bringing forth much fruit. Such a man's faith in 
God remains firm, and overcometh the world; his 

hope 
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hope continues ſteadfaſt, and is a ſure anchor tg 


preſerve_him unmoved in all the changes and di. 
orders of the world; and his charity is univerſal, 


in imitation of God, whoſe goodneſs extends itſelf 


over all his works, and whoſe children we are, if we 


_ obey his commandments. 


F 


Let us now, in the laſt place, enquire how, and 
in what ſenſe it is affirmed by the Apoſtle in my 
text, that ſuch a perſon cannot ſin, becauſe he is born 


of God. Now in order to come at the true meaning 
of this expreſſion, we need only obſerve, that in 
ſcripture, as well as in common uſe, the word caunt 
fignifies moſt frequently not any abſolute and natural 
impoſſibility, but what, morally ſpeaking, is not 
likely to come to paſs: what cannot probably, what 
cannot reaſonably or fitly, be done; what onght not 
to be done; what cannot be done without forfeiting 


a man's character, and ceaſing to be what he was. 


Of every one of theſe there are many inſtances in 
ſcripture; in none of which the manner of expreſſion 
by the word cannot, was intended to ſignify want of 
power, but only want of likelihood that ſuch an 

event ſhould happen. What, therefore, the Apoſtle 
affirms is not that it is impoſſible for one who 1s born 


of God to ſin, but that he cannot ſm without ceaſing 
to be what he was; without forfeiting his character 


of being born of God. Ihus we every day ſay that 
2a. juſt man cannot deceive; . a pious man cannot 
blaſpheme; a good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit: 
not that there is a real impoſlibility of any of thele 


changes happening, but that ſo long as things pro- 


ceed and continue in their preſent ſtate,. ſo long 2 
the tree is good, and the man juſt and pious, it i 


| impoſſible 
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1 7 
Hor t0 impoſſible ſuch an effect ſhould happen: the man 
nd dil. muſt firſt have departed from his leading principle; 


werſal, the tree muſt firſt have loſt its native goodneſs ; and 
ls itſelf we know what the ſentence will be“ hew it down 


„ if ve « and caſt it into the fire.” 


From this diſtin& explication of the phraſes in 
the text, we may draw this natural concluſion, 


v, and 
and it is all that can fairly be drawn from it; that 


in m 

ts born no true Chriſtian lives in the practice of any known 
eaning in; that the principles of religion (a true ſenſe of 
hat in God, and of the obligations he is under to a life of 
cannot virtue, ) remain in him; that they are the ſpring and 
2atural the rule of all his actions, and he can no more fall 
is not into any habitual wickedneſs than a good tree can 
, What bring forth evil fruit; if he does, he ceaſes to be 
cht not born of God, and to be renewed by the Spirit of 
feiting Cod, and is no longer entitled to be called a child 


of God. 


e Was, 
ces in 

The great end of Chriſt's religion, the chief, the 
whole deſign and uſe of the goſpel, is to oblige us 
to be better and more virtuous than thoſe who have 
not theſe aſſiſtances, nor the encouragement. of ſuch 


$ born glorious expectations. By this rule, therefore, let 
eaſing us all abide, becauſe this is a rule which never can 
raCter deceive us. There is no man but what is capable 
y that of judging how far he is advanced in religious xnow- 
-annot ledge; and whether his progreſs towards perfection 


fruit: 
thele 
$ pro. 
ng as 
it 1s 


oſſible 


bears a juſt proportion to the lights which have been 
— 4 to him. Every mn muſt feel whether his 
conduct is anſwerable to What he knows of his 
Maſter's will; and whether he ought to fear the 


puniſhment of many ſtripes." Let us then conſider 
M the 
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the vileneſs of fin, that we may hate it; and the 
danger of it, that we may fly from it: and if ye 
are unawares betrayed by its fnares, or overcome by 
its temptations, let us heartily and bitterly repent of 
it, and, in future, watch moſt carefully againſt it; 
truly and devoutly crying out with the Pſalmiſt 
] have hid thy ways in my heart, O God, that! 
might not ſin againſt thee,” | 


Now to God the Father, Kc. 
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SERM O N XVII. 
ST; Mitra; Ch. xxvi. Ver. 4¹. 


Watch and pray, that ye enter not into Temptation: the 
Spirit indeed is willing, but the Fleſh is weak. 


8 O great is the variety of temptations which beſet 
us in every point of our duty, that no man will be 
ſurprized if he, who beſt knew whereof we are made, 
has armed us beforehand with every proper caution 
to guard us againſt them. 


On the other hand, our natural ſtrength in reſiſt- 
ing them is ſo ſmall, our beſt reſolutions are ſo weak, 
that it is no wonder if he who himſelf bore our infir- 
mities, takes every occaſion of ſending us to the throne 
of grace and mercy, and puts us upon ſupplicating 
for that aid from God, which we could-never hope to 
work out for ourſelves. On theſe two points are built 
the two parts of that advice which our Saviour gives, 
in the words of my «ext, to his diſciples : © Watch 
Hand pray.” Watch, that you may not be ſurprized; 
and pray; that you may have ſtrength to conquer. 
Though the uſefulneſs of both parts of this kind 
counſel-is evident at firſt ſight; yet it may not be im- 
proper to con ſuſer more particularly the argument 
which he makes uſe of to.enforce them. In the clear- 
ing vpof this point, which I think has lain under ſome 
M 2 * 
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miſinterpretations, we ſhall more fully ſee not only the 
uſefulneſs of his advice, but the reaſons upon which 
he founds it, and the ends to which we ought to apply 
it, and the uſes which we are entitled to draw from 
Sg POE WE A 

The advice which our Saviour gives, to watch 


e and pray, that ye enter not into temptation,” can- 
not imply that no temptation whatever was to affail 


his diſciples; for he plainly warned them, “ that al 


they ſhould be offended becauſe of him that night; 
but they were to © watch and pray,” that the temp. 
tation which they might meet with ſhould not get the 
better of them. At the cloſe of this caution he im- 
mediately adds, © the ſpirit indeed is willing, but the 
<« fleſh is weak;” which certainly could not be intend. 
ed to ſlacken their care, but to quicken them in it. 


Let no man, therefore, ſo miſapprehend our Savi- 
our, as if he firſt gave his diſciples important direc- 
tions, and in the very next words furniſhed them with 
an excuſe for not obſerying it. Quite otherwiſe. He 


reminds them of that frailty of their nature; and fo 
far from being a reaſon why they ſhould neglect his 


caution, it was the ſtrongeſt motive to double their 
diligence in obeying it. You are now, ſays he, likely 
to undergo a very ſevere trial; watch, therefore, and 
pray, that you may be enabled to behave properly 
under it. Do nat depend upon the preſent diſpoſition 
of your minds; do not flatter yourſelves, that becauſe 
you have reſolved to reſiſt all temptation, you ſhall 
therefore- be ſure to ſubdue it. Your intentions are 
indeed good; but do not imagine, that what you pur- 
poſe now, in the hour of ſecurity, you will be * 


of 
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able to accomplith in the hour of danger: for how- 
ever willing your ſpirit /be, yet remembe that your 
fleſh is weak; and that nothing can cure or remove 
that weakne's, but your greateſt vigilance, aſſiſted by 
the all-powerful grace of God. Watch, therefore, 
that no care be wanting on your part, and earneſtly 
implore the God of your ſtrength, that he will pro- 
tet and comfort you in your trial. Watch, that you 
be not ſurprized by the temptation; and pray for that 
grace, which alone can enable you to conquer it. 


That this is the true intention of our Saviour, will 
further appear, if we compare the circumſtances where- 
in the diſciples were at the time when he ſpoke theſe 
words to them, with what befel them afterwards. 
The willing ſpirit which he commends in them, could 
not be their forwardneſs to watch and pray, for that 
they had not, and he blames their want of it; but the 
words allude to their preſent fincere reſolution not to 
yield to any temptation that might leſſen their regard 
to their Maſter, or lead them ta farſake him. And 
this reſolution they certainly had, and they themſelves 
vere firmly perſuaded that they ſhould keep up to it. 
This is plain from their whole behavior; for upon 
our Saviour firſt telling them that they ſhould all be 
olfended becauſe of him that night, St. Peter, we find, 
immediately ſteps forward, and tells him, © though 
* all men ſhall be offended becauſe of thee, yet will 
* [never be offended.” Thus the willing ſpirit ſhew- 
ed itſelf in him; that is, a forwardneſs to do all that 

became him, in the hardeſt circumſtances. But Chriſt, 

in order to convince him how near his peculiar dan- 
ger was, and to arm him againſt it, kindly points out 
lo him both the time and the particulars. of his fall. 
_ Verily, 
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« Verily, verily, I ſay unto thee, that this night be. 


, 16 fore the cock crow, (even before the morning,) 


& thou ſhalt deny me thrice.” What was the conſe. 
quence? Far from leſſening his aſſurance, this only 

encreaſed it: Though I ſhould die with thee, yet 
„will I not deny thee: likewiſe alſo ſaid all the diſci. 
< ples.” Here then the ſpirit ſhewed itſelf willing 


again; and, (which is proper to be obſerved,) they 


were all at this time heartily diſpoſed to do as bo 
had faid, Judas only excepted; and Jeſus himfelf ac. 
knowledged them all to be ſo. © Ve are clean, ſays he, 


but not all: for he knew who ſhould betray him; 


therefore ſaid he, ye are not all clean.“ So that if 
we explain theſe words by the condition of the perſons 


to whom they were ſpoken, and by their preſent diſpo- 


ſition and perſuaſion, what our Saviour meant by their 
ſpirit being willing muſt amount to this : I know you 
are men of ſincere and honeſt minds; that you intend 
very well, and ſay no more than what you reſolveto 
perform; and I ſee that you really believe you ſhall 
be as good as your word, 


Now, therefore, by the weakneſs of the fleſh, we are 


| equally to underſtand thoſe imperfections of frailty 


which honeſt men are not wholly free from, and which 
will make temptations dangerous even ta the ſincereſ 
perſons, if they truſt to their preſent good diſpoſitions, 


and think that they are not at all in danger, 818 


at preſens, they are ſo well reſolved, | 


When our Lond firſt warned his diſciples upon this 
occaſion, they neither felt, nor apprehended their ou 
weakneſs; the temptation, which alone make then 
ſoot i, was not pet preſent, - 255 * Maſter ws 


aware 
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ware öf alt thoſe imperfections in them, which now 


indeed gave them no diſturbance; but which were 
ſoon, when the temptation came really upon them, to 
produce ſuch terrible effects. They did not conſider how 
their fears would work, when it became the moſt 
dangerous thing in the world to own their Maſter ; 


they were not ſufficiently ſenſible of the uncertainty 


of human reſolutions, and how very poſſible it is for 
ſincere men to be not only ſtaggered, but overcome 
by temptation, when they act merely upon their own 
ſtrength, and think themſelves ſufficiently guarded by 
their own integrity. But our Saviour knew all this, 


and therefore told them of it beforehand; and he uſed 


this conſideration of the weakneſs of the fleſh, as an 
argument to perſuade them to watch and pray; not 
to truſt merely to a willing mind, or fincere intentions, 
but to make them abate of their confidence, and to 
quicken their diligence, that they might be prepared at 
once by their own care, and the grace of God, to anſwer 
the occaſion that was ſo ſoon to call upon them. Ac- 
cordingly we find, that as this willing ſpirit expreſſed 
itſelf in their forward promiſing to do what they really 
intended, ſo the frailty of their nature difcovered it- 
{elf in their failing to perform what they ſo cheerfully 
promiſed. And what was the reaſon why the fleſh 
prevailed againſt the ſpirit? Why did theſe honeſt 
declarations fall ſhort of performance? Becauſe they 
did not follow their Maſter's advice; they did not 
watch and pray; had they uſed theſe means, they had 
not failed of the end, for he who himſelf directed them 
well knew the efficacy of them. The weakneſs of their 
nature, far from excuſing their neglect, was the higheſt 
aggravation of their guilt; and becauſe they were 
told hors would be ſo much need of vigilance and 

devotion, 
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devotion, they were the more to blame for not ob- 
ſerving them, 


T have now explained to you what I am convinced 
1s the true and natural ſenſe of my text ; there are, 


however, two points of uſeful inſtruction which ariſe. 


from what has been ſaid. 
Firſt, we ſhould all take care that we be ſincere and 


| Honeſt, and have that willing ſpirit which our Lord 


commended in his diſciples; and, ſecondly, we ſhould 
not truſt too much to our preſent ſincerity, and beſt 
purpoſes, but conſtantly both watch and pray, to guard 
ourſelves againſt temptation. 


Firſt, let us be very well aſſured of our fincerity, 
and the honeſty of our intentions, becauſe ſo long as 
we continue honeſtly diſpoſed to do our duty, ſo long 
we have a fair title to the ſpecial grace and favor of 
God. This it was upon which our Saviour, as we 
ſee, valued his diſciples. Taking Judas out of the 
queſtion, they were all of them men of great plainneſs 


and ſimplicity; teachable, and willing to be inform- 
ed of the truth; of a religious diſpoſition, and every 


way fit to be trained up to the perfection of virtue, in 

the ſchool of Chriſt; and therefore we find he took a 
particular care of them; he watched over them; he 
bore with their infirmities, their miſtakes, and ſollies; 


until he had brought them to be the examples, as "vl | 


as inſtructors of others. 


Though this was the caſe with regard to them all; 
yet let me, upon this occaſion, inſtance the particu- 
lar behavior of our 3 to one Apoſtle, whom! have 

already 


- , 
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already mentioned I mean St. Peter; and I chooſe to 
inſtance him, rather than any of the reſt, not only 


becauſe the admonition of my. text, though intended 


for the uſe of them all, was yet peculiarly addreſſed 
to him, but becauſe upon many other occaſions where- 
in Chriſt inſtructs his diſciples, we find him directing 


his diſcourſe to him in a very particular manner. 


The reaſon of which diſtinction appears to be this; 
not that the others were unconcerned, but that he 
was moſt concerned of all; becauſe he moſt of all 
needed his inſtructions. . He certainly had many 
good qualities wherein he excelled the reſt: in 
quickneſs of apprehenſion; in boldneſs of ſpirit; 
in concern for his Maſter; in activity and induſtry ; 
and the contempt of danger, he ſeemed to outdo all 
his brethren. And yet with all theſe advantages he 
made, for ought that we can learn, more falſe ſteps 
than any other of the Apoſtles did; but being alſo at 
the ſame time ſincere and honeſt, he was therefore 
more watched, and more particularly applied to, than 
any of the reſt. So that the true reaſon why our 
Saviour addrefled himſelf ſo often to him, rather than 
to the other Apoſtles, ſeems to be this, not that he 


gave him more power than he gaye to the others, but 


becauſe being of a more forward ſpirit than they, he 
commonly i in doing well, did better; and in doing 
ill, did worſe than the reſt: which is a very fair ac- 
count of the particular application which our Saviour 
made to him, either when he commended, or when 
he reproved them. Let us now obſerve the ſteps by 
which our Lord, like a prudent and watchful guide, 
took all opportunities to ſet him right. 


The firſt ſtep recorded in the goſpels which ſhews 
a more particular regard to Peter, ſeems to me to be 
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.* | that tender. addreſs of our Lord, wherein he fas, + dr 

| Simon, Simon, bchold! Satan hath defired to have * 
ee thee, that he may ſift thee as wheat; but I have mear 
5 « prayed for thee that thy faith fail not; and when dutif 
ce thou art converted, ſtrengthen thy brethren.” One gove 

1 would think ſo affectionate an application to himſelf obſer 
| by name, might have alarmed his fears, and ſet him with 
| upon his guard; becauſe though he might hope that yt 
bis faith would not finally fail, yet he might eaſily ſee in 

| that it was to be greatly ſhaken; and the promiſe that "00 

| he ſhould be converted, neceſſarily implied the cer- 1 
tainty of his having fallen. His anſwer to this was, p 
| however, full of ſelf-confidence : © Lord, I am ready = 
| 4 to go with tlee both into priſon, and to death; and = 
| 1 2 ng all ſhould be offended becauſe of thee, yet forſo 
| er will 7 never be offended ; and though I ſhould die 4. 
FB * with thee, yet will I not deny thee.” This he un- tang 
* doubtedly ſpoke with a very honeſt purpoſe; he meant r a 
all that he promiſed, and verily believed he ſhould A 
| do as he ſaid: but, honeſt as he was, he wanted ex- a 
perience of himſelf, and preſumed too much upon his J at 

own abilities. | — \ 

If we go a little ade we ſhall 6nd him ſleeping = | 


with the reſt of the diſciples; and wen our Saviour 


"Sr, LEZ T5 


could ye not watch with me one hoy 7 oy "By which 
words he gave him fully to underſtand, how little he 


was acquainted with his own inärmities, and the 
danger which threatened him, 


EIS the officers and ſoldiers that were ſent to 
75 take Jeſus, laid hands on him, we find that the forward 
ſpirit of Peter led him into another miſtake; © he 
Ke drew + 
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drew his ſword, and ſtruck the ſervant of the high 
« prieſt, and ſmote off his ear; which though well 
meant in zeal for his Maſter, was yet too like an un- 


dutiful reſiſtance of authority, and an attempt againſt - 


government not to be juſtified. Here alſo we muſt 
obſerve, that our Saviour takes care not to leave him 
without ſueh an admonition, as was neceſſary to make 
him both better and wiſer ; © put up thy ſword again 
into its place, for all they that key the ſword, ſhall 
« periſh by the ſword.” | Ni N 


At the trial of our Saviour, which followed imme- 
diately after, he indeed ſhewed more courage than his 
brethren ; for they all, upon his being apprehended, 
forſook him and fled : but he followed at a diſtance 
to obſerve the event; and yet this ſerved only to en- 
tangle him in a more ſhameful fault than theirs whe 
ran away. They only forſook him; but Peter witli 
imprecations denied him thrice: he who had ſo readily 
declared, that Jeſus was the Son of God, and had but 
a few hours ago ſo vehemently profeſſed that he would 
die with him, rather than deny him; no ſooner faw 
him brought as a criminal into the judgement hall, 
but he altered all his high notions, his reſolution va- 
niſhed, and his faith failed him. 


It is not improbable'that he had ſtill ſome hope that 


his Maſter would deliver himſelf out of their hands 
by ſome miracle; for he ſat among the ſervants to ſee 
the end: but yet he danger wis ſo apparent, that he 
wanted courage to own him, even ſo long as until the 


end was come; he therefore denied him thrice, and 


= he ſpake the words of his !aſt denial, the cock 


ev. Notwithſtanding ſo foul a W the 


Lord 
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Lord looked upon him: Peter obſerved it; he took 


the gentle rebuke; he went out, and wept bitterly, 


| Surely there cannot be a more pregnant example 


of the weakneſs of the fleſh, in a man too apt to be 


confident of himſelf; nor of our Saviour's watchful 
care to correct him, and to ſet him right again; be. 
cauſe he had a willing ſpirit, an honeſt and ſincere 
mind, and a diſpoſition eager to know the truth, and 
to do his duty, | 


Having ſhewn how valuable this ſincerity of heart 
is in the eyes of God, and how much it enſures his 
protection, even in a caſe where it failed of its ulti- 
mate and deſired purpoſe; I proceed noy in a very 
few words to conſider our Saviour's exhortation; that 
notwithſtanding our good intentions, we are to © watch 
% and pray, that we enter not into temptation; be- 
« cauſe though the ſpirit is willing, yet the fleſh is 
certainly weak,” Every part of the foregoing di- 
courſe directly tends to the proof of this. All that ] 
ſhall farther add will be, that we have not only the 
exhortation of our Lord, but his example alſo to direct 
us. He, in whom there was no ſin, nor ſhadow of 
infirmity; he, who ſo little negded any other ftrength 
but his own, hath himſelf condeſcended to watch and 


pray, when the hour of temptation was coming on; 


and to practice, in his own perſon, that leſſon which 
he gave to his diſciples. And ſurely one great reaſon 
why he did ſo was, that we might be inſtructed by his 
example, how beſt to fortify ourſelyes againſt temp- 
tation. He was tempted for us, becauſe we alſo ate 
to be tempted; and he prayed under bis temptation 


for our ſake, that from him we may learn the way to 
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overcome aur own. Let us, therefore, all remember 
his words and his example; and both watch and pray, 
that we enter not into temptation: ſo long as we do. 
this, we are ſure not to fail, becauſe fo long God is 

our help, who is not wanting to give us of his grace, 
and will therefore never fail to follow us with it, 
while we walk diligently and religiouſly in his ways, 
and humbly depend upon him for our ſafety here, 
and our ſalvation hereafter. 
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SERMON XVIII. 
Jos, Ch. it. Ver, 28. 


The Fear of the Lord, that is Wiſdom; and to depart 
from Evil, is Under/tanding. 


| H. OWE VER 1 various and Aided among them. 


ſelves the intereſts of mankind appear to be, yet they 


all agree in the great point which they propoſe to at- 
| tain. It is the ſame hope which animates every one 
of us in this journey of life; and though the roads 
which we chooſe to travel in, are almoſt always dif- 
ferent, and oftentimes contrary, yet happineſs, in 
fome ſhape or other, is the end of our purſuits; and 
every man fancies that the path which he has choſen 
for himſelf, is either the ſhorteſt, or the ſureſt way 
to bring him to it. As God created us for happineſs, 
ſo he has taken care that the deſire of it ſhould be 
moſt effectually imprinted on our minds; nor can any 
man ſeriouſly ſet down any other bound to his proſ- 
pects, than this, that he earneſtly wiſhes to be happy; 
and, if poſſible, to continue ſo for ever. Thus the end 


for which we were at firſt created, being ſo ſtrongly 


pointed out to us, the great office, and indeed the 
only buſineſs. of. wiſdom is, to find out the proper 
means to guide, and to conduct us to it. And for 
this, the words of my text are a very full and clear 


inſtruction, aſſuring us, that the fear of the Lord, 
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« that is wiſdom; and to depart from evil, is under- 
6 n 5 N , 


| The words, as they lie before us, — reſolve 
themſelves into this plain and eaſy propoſition; that 
religion, (for this is evidently meant by the fear of 
the Lord, and the departing from evil,) that religion, 
Lay, is upon all accounts the beſt and trueſt wiſdom. 


The great points which religion teaches us to be- 
lieve, are theſe; that there is an infinitely wiſe and 
good God, who made this world and every thing in 
it; that as he at firſt created, ſo he ſtill upholds and 
governs all things by the word of his power; that in 
him we live, and move, and have our being; and as 
all the bleſſings we enjoy, we have received at his hands 
only, ſo to him only is due all our gratitude and obe- 
dience: that as our conduct in this our ſtate of trial 
ks agreeable or diſpleaſing to him, ſo we ſhall either 
ſhare his favor and protection, or expoſe ourſelves to 
the terrors of his diſpleaſure; and that whatever ſeem- 
ing inequalities there may be in the diſtribution of 
his providence here, they will be amply made up and 
recompenſed in a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments 
hereafter; where that happineſs, which we have 
faithfully labored for in a courſe of virtue; and that 
miſery, which we have brought upon ourſelves. by 
ſwerving from it, ſhall each of them endure to all 
eternity. 


Now, ſuppoling that there was not one — Hula 
ble of truth in all this, yet what do we loſe by our 
belief of it? Or in what are we bettered by the diſ- 
covery that it is falſe? Ls it not evident, that the 


welfare 


* — — 


Lg 
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welfare of ſociety, and the tranquillity of government, 
and the peace of mankind, are much better guarded 
by the belief of theſe things, than without it for 
ſo long as men are ſeriouſly poſſeſſed of theſe notions, 


and really believe them, ſo long they will, and muſt . 


have a very conſiderable influence on their lives. 


Whatever engagements we can ſuppoſe the man to 
lie under who diſbelieves a providence, the religious 


man is at leaſt under the ſame, If the natural mild. 
neſs of his temper leads him not to hurt his fellow. 


creatures; or if the ſenſe of danger deters him from 
it; if he be kind, and ſocial, from the hope of his 
own ſecurity, or from the love of praiſe from others, 


religion breaks in upon none of theſe motives: on 


the contrary, it guides and ſtrengthens them all. True 
religion deſtroys neither our paſſions, nor our appe- 
tites; while they are ſerviceable to great and good 
purpoſes; while they are conſidered by us as the means 
only, and not the end which we propoſe, ſo long it 
cheriſhes and encourages them: whenever they ceaſe 
to be thus uſeful, or begin to deſtroy the very end 
for which they were at firſt implanted in us, it then 


corrects and reſtrains them. So that with regard to 


all the natural or political motives to peace and union, 
and the love of mankind, the reli gious man is at leaſt 
upon as good a footing as the other; and he has, 
beſides all theſe, one great motive which the other 


wants; a ſenſe of the overſeeing eye of that provi- 


dence, which watches over all his actions, and will 


be ſure accordingly to recompenſe him for them. This 


brings upon him a new obligation to his duty; an 
obligation, which will conſtantly and equally tie him 
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kim faithful to the relation he i is placed in, whatever 
it bez as a governor or a ſubject; a parent or a child; 
z maſter:or-a ſervant; upon a level with others, or 
zboye them; in ſecret or in publick; with or without 
legal impunity ; where he has many witneſſes, or where 
he has none at all; the effect will be, with regard to 
his conduct, the ſame; becauſe. the motives upon 
which that conduct is grounded, will be the fame in 
al theſe caſes. Religion therefore is not only an 


improvement” of all thoſe. obligations which we were 


under before to conſult the happineſs of our fellow- 
creatures, but it brings a new tie upon us to do ſo. 
Without this new tie, what is there to guard our lives, 
our properties, or our reputations? What: ſhall be- 
come of all thoſe injuries which greatly affect human 


happineſs, and yet againſt which no human law could 


poſibly provide? The hand that flayeth in the dark, 


aid the oppreſſor that ſpoileth in the noon day; the 


one, too cunning for the eye of the law to find out, 


and the other, too ſtrong for the hand of law to take 


bold off; againſt theſe, what protection have we upon 
tis ſcheme? Or what matters it how many toils we 
pread for theſe beaſts of prey, if either the nets are 


too wide, or the cords are too weak to keep them? 


do that witk regard to the government of the world, 
nd the preſent happineſs of mankind, religion were 
indeed a fable, yet every wiſe and thinking man would 
wiſh it to be true, becauſe atleaſt it is well invented, 
8 it is defigned for the . of thatzwutual 
is impoſſible for 
ts do be happy; ende fuppreſſing and deſtroy- 
ing all that violence and fraud, nich muſt, in the 


end, but make us the prey of ohe another And if 
8 ſome men, out of no great compliment to religion, 
Dave 0 


— — — — — — 


have afferted 1 it to be in truth no betray than a piece 


evil folid „ URI Bs 


of any future account. In a word, that the preſent 


feſſed that matters are perfectly equal on both ſides, 
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of ſtate craft, yet this objection confutes itſelf; for no p 
if it was ſo refined a policy to bring it into the world, that 
a man would naturally aſk, wherein the cunning and neſs | 
ren wy of turning it oat again. ſlead 

reli 


1 ks hitherto conſidered religion as it regards reput 


civil government, and ſociety in general; and have choo! 


ſneun, that ſuppoſing the general ſcheme to be falſe, and « 


it would yet be the buſineſs of every wiſe man to em- kind 


brace it. Let us now take à view of it in another them 
light, as it regards every particular perſon, and ſee tages, 


how-matters will then ſtand; ſtill proceeding upon lipht, 
the ſame ſuppoſition, and yet aſk, whether the fear vitho 
of the Lord be not true wiſdom? and to depart from happi 


Let us therefore pat the caſe — 
have i it, that there is neither God who made us, nor 
Providence which preſerves us; that we are indebted 
for our being to mere chance; that as we came here 
for no reaſon, ſo we may ſtay here for no end; and 
leave the world boldly, as we lived in it, without fear 


time is all we have to look. to; while we have it, let 
us make uſe of it, let us enjoy * n and when 
we die—there is an end of us. 


Iris 
Now, upon this footing, it maſt indeed be con- 


with regard to their condition in another world; be⸗ 
cauſe, upon this footimg, there is no ſuch thing 3 
another world to look to. It may therefore be worth 
as. to EXAMINE nenne 
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this world} and ſince by the ſuppoſition that there is 
no place to be happy in hereafter, to try, who it is 
that takes the beſt methods to provide for his bappi- 


neſs here. And in ordet to clear up this point, in- 
ſtead of enlarging upon that natural inflitence which 


religion bas to improve our health, and tiches, and 


teputation, (the great materials which men generally 


chooſe to work their happineſs out of,) and the ſtrong _ 


and conſtant tendency which a life of the contrary 
kind has to impair at leaſt, if not totally to deſtroy 
tem: inſtead, I ſay, of enlarging upon theſe advan- 
tages, I ſhall rather conſider both ſides in the fame 
light, as they are equally liable, from accidents from 
without, to an encreaſe or to a diminution of their 


tappineſs or their miſery. 
Let us, therefore, take life jiiſt as it lies before us; 


and becauſe no man knows, even in his moſt proſ- 


perous ſittiation, what miſeries he may yet have to 
fear; nor in his loweſt degree of ſorrow, what j joys 
may yet be reſerved * — fot him, let us take a 
ſhort and fair ſutvey of both theſe ſtates, and iii each 
of them compate the outward circumſtances, with 
thoſe heightenings or extenuations which the ptinci- 
ples of each muſt naturally produce. rf vous 


Suppoſe then a truly good min at the height of all 
lis wiſhes, and in that full affluence of happineſs, 
which his beart can look for here below; what ſenſe 
has he of his condition? and with what reliſh does it 


come to him Why! he looks upon it as a new in- 


ſtance of the divine bounty; and, as ſuch, with thanks 
and gratitude be receives it. He conſiders it as a 


ng from an 2 who, he knows, can 
preſerve 


4 


methods, rhat he is providing for his eaſe here, he is 


nov poſſeſſes, may deprive him of it again; and from 


fortleſs upon him, his affliction is likely to be much 
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preſerve ĩt to him, as long as he thinks proper; and 
who he knows will think proper to preſerve it to 
him as n as it thall 3 DE the beſt 


par of why and he has the pleaſure to reflect, 
that by ſuch uſes of it he makes God till more his 
friend; and at the ſame time, and by the ſame 


alſo ſecuring to himſelf an crerlaſting fund of happi- 
neſs hereafter. 


Put now a perfor of the abmtracy charatter into 
the ſame ſituation: how diminiſhed does every bleſſing 
come to ſuch a man? and how uncouth and aukward. 
does even his happineſs ſet upon him? No kind hand 
to look up to, either for the gift, or for the conti- 
nuance of it! No providence to rely on! No omni. 
potence to truſt to! Shut out from all the avenues of 
gratitude; all the dependencies of hope; all the ſecu- 
rities of bleſſing; all the benignity of divine love! At 
beſt he does but enjoy the preſent, without any aſſu- 
rance from the future; under continual apprehenſions 
how ſhort even that preſent time may prove; and how 
foon ſuch another chance, as gave him at firſt all he 


the faireſt height of human happineſs, may reduce 
him at once into the loweſt miſery, as it is by no means 
impoſſible that ſuch. a miſery may ſooner or later be 
his portion! To that bleak ſcene let us now follow 
him; and moſt certainly if his proſperity fat ſo com- 


more uneaſy. Behold him then'in this diſmal ſtate! 


do of all his ſtrength, and 27 all his glory! 
| : No 
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No protection from without, no comfort from within; 
no God to fly to for ſuccour; no conſcience to ſuſtain 
him, by the remembrance of paſt virtue; no hope to 
ſupport him by the well-grounded view of future 
happineſs, the reward of it! But giyen up to ſorrow; 
the ſon. of deſpair ; helpleſs in his preſent diſtreſs, and 


ſill more fearful of its continuance, until death brings | 


him back to his herd, among the beaſts that, periſh, 
by ſome one of perhaps ten thouſand chances, which 


uy an 10 to his uſeltie iel 


11. 
Lock dow on the other _ upon a ——— reli- 


gious man: in the very loweſt ſtate of his fortune you 


will find that he has hope at leaſt to ſupport him. 
Whatever evils he at preſent feels; whatever more he 
may have to fear; he can ſtill lift up his eyes to God, 
whom he conſiders as his refuge, and the High God 
whom he knows to be his Redeemer. Armed with 
this protection, he can bear up againſt every calamity; 
nay, he can, in ſome meaſure, receive it with joy, as 

be knows that ſuch trials are ſent to him only for his 
good; and that bitter as theſe afflictions are, they are 
but for a moment; hut the reward which he is work- 
ing out to himſelf by a night ule of n Jhall be an 
_ weight of glory... | U 


What now Fw :nfidelity 5 * in exchange for this? 
Does it heighten our joys? Does it leflen our griefs? 
Does it give new vigor to the one; or light up a freſh 
beam of hope for the other? If not, where lies the 
advantage of this ſcheme? Or where will be the pru- 
lence to throw away the only joys we have leſt, be- 
aule ſome perſons are ſo wiſe as to tell us, we are 
fools for embracing them? Suppoſe it ſhould 1eally 
prove 


—_— 


| will maſt ſeriouſly reflect, what the conſequene:s muſt 


pineſs; if it were doubtful, if the arguments were 


thing at all to loſe if he be diſappointed. In propor- 
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prove ſo; ſuppoſe it to be indeed à deluſion yet is own 

it not an happy one? Can we loſe any thing by in. him 
dulging it? Can we be more miſerable by being di. can 
appointed? And wha would nat rather indulge a bran 
giolden dream of plenty, than be perpetually awake in of w 


penury and famine? Or how am 7 ta blame for catch. 
ing even at a broken reed, if neither God nor man 
hath pointed out to me any "er help to truſt to? 


Let us now turn che zellen another way; and, 
inſtead of (till ſuppoſing religion to be falſe, let us for 
once ſuppoſe it to be true. And this is ſurely-no ſuch 
unreaſonable ſuppoſition, ſince at leaſt it js poſſible that 
it may be true; and, therefore, every prudent man 


be if it ſhould really prove true; and that he has not 
early, and earneſtly, paſſeſſed himſelf of that fear of 
the Lord, which is indeed wiſdom. If religion were 
all a falſhood, yet every man ought to embrace it; 
becauſe, if it does cheat him, it cheats him into hap- 


exactly equal for and againſt its truth; yet every viſe 

man would take the ſide of religion, becauſe every 
wiſe man would take that ſide which is fafeſt, where 
he has an infinite deal to gain if he ſacceeds; and no- 


tion as theſe probabilities riſe in its favor, in the ſame 
proportion does the infidel ſhew his folly, by chooſing 
that part where the odds are ſo vaſtly againſt him. 
But if religion ſhould prove to be true, it is then not 
only fally, but downright madneſs not to embrace 
it; becauſe the man, conſidered i in this view, runs 
headlong on his ruin, and deſtroys Hiniſelf: wilfully 
and out of chaice. All thoſe views which are, in 0 
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own nature: the moſt excellent. and with re d to 
him the maſt important; all tt.ofe reflection which 
can make his preſent, enjoyments, and the remem- 
brance of what is paſt delightful, and the expectation 
of what is to come ſecure; all his proſpects from the 
favor, and the protection of an almighty, benefactor; 


all the ſoftenings of his pain, and all the ſwectnings of 


his joy, he ſhuts himſelf out for ever from them all! 
And this he does with both his eyes open, and cuts 
himſelf ſhort from every hope, though he ſees that 
everlaſting happineſs is within his graſp: and if he 
will hold forth his hand, he may reach it, and keep it, 
if he pleaſes. 


Beſides, he not only robs himſelf of infinite joy, 


but he plunges himſelf into infinite horror; for, as 

ſurely as religion is true, ſo certainly there is an ever- 
lating anguiſh prepared for unbelievers; and they 
who thus wantenly deſpiſe the mercy which God 
hath offered them here, will find it a very vain thing 


* * * - 


If therefore religion, upon every ſuppoſition, (whe- 
ther it be falſe, or whether it be true, ) ſtill be indeed 
the beſt and trueſt wiſdom; let it be our conſtant 
buſineſs ſteadily to embrace and to purſue it. Tiue 
wiſdom conſiſts i in finding out, and purſuing the beſt 


aud ſureſt means to the. nobleſt end; this end we 


have clearly pointed out to us; God hath planted in 
us all an earneſt deſire of happineſs ; and to have cur 
happineſs everlaſting, is the greateſt and the nobleſt 
end that can poſſibly be attained. The means alſo of 
attaining this end are exaclly deſcribed to va, and we 


ſee that they are all comprehended i in the belief and 
practice 
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practice of religion. While we ſincerely 2 this 
unerring guide, we can never miſs of that happineſs 


which we purſue; and when the end is ſo noble, and 


the means ſo ſecure, and the danger of neglecting it is 
ſo very great, ſurely it can never be accounted hard 
to ſay, that that man is the greateſt of fools; who 
does not labor to become wiſe unto. Es own Lal. 
tion. 21 N 
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"But your Iniquities have ferarcted betzween you and your 
God; and your Sins have hid bis Face from Jou, that 
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Ovr FERN which a ſerious attention to the 
vritings of the Old Teſtament brings with it, is this, 
that it opens to us a more diſtinc view of the ſcheme 
of providence” in the government of the world. By 
this aſſiſtance we can fairly trace out thoſe various 
methods which the wiſdom of God hath been pleaſed 
to make uſe of in reclaiming and reforming the fpi- 
tits of mankind; and, by conſidering the hiſtory of a 

people whom he had, in an eſpecial manner, taken 
into his own protection, and whom he regarded not 
only in the general character of their Creator, but in 
the more immediate relation of their Governor; we 
are, in ſome meaſure, let into the ſecret of the divine 
policy, an and enabled to judge in all ſimilar. caſes, not 
indeed what certainly will be, but what we have rcaſon 
to expect may be, the reſult of his determinations. 


The ſame impreſſions which are thus conveyed by 
he ſtudy of the Jewiſh hiſtory, come to us yet more 
trongly recommended in the writings of their Pro- 
bets. In them, we have an exact ſurvey, not only 


of 


ſucceſs; and by comparing the changes of their for. 


mer,; and how natyrally the ane riſes out of the - yg 


to our own, we endeavor to enlarge our inſight i into 


and fly to him for ſuccour. To his kind ſhelter, the 


ſo fair beginning, we may well expect an er mw 
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of the events which might attend them, but of the 
cauſes which produce them; fo that from a regular 
obſervation of their ſteps, we can pronounce diſtinly | 
beforehand upon the iſſue of their progres; Fan 
waiting for the events, we are already judges of their 


tune with the changes of their conduct, we cannot 
help obſerving how clolely both are connected tog 


Tt will not therefore ſeem ſtrange, 1 if 1 upon all great 
occurrences of national concernment, we are eaſily 
led to theſe books 1 in ſearch of inſtruction; if we have 
recourſe to their law as to what St. Payl calls it, 
(though Wich a different application, 50 our ſchool 
maſter; if we endeavor to learn wiſdom om ourlelyes 
under the adyantage « of theix experience; and if, by 
dwelling upon thoſe particulars in their; hiltory, the 
circumſtances of which bear the neareſt reſemblance 


the ends of providence, ; and open to ourlelves a clearer 
view of the divine diſpenſations. 


* is obvious to obſerve that i in the firſt aſſault of 
any ſignal calamity, in the ſudden ſhock of our dil- 
treſs, we almoſt neceſſarily throw ourſelves upon God, 


untutored voice of nature calls all her children. 
Reaſon approves, and religion not only encourages, 
but directs and commends the pious inſtinct, and the 
experience of every individual ſupports it. Thus far, 
therefore, all is right; and hitherto the workings of 
the mind are exactly ſuch as they ſhould be; from 
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thus employed, what our Saviour did of the young 
man in the goſpel, © that he was not far from the 


kingdom of God.“ But the miſchief lies in this, 


that we are too eaſily prevailed upon to reſt here; the 
mind having thus unburthened itſelf to God is ſatis- 
fied, and ſeldom cares to be at the trouble of looking 
farther ; or if it does, it is only to diſcover what new 
ſchemes of comfort it may draw from itſelf. In this 
eaſe, hope catches hold of the paſt, and ſoaths us with 
the promile of better appearances ; ſelf-love imme- 
diately- ſteps in to its aſſiſtance, and flatters us with 
new reſources of caſe, though it is often, forced to 
borrow them from the — of our preſent miſery; 
and pride itſelf will ſtoop to acknowledge its mean- 
ties, provided it can gather the ſmalleſt relief from its 
own inſignificancy. From the bleſſings which have 
been ſo often poured down upon our heads, we draw 
none but happy omens of a freſh ſupply of them; and 
not having been already puniſhed for our tranſgreſ- 
ſions, we haſtily conclude, that either we have not 
offended at all, or chat our offences have been done 


nay, 


Viider the influence of. debe thoughts, how can 
we form right notions either of God, or of ourſelves? 
Inſtead of conſidering him as he is, we paint him to 
our deluded imagination juſt ſuch as ue would have 
him: our benefactor, our preſerver, and our friend; 
ready to aſſiſt us; unwilling to hurt us. And how 
then can ſuch a God forget to be gracious? Can he 
ſhut up his loving kindneſs in diſpleaſure? Will the 
Lord of mercy put on the robes of vengeance, and 


ſet himſelf in array againſt ſuch feeble creatures as we 


are? 


and we ſhould all be ready io pronounce of a perſon 
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are? Thus leſſening every article of our guilt, and 


magnifying every appearance of yirtue, and not dating 
to examine ſeriouſly into our on hearts, we throw 


© ourſelyes upon the boſom of infinite mercy ; and are 


ſo far from endeayoring to diſcover-the true connec. 


tion between our conduct and our condition, that we 
even form to ourſelves excuſes for the divine good- 


neſs, which has ſuffered us to be ſo long and fo griev- 
ouſly afſlicted; reſting the whole matter upon ſecond 
cauſes, as if things could not be otherwiſe, or as if 
God was either ſo buſy that he could not attend to us, 
or lo circumitanced that he could not help us. 


. 


progreſs of the mind in thoſe,, whole notions of; reli- 


gion, however they may float in their heads, have 


never ſunk deep into their hearts. To put an end, 


therefore, to all ſuch vain ſurmiſes, the Prophet thus 
remarkably uſhers in the words of my text: Behold, 
<* ſays he, the Lord's band is not ſhortened that it 
cc cannot ſave; nor his ear heavy, that i it cannot hear,” 


It is not that the Lord of the whole earth ſits ſupinely 


looking on, a tame witneſs of the miſeries which afflict 
his children; it is not that he does not ſee their 


diſtreſſes, nor that he is unable to relieve, them: 


« But your iniquities have ſeparated between you 
% and your, God; and your ſins have hid his face 
& from you, that he will not hear.“ But it is your 


own guilt, your many and inflamed provocations, 


which bave obliged him to alter his conduct towards 
you; and it is becauſe you have ſo wantonly abuſed 
thoſe. mercies which you have received at his hands, 
that it is now become neceſſary to exerciſe you with 
a ſeverer A ſtrongly implying, that in 

proportion 


> 
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proportion as we correct our behavior, he will ſoften 
the rigor of his government, and that whenever. we. 
become ready to approve ourſelves his people, he allo 
will be w_— to approve himſelf our God. 


And, however unkind ſuch viſitations may appear 
to us, while we are actually ſmarting under the ter- 
rors of the divine rod, yet a very little reflection wilt 
point out to us both the wiſdom and the goodneſs of 
providence in them. Let any man aſk himſelf, for 


what purpoſe God gave us our being; and we ſhall 


ſoon learn the fitneſs of thoſe rules by which we are 
governed. A due conſideration of the end for which 
we were ſent into the world, will be the ſureſt key 
to open the ſecrets of that diſcipline, by which we are 
to de conducted in it. 


God, infinite in his own perfections, and full in his 


own happineſs; could not poſſibly have any end in 


creating ſuch a variety of beings, but their good. 


That happineſs, which could admit of no addition to 
himſelf, his bounty led him to communicate to his 
creatures, in ſuch proportion as their ſeveral natures 
were fitted to receive. For this purpoſe he created 
the world; and in compleating the ſcale of beings, 
thought proper to ſend man into it, as a kind of 
middle creature, formed on the confines of the ma- 
terial and the ſpiritual world; fitted by his ſenſes to 
receive every impreſſion of pain and pleaſure, yet 


enabled by his underſtanding to rife ſuperior to both; 
to ſet the future in the place of the preſent, and by 
his hopes and fears of the natural conſequences of his 
conduct, to preſerve to reaſon the rein over appetite; 
and to guide himſelf, through a courſe of virtue, to 

that 
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that everlaſting happineſs for which God deſigned 
him, | | ö 


In this view was man created; in this view is man 
governed. Under whatever notion we conſider him, 
whether as a ſingle perſon, or as a member of. the 
commori wealth, the ſcheme of providence is the ſame 
in both. The ſame ſteps which conduct him to his 
own private happineſs, lead him alſo to be beneficial 
to ſociety ; the fame hopes and fears which bind him 
down to his own ſafety, ate alſo the beſt ſecurity for 
the publick welfare. Look upon him as a ſingle per- 
ſon, ſeriouſly attentive to his eternal happitieſs, and 
you will find that the ſtrong expectation of reward, 
and the ſtrong dread of puniſhment, are the ſure wea 
pons wherewith he vanquiſhes his moſt eaget appe- 
tites. Look upon a community in the ſame light; 

this community muſt alſo be made up of individuals, 
and the ſame attention which ptoduces the happineſs 
of each ſingle member, will not only provide, but 
ſecure the happineſs of the whole. In a word, the 
 ewo great movements upon which all our conduct 
turns, are hope and feat. Theſe, thetefote, are the 
weights which God has thrown into the ſcale of con- 
| ſcience on one ſide, to counterpoiſe the wildneſs of 
appetite, and the hurty of nature on the other. The 
outward diſtributions of his providence here below; 
the temporal bleſſings which he has annexed to virtue; 
and the teniporal miſeries which he has interwoven 
with vice; of theſe he keeps the diſpoſal to himſelf, 
becauſe by ſo doing, he preſerves us in that condition 
which is beſt for us: an entire upon his 
will, through the expeQation of the one, and the dread - 
of the other. By the ſenſe of this dependance ”_= 
* 1 
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him it is, that mankind are at all kept within their 
duty; and as their duty and their happineſs are really 
but different names for the ſame thing, it is by the 
ſenſe of their dependance alone that they can be kept 
in n the way which is beſt for them. 


Cod, indeed, does not always diſpenſe either to 


ivate perſons, or to publick ſtates, what we are apt 
to call his bleſſings or his puniſhments, in that manner 
wherein the world is pleaſed to expect them; the true 
reaſon whereof is, that this is not the place of final 
retribution. Temporal advantages are, and ought to 
be, a motive to religion; but they are by no means 
its real reward. God therefore always reſerves the 
weights in his hands, though he does not always ap- 
ply them to turn the ballance ; but whenever he does 
apply them for that purpoſe, we are ſure of his inten- 
tion. We are ſure that his diſpenſations, whether 
they bring with them proſperity or affliction, are both 
deſigned to lead us to the ſame uſeful concluſion; to 
call us back to a proper fenſe of our dependance upon 
him; fo help us forward in the way of obedience; and, 
through that to our moſt perfect happineſs, Every 
kindneſs which he pours down upon us, will be a new 
motive to our gratitude, and carry with it its inſepa- 
rable companion, the ſenſe of our dependance. The 
afflictions alſo wherewith he viſits us, cannot but recal 
to our every feeling, how entirely we are in his power ; 
and every miſery we may labor under will, if rightly 
conſidered, prove but an harſher kind of inſtructor 
to teach us * fame beneficial lefſon. Thus the ſame 
kind hand which ſtretches forth its bleſſings, to quicken 
our ſpeed in the paths of virtue and happineſs, puts 
Alſo the bridle of affliction into our mouths, to turn 
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us off from the ways of fin and ruin: and how Ai. 
ferently ſoever theſe two methods of government may 


affect our feeling, there 1s really as much goodneis in 


the one, as in the other. In the full vigor of health, 
when the body flouriſhes, and every part of our frame 


rejoices to do its office, we may naturally enough ex. 
pect to be indulged in a pleaſing kind of diet; but 


when nature grows languid, and the blood corrupted, 
and the limbs begin to mortify ; the bittereſt medi. 
cines may then become neceſſary for our recovery, and 
we are not to blame our wiſe phyſician, if he chuſes, 
under ſuch circumſtances, to conſult leſs our palate 
than our conſtitution, | 


It will not, 1 believe, be needful to multiply argu- 
ments upon ſo plain a ſubject ; let us rather conſider 
what inſtruction we may receive from thoſe reſlections 
which bave offered 'themſelves already. Some of us 
may obſerve, and all of us muſt have heard, what a 
beautiful alteration has been. made 1n the face of this 
kingdom, within theſe fifty years. Thoſe horrid 
maſſacres which deformed the laſt century, and which, 
under the maſk of religion, rooted out all the tendereſt 
ſentiments of humanity, are to us become, by time 


and by diſuſe, meer matters of hiſtorical enquiry. 


That wanton. ſpirit of cruelty, which the-fury of an 
uſurped dominion ſent forth to rage 'amonglt us, 1s 
alſo long ſince expired. Even the unavoidable rigors 
of that juſt and neceſſary war, which attended our molt 
ſignal deliverance, are in great part forgotten: their 
traces are gradually decay ed; and it were well, if 
thoſe pious ſentiments of eratiinds, which ſo uncom - 
mon a bleſſing called for, had not alſo ſhared the ſame 
fate, and been worn away with them. , 
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Ts this deliverance chiefly we owe the ſtability of 


our evndition; the ſafegiiard of out properties; the 


ſtrerigth of our liberty, and the purity of oitr religion. 


The lenity of ſucceeditig governments has not only 


preſerved to us theſe important bleſſings pure and en- 
tire, but it has thrown new niounds and ferices round 
them. The treaſures of trade have alſo long ſince 
been familiat to us; we have grown up in wealth, and 
flouriſhed in improvements: even thoſe convulſions 
which have ſhaken the earth, and ſpread their terrors 
through the nations routid about us, have kindly 
paſſed by our hill of Sion, and left it ſtill to gtow up 
a fair place; and to be, if not the joy, the wonder of 
the whole earth. Thus alſo, in the midſt of ſo many 
rumors of invaſions, we continue happily unmoleſted; 
and the chains of foreign oppreſſion, though they 
have fattled in our ears, have never attempted to 
penetrate farther. Famine itſelf has hung over us, 
only as a meteor, that might indeed affright us, but 
has not yet approached to Hurt us: and whoever will 
conſider our tillage, and compare it with the oppor - 
tunities, as well as the demands of our country, will 
find full cauſe to be equally aſtoniſhed at the weak- 


neſs of out conduct, and the goodneſs of that provi- 


dence which has ſo often preſerved us, in ſpite of 
ourſelves. So that however our anceſtots might have 
ſeverely ſmarted undet the weight of the divine dif- 


pleaſure, we have fully reaped the fruits of their te · 


pentance; and thoſe ſeeds of proſperity, which were 


watered by the blood of our forefathers, have yielded 


to us both a laſting and a plentiful harveſt. 


| What return we ought to make for ſuch a continued 


ſucceſſion of bleſſings, our own moſt natural feelings 
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juſt and faithful guardian of our rights ſtands at the 
head of the armies of his people, and leads them forth 
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of gratitude will beſt inform us. What return we 
have made, i is a queſtion which I ſhall not take upon 
me to give an an wer to; every man here preſent is 
able to give one to himſelk: but ſurely under our pre- 


what cauſes may have produced them, Surely when 
the judgements of the Lord are already come abroad, 
it cannot be improper for the inhabitants of the earth 
to begin to learn righteouſneſs; and when God has 
already bared his arm for vengeance, it will be but 
prudence to take warning, rather from our fears than 
om our feeling. 


Under a modeſt and juſt ſenſe of the importance of 
ſuch reflections, the ſupreme authority has again call - 
ed us all here together, and has appointed this to be 
a ſolemn day of prayer and faſting, of humiliation and 
repentance, throughout this kingdom, for averting 
the divine judgements; for imploring pardon and pro- 
tection; and for reſtoring and perpetuating peace and 
proſperity to his Majeſty and his kingdoms. In this 
bleſſed ſtrife, this humble contention with God, the 


to the altars of the God of Hoſts, and invites his ſub- 
jects, in this holy warfare, to follow the example of 
his- piety, as cheerfully as they did that of his courage 
in every other. And why ſhould we not do ſo? Is 
the battle more fierce; or the iſſue more uncertain; 
or the prize of victory leſs important? The weapons 
we are to make uſe of can neither be wreſted from 
us, nor employed againſt us, nor can our hopes of 
triumph be defeated-but through our own ſupineneſs. 
We want no ſhield, but ſincerity; no et, — an 
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heatty zeal in our own cauſe. And are not theſe the 
very conditions which we ourſelves require of all thoſe 
who are intruſted with our ſafety? What leſs do we 


us; and thoſe armies which are to fight our battles ? 
And can we hope that they will do that for us, which 
we cannot be perſuaded to do for ourſelves? Who 
knows but on this very moment the fate of thoſe fleets 
and armies may be depending? Who knows how 


wall, which our. fins have raiſed up between God and 
us? How effectually the reformation of our lives may 


but graciouſly hear us? 


14 


Let us, therefore, if we hays not already begun 1 it; 


us in particular, and all of us in general, return unto 


his grace and affiſtance; that we may heartily renounce 
our iniquities, and purify ourſelves from every evil 
work, that has ſeparated between us. and our God ; 


our former proyocations, and humbly look up to him 


bleſſed proſpett of tory hereafter, through. Jeſus 
Chriſt our Lord ed ag , Amen. 5 


I 


SERMON 


from "thioſe fleets (which: are formed to defend 


ſoon our repentance may break down the partition. 


open the way to victory, and every publick bleſſing, 
and that God may no longer hide his face from Us, 


from this moment date out repentance. Let each of 


the Lord our God, implote his pardon, and ſue for 


and that, being ſtrongly awakened by the preſent ter- 
rors of his vehgearice, we ritay make haſte to undo 


for the continuance, of his protection here, and the 
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 P8ALM Cxix. Ver. 60, 


1 made haſte, and delayed nat i lap th Comnandnent 


to 
ne 
| 1 N the words 3 going before theſe which thi 
I have now read to you, we are told what courſe abe 
David took for the reforming of his life, with an of 
account of the ſucceſs of it: © 1 thought, (ſays he,) « 
< on my ways, and turned my feet unto thy teſti. 
& monies.” A ſerious reflection upon the paſt errors F 
and miſcarriages of his life, produced the reformation rea 
of it; and you have a conſiderable circumſtance this 
added in the words of my text, that this reformation ſom 
was ſpeedy and without delay; I made haſte, and to ſ 
* delayed not to keep thy commandments.“ 
F 
This is indeed the natural effe& of ie exc1 
and the true cauſe why men delay ſo neceſſary a work fary 
is, becauſe they ſtifle their reaſon, and ſuffer them- of tl 
ſelves to be hurried away by preſent objeQs, without reaſc 
conſidering their latter end, and what will be the 
final iſſue and event of a wicked life. For if men M 
would take an impartial view of their lives, and of tl 
-would now and then refle& upon themſelves, and lay takir 
to heart the miſerable and fatal conſequences of 2 fully 
ſinful courſe; if they would think whither it will bring 


bring them at af, and that the end of theſe thing 
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will be death and miſery: if the carnal and ſenſual 
perſon would but look about him, and conſider how 
many have been ruined in the way that he is in; how 
many lie ſtricken, and flain, and wounded in it; that 
it is the way to hell, and leads down to the der 
of death: ſurely this would give a check to n 
and. ſtop kim in his courle. 


| It ſhall be the buſineſs of his diſcourſe to endeavor | 

to convince men of the great folly and unreaſonable- 1. 
neſs of delaying their amendment, and to perſuade 171 1 
them to reſolve upon it; and having ſo reſolved, to ſet | '1 
about it immediately and without delay; in imitation 
of holy David in my text, who made haſte, and 
* delayed not to keep God's commandments.” - 


And, in order to this, I ſhall, firſt, conſider the 
reaſons; and excuſes which men pretend for delaying 
this neceſſary work.—And, ſecondly, I ſhall add 
ſome farther conſiderations to engage us effectually 
to ſet about it ſpeedily and without ** And, 


| 
Firſt, we will conſider a little the reaſons Bo | 
excuſes which men pretend for deterring this neceſ- ; | 
| 
( 


lary work; and not only ſhew the ynzeaſonableneſs 
of them, but that they are each of them a very ſtrong 
reaſon, and powerkul argument to the contrary. 


Many pretend that they are abundantly wi | 
of the great neceſſity of leaving their fins, and be- | * 
taking themſelves to a better courſe of life; and they 4 
fully intend to do ſo, only they cannot at preſent 


bring themſelves to it, but _ hope hereafter to be 
in 


208 - 1 mode baſe, and dilajed wat | 


in a better temper and diſpoſition, and then they 
reſolve, by God's grace, to ſet about this work 1 in 
dad arne, and to W ;. : 


I know not whether i it be fit to call this a reaſon; 
I am ſure it is the greateſt cheat and deluſion 
that any man can put upon himſelf ; for this plainly 
ſhews that he does not at all intend to do that which 
he is yet convinced is ſo. neceſſary, but to put it off 
from day to day; for there is not a greater evidence 
that a man never intends to do a thing than this, 
that he ſtill puts it off, notwithſtanding that he ought 


a upon all accounts, and may in all reſpects, better do 


It at preſent than hereafter. Whatever ſuch a perſon 
may pretend, this is but a meer ſhift to get rid of a 
preſent trouble; becauſe, whatever reaſons we have 


againſt reforming our lives now, will till remain, 


and be in as full force hereafter; — probably 
ſtronger than they are at preſent. We are unwilling 
now, and ſo we ſhall be hereafter, and in all likelihood 
much more unwilling; ſo that this reaſon will every 
day i improve upon our hands, and will have ſo much 
the more ſtrength by how much the longer we con- 


tinue in our ſins. We have no reaſon in the world 


againſt the preſent time, only that it is preſent; and 
when heteafter ſhall come to be preſent, the reaſon 


will be exactly the ſame; ſo that à man's preſent | 


unwillingneſs is ſo far from being a juſt reaſon againſt 


reforming his life, 'that it is the beſt reaſon for his 
reforming it directly; becauſe his being unwilling 


now, will make him like to continue ſo, nay, to be 


much more fo hereafter; and therefore, if he intends 
to da it we he ſhould ſet about i it immediately. | 


Second; 
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| Secondly; another reaſon which men pretzad for 
the delaying of this work, is, the great diſſiculty and 
unpleaſantneſs of it: and it cannot be denied, but 
that there will be ſome bitterneſs and uneaſineſs in 
it, proportionable to the growth of evil habits, and 
the ſtrength of our lults; and our greater, or lefs 
we muſt expect to meet with a ſharp conflict, ſome 
pain and trouble in the making of this change; and 
that it will coſt us ſome pangs and throbs before we 
be born again; for when nature bas been long bent 
another way, it is not to be expected that it ſhould 
be brought back again to its firſt ſtraightneis without 


= and violence. 


But then it is alſo to be conſidered, that how 
difficult and painful ſoever this work be, it is necef- 
faty ; and that ſhould overrule all other confi derations 
whatſoever: that if we will not be at this pains and 
trouble, we muſt one time or other undergo. far 
greater than thoſe which we now ſeek to avoid; 
that even this difficulty is not ſo great as we are apt 
to imagine, but that our fears of it are much greater 
than the trouble will prove; and that if we were 
but once reſolved upon the work, and ſeriouſly en- 
gaged in the greateſt part of the trouble were 


over; for main difficulty and unpleaſantneſs is 


in our firſt entrance into religion; if once we begin 
it, it preſently grows tolerable, and ſoon after, ealy ; 
after that, by degrees, ſo pleaſant and delightful, 
that the man would not for any poſſible advantage, 
return to his former evil ſtate and condition of life. 
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” Beſides, we ought to conſider alſo what is the true 


cauſe of all this trouble and difficulty: it is our long 
continuance in a ſinful cqurſe that has made us ſo 
loth to leave it; it is che cuſtom af finning that 
renders , it ſo troubleſome and uneaſy to us to do 
otherwiſe; it is the greatneſs of our guilt, heightened 
and inflamed by many provocations, that fo galls our 
conſciences, and fills our ſouls with terror; itis becauſe 
we have gone ſo far in the way of evil, that our 
retreat is become fo difficult ; and becauſe we have 


delayed ſo long to keep God's commandments, that 
we cannot. prevail with ourſelyes to ſet about it: 


conſequently the longer we defer it, the painfulneſs 


: of the change will daily encreaſe upon us. So that 


theſe conſiderations, far from excuſing our delay, 
are. the very motiyes which ought to urge us to make 
the utmoſt haſte; for if the work be difficult now, 
that difficulty: will encreaſe by our delays, and wil 
more and more continue t to do ſo. | 


Thirdly; ; another pretended encouragement to 
theſe delays is, the great mercy and patience of God: 
becauſe he bears long with finners, they therefore 
hope, that he will ſtill bear with them; and that 


there is no urgent neceſſity for a ſpeedy ad immedi; 


ate repentance and reformation. Men indeed have 
not often the confidence to give this for a reaſon, 


but yet it too often lies at the bottom of men's hearts, 


80 Solomon tells us, that becauſe ſentence againſt 
e an evil work is not executed ſpeedily, therefore 
« the heart of the ſons of then | is fully ſet i in them 
* to do evil. ” | 


But 


ut 
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But it is not a/ways thus : for we have all of us 
ſeen inſtances where perſons have been ſurprized by 
the ſudden hand of God, and cut off in the midit, 
even in the yery act of fin, without having the 
leaſt reſpite given them; without time or liberty ſo 
much as to aſk God forgiveneſs, or to conſider either 
what they had done, or whither they were going. 
And this may be the caſe of every ſinner; and it is 
much mgre likely to be in an eſpecial manner the 
caſe of him, who ſo boldly preſumes ppon the * 
and patience of God, 


But if it were * thus, and the ſinner was 
ſure to be ſpared yet a while longer, what can be 
more unreaſonable and diſingenuous than to reſolve 
to be evil, becauſe God is good; becauſe he ſuffers 
ſo long, to ſin ſo much the longer; and becauſe he 
affords. us ſpace for repentance, therefore to defer 
and to put it off to the laſt, and perhaps never repent 
at all? The proper deſign of God's goodnels is to 
lead men to repentance: and he never deſigned his 
patience and forbearance for an encouragement to 
us to continue in our ſins, but for af opportunity 
and an argument to break them off by repentapce. 


Theſe are the pretended reaſons which men give 
for delaying the reformation of their lives; and we 
ſee how groundleſs and unreaſonable they are. And 
ſurely there cannot be a ſtronger argument of a poor 
and weak mind, than the want of reſolution: to be 
ſtill undetermined, where the caſe is ſo plain, and 
the neceſlity ſo preſſing; to be always about doing, 
yet never do, that which we are convinced mult be 
done; and always intending to live a pew life, yet 

| never 
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never find a time to begin it. And, therefote, in 
order to determine us in this important point, and to 
confirm in us the moſt hearty reſolutions, I ſhall add 
ſome farther conſiderations, which may effectually 
engage us to ſet about this great work ſpeedily and 


without delay. 


+ To this purpoſe, let 1 nate that the duties of 
religion aſk ſo much time, that there is none left for 
deferring them. For, to begin with repentance, 
which is commonly our firſt entrance into religion, 
this alone is a great work; the abandoning of a 
finful courſe, which we cannot leave until we have in 


ſome degree maſtered our luſts: the habits of ſin are 


not to be plucked up and caſt off at once; as they 
Have been long in contracting, ſo, without a miracle, 
It vill require a /ovg time to fubdue them, and to 
get the dominion over them; for they can only be 
conquered by the ſame degrees, that the habits of 
grace and virtue grow up and get ſtrength in us, | 


So that there are ſeveral duties to be performed 
in religion, and often to be repeated; many graces 
and virtues are long to be practiced and exerciſed 
defore the contrary vices can be ſubdued, and before 


we can arrive at a confirmed and ſettled ſtate of 
| goodnels ; ſuch a ſtate as alone can give us a clear 


ana comfortable evidence of the ſincerity of our 


_ reſolution, and of our good condition towards God. 
We have many luſts to mortify, many paſſions to 


govern and bring into order, much good to be done, 
to make what amends and reparation we can, for the 
many evils we have done. We have many things to 
learn, and many to unlearn, to which we ſhall be 

e ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly: prompted by the corrupt inclinations of our 


nature, and the remaining power of ill habits and 
cuſtoms; and, perhaps, we have ſatisfaction and reſ- 
titution to make for the many injuries we have done 


to others in their perſons, or eſtates, or reputations; 


in a word,, we have a whole body of fin to put off, 
which clings cloſe to us, and is hard to part with; 
we have to cleanſe ourſelves from all filthineſs of fleſn 
and ſpirit, and to perfect holineſs in the fear of God; 
to encreaſe and improve our graces and virtues; to 
add to our faith knowledge, and temperance, and 
patience, and brotherly kindneſs, and charity; and 
to abound in all the fruits of righteouſneſs, which 
are hy Jeſus Chriſt, to the praiſe and glory of God; 
ye haye to be uſeful to the world, and to be exem- 
plary to others in an holy and virtuous converſation; 
and our light is to thine ſo before men, that they in 
ſeeing our good works; may glorify our Father which 
is in heaven. 4 | 


And do we think all this Is to be 8 
ſtant ? Does it not require time, and attention? Can 
we defer it to ie laſt, and yet do all this work well 
enough? Can'we do all this in the time of ſickneſs, 
or old age, when we are not fit to do any thing; 

when the ſpirit of a man can hardly bear the infir- 
mities of nature, much leſs a guilty conſcience and 
a wounded fpirit? Do we think that when we have 
idly ſpent and ſquandered away the day, we ſhall be 
fit to work when the night and darkneſs comes upon 
us; when our underitanding is weak, and our me- 
mory frail, and our will crooked, and by a long 
cuſtom of ſinning obſtinately bent the wrong way ? 
3 then do in religion ? or how ſhall our 
light 
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Aght ſhine before men, when our candle is Already 
almoſt burned out, and oy _ n is juſt 


ene e 
But, fecomdly, let us ar what a . 


hazard we run by our delays, and that every moment 
we defer our repentance we venture our eternal al. 


vation. Let us conſider, that it is uncertain whether 


we ſhall hereafter have time to repent; and if we 
Have time, that it is yncertain 'whether we ſhall have 


a heart to do it; or if our inclinations to repent be 
never fo ſtrong, that it is ſtill uncertain whether we 
thall have the aſſiſtance of God's grace to go through 
with it. God has indeed been graciouſly pleaſed to 
promiſe pardon to repentance; but he has no where 
promiſed life and deiſure, and the aids of his grace 


and Holy Spirit to thoſe who put off their repentance; 


he has no where promiſed to accept of meer ſorrow 
and trouble without fruits mete for repentance, aud 


amendment of life; he has no where promiſed to 


receive them to mercy and favor, who only give 
him good words, a prayer, or a confeſſion on a death 
bed; and are at laſt contented to Arn ſo far 


to him as to promiſe to leave thei ne, when raw 


can keep them no longer. 
Let us, therefore, lay hold upon the preſent op- 


portunity; and look upon every action we do, and 


every opportunity of doing any, as poſſibly our laſt; 
for ſo it may be for any thing we know to the con- 


trary. Much of our life is already paſt, and yet how 


little have we done towards the ſecuring our future 
happineſs; ; it is not certain how much or how little 


bs remaining: and let us, therefore, be ſure to make 


the 
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the beſt uſe of that little which may be left, and to 
manage it wiſely. Let us go about this great work to- 
day whilſt it is called to-day: nay, even to- day is of 
the lateſt to begin it; had we been wiſe we had begun 
it ſooner; it. 0 God's infinite mercy to us that it is 
not yet quite too late; that the day of his patience is not 
quite expired, and the door ſhut-againſt us. Let us 
make haſte; let us ſave ourſelves as ſoon as poſſibly 
we ean; let us not even defer our repentance to the 
next ſolemn time, to the next occaſion of receiving 
the bleſſed Sacrament; nor ſay, that we ſhall then 
reform and become new men; that we ſhall hen 
take leave of our vices; and fin no more; but let us 
make haſte and delay not, becauſe whatever haſte 
we do make to keep God's 3 ue 
cannot poſſibly make too much. 


Now to God the Father, &c. 
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that We our” 


Tur addin of the Fear in the he chaptet From 
which 1 have taken the words before us, is briefly 
this ; that the true and ſure token by which we may 
diſcoyer thoſe who belong to Chriſt; is, that they do 
not live according to the fleſh, but mortify the luſts 
thereof. That they ſet their hearts upon ſpiritual things, 
and in their whole conduct and behavior, follow 
the motions of the Holy Spirit ; that, therefore, all 
Chriſtians ought to ſtudy and ſtrive to lead an holy 
life; that not only the bulk of mankind is ſubject to 
many ſorrows, but even the Apoſtles themſelves, they 
who are moſt ſignally diſtinguiſhed by the effuſions 


of Gad's love, the moſt eminent ſpiritual gifts, and 


miraculous powers : even they, as well as we, remain 
under the preſſures of life; live in a ſtate of expecta- 
tion; groan under various heavy burthens; waiting 
for che adoption, the great period when we ſhall be 


inveſted with the priviledges of the ſons of God; and 
have our bodies redeemed from corruption; being f 


raiſed again to life never to die any more. That the 
troubles and afflictions of this preſent world are not 


to be compared with the joys that are revealed, even 


the 
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the joys of heaven: and they are ſo far from being 


obſtacles to the happineſs of God's children, that they - 


rather promote it. And, in fine, © that all things 
« work together | for good. 


The natural obvious meaning of which words is, 
that whatever manner the providence of God is pleaſed - 
to diſpoſe of us here, he has ſome kind ends to ſerve; 
our happineſs is {till the point which his diſpenſations 
aim at. And however ſevere our outward circum- 
ſtances may. appear to the world, or to ourſelves, the 
erent will prove, that they are fitted to work together 
for good. To impreſs upon our minds a firm belief 


of this important truth is neceſſary, not only for our - 


comfort, but for our improvement; for is it not a 
comfort to look up to, and firmly rely upon, that in- 
finite goodneſs which gives us all things richly to en- 
joy, and is not only able, but willing to help us? 
And can any thing tend more to our real improve- 
ment, than to cultivate and uniformly practice that 


love to God, which will work out all things for 


our good; to rely implicitly upon him; to be meek, 


and humble, and reſigned, under all his viſitations; 
and ſincerely and devoutly to bleſs the name of the 


Lord, whether it ſhall be his pleaſure to give a bleſ- 
ling to us, or to take any bleſſing away ? 


From this ſhort account I ſhall. deduce ſome infe-. | 


fences, which may be uſeful both with regard to our- 
elves and others. | 


And, firſt, upon this footing what a firm ſupport 


has every good man againſt all the evils: which may 


befal him here below, when he is ſure that the world 
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of them ſhall work for his good; that the godd for 
which they do work, is greater than the pain or loſs 


which he endures; and the greater the evils are, the 


good will therefore be the greater Wo?-- 2 - 


It is, indeed, a vain thing to ſuppoſe that even this 


confidence ſhould reduce us to a perfect indifference 


about the goods and the evils of this w6rld; but 
furely it may, and it ought, to temper our cares, and 
bring us to a reaſonable moderation about them; for 
by the very ſame reaſon that evil muſt affe& us with 
grief or fear, the good which it is intended to pro. 
duce may, on the other hand, ſupply us with hope 


and joy; and the conſolation will be ſtronger than 


the affliction, becauſe the good will be greater than 


the evil; in the mean time our care and diſquiet ſhould 


be the leſs, becauſe God himſelf careth for us; and 


hach undertaken for the event. 


Secondly ; ; a frequent DEP ſerious refle&ion on the 
truth in my text would ſoon correct our judgment, and 
inſtruct us how to make a more fair and honeſt eſti- 


mate of men's happineſs or miſery in this life; it would 


teach us not to judge of this caſe, as we are often too 
apt to do, by the outward appearance only, or by the 
preſent ſtate of their circumſtances; becauſe in judg- 
ing of this point, it is not by any means ſo conſider- 


able what a man's outward condition is, as what uſe he 


makes of it now, and how it will end hereafter. Take 
him with all the worldly proſperity about him, that the 
heart of man can wiſh, but dq not preſently pronounce 
him bleſſed, nor wiſh thyſelf ſuch as he is. There 
are other things of much greater concern than thoſe 
un appear, — yet ought to come under your 


conſideration. 


guilt? Does his greatneſs nevet puff him up with 
pride? Does flattery never make him inſolent? Are 

his affections not captivated by this world? Are his 
fortune and his power made uſe of to adminiſter to 
piety towards God, and charity towards men; or are 
they not often proſtituted to the ſervice of his pleas 
ſure, of the cruelty of his ambition? And will he be 
the better or the worſe for them in the end? Theſe 


are the material queſtions, however little at preſent the 


world may ſeem to regard them; for ſurely no man 


is to be envied who abuſes his good things to his own 


hurt, and who undoes himſelf with meer proſperity. 


How much happier is his condition, who converts 
all adverſities to a good uſe; who turns himſelf to 
God more fervently by tepentance and prayer, upon 
every pain and every loſs he ſuſtains; who cleaves 
faſter to his Maker, for being forſaken by the world; 
and who, when all things are turbulent and agitated 
without him, takes the more care to keep all things 
calm and quiet within, and to make his trueſt and 
greateſt happineſs faſt and firm to himſelf? Such a 
man may ſeem wretched in the eyes of the world; but 
happineſs has its dwelling within doors; it does not 
often ſhew itſelf abroad; we can ſeldom venture to 
fy where we ſhall find it by any outward figns; there- 
tore do not ſeek for it any where but in God, and in 
thy own mind. Think not that thou haſt found it, 
vhen thou ſeeſt a man encompaſſed with every mark 


of outward proſperity; it does not paſs from one man | 


to another with'filver and gold; it neither goes nor 


comes with lands and houſes; it does not deſcend with 
P „ 
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conſideration. Does not his fulneſs lead him to for- 
God? Have his pleaſures never betrayed him into 
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titles and inheritances; it does not wait in a large re. 


tinue, nor mingle itſelf with a train of flatterers and 


dependants; it is not ſerved up at a plentiful table; 
it is not put on with fine cloaths,. jewels, and 
rich ornaments; it does not fly about with gay and 


gaudy equipages; it is not kept-nor loſt with the 
health of the body: No; nor does it always go along 


even with a cheerful countenance. It is no viſible 


_ eſtate, but a ſecret treaſure; and when you have found 


a man poſſeſſed of all theſe circumſtances, ſtill you 
muſt look into his mind, if you would infallibly know 
whether he is happy in them or not. For juſt ſo much 
reaſon have you, and no more, to believe that all is 
well with him, as you have to take him for a good 
man, one who loves God, and is beloved by him. 


Zo that we are not to judge of out whole eſtate merely 
from its outward appearance, becauſe all the true hap- 
pineſs of men (whatever materials they may have in 


poſſeſſion,) lies in the mind; and if they leave it not 
there, they have it not at al. 


Thirdly; If all things ſhall work together for good 
« to them that love God,“ then may a virtuous mind, 
without any abatement of his preſent comfort, foreſee 
and forearm himſelf againſt all the uncertainties, and 
all the changes of this world. For he knows that 


future ills will as certainly work for his good, as it 


they were preſent; and though they are ſuppoſed to 
be uncertain, and really are fo, yet the good is cer- 


tain, upon ſuppoſition that the evils happen. And 


ſurely it is no ſmall to be able to count 
upon adverſities, without diſturbance of mind; for 
this is one way to reap all the comforts of preſent en- 
re — 1 us any mo 
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We ſhall nut ſtake our pleafure and happineſs upon 
them, when we conſider how uncertain they are; nor 
ſhall we let our affections lean with too much weight 
upon them, becauſe we feel that they may flip from 
under us before we are aware of it; but we ſhall uſe 
them with ſobriety, and thankfulneſs, and charity, 
not knowing in how ſhort time this may be all the 
comfort we ſhall receive from them. 


Moſt men, indeed, have accuſtomed themſelves not 
to think of the future in any other way than that of 
ſelf. lattery. To- morrow, we ſay, ſhall be as to- day, 
and much more abundant. We put away the evil 
hour far from us, and cannot endure to conſider it, 
until it comes upon us and becomes impoſſible to put 
it off any longer; and then what ſatisfaction can find 


a way into their hearts, whoſe beloved enjoyments are 


ſuddenly gone, and nothing leſt in their place but the 
guilty remembrance of having abuſed them to vice or 
folly. Whatever other difference there may be be- 
tween the reliſh with which a wiſe man takes the plea- 
ſures of this life, on the one fide, and that which falls 
to the ſnare of foals on the other, this js certain, that 
the comforts which a good man finds in them, are 
agreeable to the ptine iples of truth; he does not con · 
ceal the real ſtate of them from himſelf; he does not 
go on in a vain preſumption, as if theſe things would 


alt for evgr 3 but he uſes them gs things that periſh 
in the ußing; he purſues them as things that are tran» 
ſtory and. may be loſt; and without truſiing to them, 
or depending upon them, takes all che reließß that a 
teaſonable heisig can deſite from them. Mean time, 
the uncertainty af chair continuance fits. o way un- 


remain 
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remain with him they ſhall work for his good, and 
when they fail, he depends upon the promiſe of God 


tation to piety, and the keeping of God's command- 
not until then, the promiſe i in the text fairly belongs 


God, and that we might have it for aſking, is there 


ſhould work together for our good, and that we ſhould 


ball keep his commandments: this is the only thing 


. as 


chat they ſhall do ſo too. mo 
Laſtly; let me conclude all with an earneſt exhor. Fn 


ments; and that from this motive, becauſe then, and 


- us, © that all things ſhall work together for our 
4 good. If we were to ſtudy wat boon to aſk of 


any thing that we could poſſibly deſire with more rea- 
ſon for our peace and comfort, than that all things 


be well aſſured of it? Now the words of the Apoſtle, 

upon this point, are clear, ſtrong, and emphatic, 
Me know (fays he, we ate certain, we can have no 
* doubt) that all things ſhall work together for 
6e good:“ but he adds, to them that love God. There. 
Fore, firm as the pinie is, certain as our knowledge 
of 1 it is, we cannot cherifh'the hope, except we prac- 
tice the condition. Since then, if we love God we 


to ſecure to us the full benefit of the bleſſing which 
the text promiſes, namely, un we do keep his 


o — fr hn 

Wee it left to our ade whethsr we e would have A , 
an aſſured intereſt in this promiſe, and in that grace Ws 
and providence which will make it good; or whether then 
we ſhould be left to our on deſires, and have the en. whic 
tire diſpoſal of our own condition, ſhould we not be * 
fools and madmen to take ourſelves out of the hands ) 


of God? The very choice would prove how unfit we 
F > are 


- ry 
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are to take the command of our. own happineſs, and 


ho neceſſary it is for us to be under the guidance of 
that power who knows. our wants; knows our weak- 
neſſes; knows whereof we are made; is infinite in his 
power ; infinite in his goodneſs, and will never leave 
us Or . us. 


Cod has given us one plain — to — by; a 
rule which requires no cunning, no ſubtlety to under- 
ſtand, ' He aſks from us ſimplicity, honeſty, and in- 
tegrity. Theſe are our duties: for the reſt, he hath 
promiſed to diſpoſe all things for our good. Why 
then ſhould any fears or doubts remain in our minds? 
Why ſhould we ſcruple to commend ourſelves. to him 
by obedience, by prayer, and by repentance? Only 
let us not alienate ourſelves from him by an evil 
heart; but let us conform our wills to his will, and 
our converſation to his /aws/ In the Lord there is 
ſtrong confidence, and if our confidence in him be 
not ſtrong, it is not becauſe his providence, and wiſ- 


dom, and truth will not bear it, but becauſe ovr own 


guilt will not bear it; our evil conſcience, the love of 


this world, or ame favorite vice that DER us 
1 him. 


I have hitherto conſidered this ſubjedt 3 in one only 
point of view, and have argued upon the ſuppoſition 
that all thoſe croſs circumſtances which we experience 
in our paſſage through life, and account to be evils, 
are really ſuch; and that he who loves God will bear 
them \patiently, and. reſignedly, looking to the good 
which ſhall arrive in the life hereafter. But, in fact, 
many of thoſe things which we receive as evils, are 
attually good in themſelves; good, with relation to 


our 


214 We knoew that all Things wark together, bs. 
qur well-being in this world, though we cannot ſee 


that they are ſo. Our obſctvatiort on many events 


in our lives, as well as in the lives of older, may 
evince i it. 


1 Wall name one inſtance, a as a + nd of this ater. 


tion; it is a remarkable one, and one that we are nong 
of us ſtrangers to. 


In the hiſtory of Joſeph, as related by Moſes, it is 
to be remembered, that the firſt ſtep to his greatneſs 
was his being fold for a ſlave. The envy and cruelty 
of his brethren fent him into Egypt. The perfidy 
of the wife of Potiphar eaſt him into priſon; and both 


theſe misfortunes concurred to make him known to 
Pharaoh: from theſe two afts of flagrant injuſtice 


ſprung all his grandeur and authority. Theſe were 
the means that preferved Egypt and the neighbormg 
countries from the dreadful conſequences of à ſeven 
years famine! And theſe events, whieh- ſeemed preg- 
nant with mifery and deſtruction, raiſed Joſeph to the 
higheſt rank in the country where he was a ſtranger; 
reſtored his family to him; gave him the unbounded 
confidence of his King and benefaQor ; turned the 
hatred of his brethren into gratitude and affection; 
made him a prince and à law-giver; and he behaved 


ſo worthily in the day of his power, his deminion was 


fupported by fo much wiſdom, and adorned with ſuch 
fairhfulnek and integrity to Pharach, ſueh filial piety, 
and ſuch brotherly love, that the bleſirg of heayen 
wrought all things together for good, becauſe it i 
moſt cettain dat Joſeph loved God? A 


Which that we may all do, K. | 
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0h, that they were wiſe ; that they underſtood this ; that 
they would conſider their latter End. 


As the ſhortneſs and uncertainty of this life is ſo 
extremely obvious to every man's obfervation, it will 
appear ſtrange that death, which is ſo conſtantly in our 
view, ſhould yet be fo ſeldom the matter of our ſerious 
thought and conſideration. It looks, indeed, as if the 
commonneſs of it was become the very reaſon why 


we think not of it; it is fo familiar to us, that we 


do not- mind it; cuſtom has reconciled us to the 
fate which we ſee ſo many others undergo ; and the 
impreſſions which are pointed out to us by the death 
of others, have become ſo much our ihtimate ac- 
quaintance, that they, like many other good adviſers, 
| have, by too much familiarity, quite loſt their influ- 
ence. We fee daily inſtances before our eyes, of what 
ve ourſelves muſt come to: thouſands falling at our 
right hand, and ten thouſatids beſide us; yet as we 
ourſelves are {till fafe in the midſt of the deſtruction, 
fo we flatter ourſelves that we ſhall be till ſafe ; that 
our day of departure is yet afar off, and that it ſhall 
not cottte nigh us. The hopes of life are natural to us 
all; and every man flatters hiinſelf that he ſhall enjoy 
along one; and he meaſures that long one, not bY 

2 x the 
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the common. periods of mortality, but by that parti. 


_ cular period which beſt. agrees with his own ſchemes. 
If this method of calculation was no hindrance to his 


virtue, it were pity to deprive him of his hopes; life 
at beſt is ſhort and wretched, and it would be hard 
to deny a man a pleaſing proſpect, when it no way 
interfered with the deſign and the end of his * 


But, alas! ſuch hopes generally leſſen our ſpeed, and 
To naturally incline us either ta loiter, or to wander, 


that it is a thouſand to one but we either miſs our 
way, or negle& our buſineſs. To caution againſt 


both the belt advice is given us in the text; and firſt, 


the paſſionate manner. in which this wiſh is expreſſed, 
ſhews us that the matter of it is of the malt important 
concern; and we cannot but learn, ſecondly, that to 
conſider our latter end is the trye means to make uz 
really . 


And, firſt, let us conkder the manner in- which 
this counſel i is conveyed. Oh that they were wiſe; 


that they underſtood this; that they would conſider 
their latter end! Indeed, it is much to be feared, 
that moſt men periſh for want of thinking; and it is 


as certain that to make men wiſe and good, would be 


- .an ealy talk if they would but be perſuaded ta con- 
Ader. In real fact, the fault lies not in our under- 


ſtandings, but in our inclinations; ; it is not that the 
arguments want force to convince us, but it is that 


we will not ſuffer them to have their due weight; : we 
will not even ſtay to lend them our attention; (and 


thus far it muſt be confeſſed we are not wile,) for 


until we do this, it is impoſſible they ſhould make any 
laſting impreſſion upon us. Be affured, thoſe truths 


only will be conſtantly preſent to the mind, with which 
| pre „ 
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we are warmly, affected, until we are ſo affected they, 
will be often abſent; and ſince no one thing can act 
where it is not, the moſt evident truths, while they. 
are abſent, will have no more effect upon the mind 
than if they had never been there. The only way to 
make us thus warmly affected to them is, by often 
bringing them into our view to bring them home to 
our hearts; and this is the buſineſs of conſideration. 
/ - | 
Now of all the ſubjects wherein the mind of man 
can be employed, there is none which it would be 
more uſeful, or rather, more neceſſary for us to think 
on, than death: becauſe this teaches us the true dif- 
ference between wiſdam and folly; this enables us to 
diſtinguiſh between reality and appearance, between 
ſeeming and ſolid good; this ſhews us what we are to 
hope, and what we ought to fear; what to avoid, and 
what to purſue; in a word, nothing ſo fully inſtructs 
us what js the true value of the world, and what ought 
to be our great buſineſs in it; nothing fo effeQually 
informs us how we ought to line, as the thoughts of 
how, and when we are to die. And yet how back- 
ward are we to enter upon ſuch contemplations! The 
young and healthy, the rich and foitunate, will not 
endure them ; they have ſuch an hold of this world, 
that they cannot- bear to think of parting with it, and 
therefore they put off the evil day to a diſtance, or 
throw it behind them. The aged and the unfortunate, 
though they have loſt the reliſh of their enjoyments, 
yet keep up the remembrance of them, and cling the 
faſter to this world, (comfortleſs as it is,) becauſe 
they are ſure they cannot laſt long; and yet they fear 
lomething much worſe may befal them in another. 
Such i is the humor, and ſuch is the practice of moſt 

menz 
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men; and yet a very little reflection would ſhew us 
how ill all this is grounded. For can we imagine, 
that the providence of God would /o often put us in 
mind of our latter end, if it were of no moment to 
us whether we reflected on it or no? Can we ima. 
gine that he would have contrived fo many calls to 
awaken us into fuch meditations, if it were not his 
earneſt defire, and our great happineſs, to be ſo em- 
ployed? Every revolution of the ſeaſons, every ſhut. 
ting up of the day, repreſent death to us; the dark. 
neſs of the night, and the decay of the year, very 
naturally ſuggeſt to us, that our lamp alſo will ſoon be 
put out, and our ftrength be ſoon exhauſted. There 
is not a meal we make but tells us we are mortal; and 
how very corruptible that body muſt be, which ſtand; 
in need of ſuch frequent repairing. Every night that 
we lie down to reſt, what is this but a confeſſion of 
our weakneſs, and an image of that inſenſible ſtate 
which ſhall oppreſs us at the laſt? We cannot walk 
the ſtreets, but we ſee the young grown old, and the 
old decrepid ; and even now white we are talking of 
death, time paſſes on, and eternity is approaching, 
We all know that we are continually drawing nearer 
nnd nearer to that moment which ſhall be our laſt, 
Why then ſhould we not follow the contrivance, and 
comply with the kind inſtructions of providence? Or 
what can we propoſe by baniſhing thoſe thoughts 
which are apparently ſo neceſſary and important in 
themſelves, and which the great author of all things 
bath, in ſo many caſes, proclaimed to be ſo? 8 


| Befides all this, what do we get by putting the 
thoughts of death from us? Will death never come, 
becauſe we never think of it? Or will it keep away 
| R 
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the longer, becauſe we are ſo loth to entertain it? 
Do we need no preparation for it; or ſhall we be the 
better prepared to meet it, the leſs we are concerned 
about * Shall we die the more eaſily, or the more 
comfortably, becauſe we never ſo much as conſidered 
what ap aweful thing it is to die? Or, in a word, 
will our latter end be the more happy, becauſe we 
never once laid it to heart, or ſo much as en 
what Kind of an end i ir is likely to be? 


As we get nothing by putting off theſe thoughts, 
ſo we ſuffer nothing by indulging them. It is true, 
indeed, the conſideration of our latter end is oſten 
very unpleafing and melancholy; but to whom are they 
ſo? Not to the virtuous and the good; not to thoſe 
who have endeavored always to walk in the command- 
ments of the Lord, and to live as becomes the goſpel. 
To the wicked and the impeniterit they are indeed irk- 
ſome, and it is very fit they ſhould be fo: ſuch men 
are dozed in pleaſures, and grown heavy in the ways 
of the world; and if ever they be awakened at all into 
a more quick and tender feeling, it muſt be by ſome- 
thing that will ſmart and pain them. And, therefore, 
to ſuch perſons the more dreadful death appears, the 


greater is the mercy. Such terrors are, in truth, no- 


thing elſe but the kind warnings of a gracious God, | 
to put them in mind what falſe ground they ſtand 


on; to alarm their fears, by a full view of a future 


ſtate; to tear them from thoſe 1 res which fo 
fatally beſet them; to rouze them up from their lethar- 
gy of fin, and to provoke them to an hearty repent- 
ance and a ſerious amendment; thus to animate their 
hopes of an happy life hereafter, to which death is 


Alone the paſſage. When this point is once gained, 
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what is there j in the thoughts of death that can juſtly 
affright us? They then loſe boch their ſting and che 


terror; they no longer tend to embitter, but to re. : 


gulate our enjoyments ;. not to leſſen, but to govern 
and to ſweeten the deſires of our life; they make ug 
more cheertul and contented, more modeſt and re. 

, and though they take ug off from the hurries 
and buſtles of bulinels, from the noiſe and the madneſs 


of mirth; they give us in lieu of them eaſe, and reſt, 


and tranquility, and fit us at once to enjoy the goods 
of life without vanity, and to nn the a of 
it t without dejection of mind. 


. this leads me to conſider the ſecond thing x pro- 
poſed, namely, that a frequent and ſeriqus meditation 
on our latter end, will be the means to make us truly 
wiſe; for the conſtant contemplatiqn of gur latter end 
will naturally give us juſter potions of things, it will 
teach us at once: what it is to live, and what it is tp 
die, and in what manner we may beſt enjoy the one, 
and prepare for the other. We (hall ſoon learn from 
that not to ſet ſo great a value, as we are apt to do, 

either on the world or on qurſelves, ſince we auf 
the world myuſt end ſo ſoon. When we come to ſum 
up all at death, or when we accuſtom ourſelves to re- 
fled ſeriouſly upon it, we ſhall all do it in the words 
of Jacob, © Fey and evil have the days of the years 
te of my life been.” Few indeed; ſo few, that the 
days of man are but as graſs; as a > Jower of the field 
fo he flouriſheth, for the wind paſſeth over it, and it 
1s gone. But beſides this, they are evil alſo; not to 
mention all thoſe diſappointments and loſſes which 
continually torment us; thoſe diſeaſes and pains which 


agen, and diſtract us; and that want and thoſe 


Hardſhips 
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hardſhips which wear away and conſume us. What is 
life itſelf? I mean the natural life; but a dull inſipid 
entertainment, a continued round of the ſame empty 
pleaſures, which ſooner weary than fatisfy; which 
either fatigue us in the putſuit, or cloy us in the en- 

yment; which we can follow no loriger through ap- 
petite, but cuſtom, not becauſe we are happy in them, 
but purely for want of inclination to make ourſelves 
happy without them: ſo that if this ſenſual life were 
all that we call life, there were certainly nothing in 
it truly defirable; nothing worth our care, or becom- 
ing our attachment ; nothing to make amends for out 
toil, or to reward our anxiety. 


Now this the frequent meditation on death would 
convince us of, and would ſoon confute all thoſe falſe 
hotions of life we may perchance have formed to our- 
ſelves, as if this were to,be our place of happineſs, and 
dur abode fo ever; as if we had nothing to do in this 
world, but to take our pleaſure and ſet up our reſt 
here. It would teach us what the true buſineſs of life 
is; © that it is to work the works of him that ſent us, 
* while it is day;” that it is to act as in a ſtate of 
trial and protection; to purify and improve our minds; 
to worſhip God, and to do good to man. In ſhort, 
tat it is to ſeek in the firſt place, and with all our 
might, the kingdom of God and the righteouſneſs 
thereof, that good part which ſhall not be taken away 
from us; and when that is done, to ſit looſe to the 
world and its enſoyments; to be modeſt in our de- 
ſires, content with our portion of outward bleſſings, 
moderate and thankful in our uſe of tllem, and patient 
and reſigned under every diſpenſation, And is not 
this a leſſon well worth our learning? Becauſe the 
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fame ſerious contemplation of death; will naturally 
lead us to prepare for it; it will convince us that the 
beſt uſe we can poſſibly make of life, is to learn how 
we-ought to die; it will ſet us upon an earneſt and 
hearty reformation, and will forcibly urge us on until 
we break off our fins by repentance, and return unto 
the Lord our God, who is gracious and long-ſuffer. 

ing, and will abundantly pardon. So ſtrongly do 
ſuch meditations point out to us the only method of 
eſcaping the terrors of death; ſo well do they inſtruct 
us in that heavenly wiſdom, which alone can make us 
' wiſe unto ſalention. 


And as we are to break off our ſins by repentance, 
O we are to ſet about this great work immediately: 
we are not either to dally with God, or to patley with 
our luſts, but we muſt begin our reformation betimes, 
and proſecute it without delay. We muſt not ſlay 
until we come to bid an everlaſting adieu to our fins 
and the world together; nor think it will be time 
enough ta part with our vices, when we can keep 
them no longer. God requires our whole heart and 

our whole ſtrength, and neither in the one caſe, not 
the other, will he be ſatisfied wich what is no more in 
our power to refuſe him. 50 0 


Beſides, if we will not forſake our fins veil out 
ſtrength and vigor have forſaken us; if we will not 
turn to God until we are fit for nothing elſe, and until 
nothing elſe is fit for us, what certainty can we have 
of our own ſincerity? How ſhall we know whether it 
is we or the world that is changed; whether the 
temper of our mind, or the ſtate of our body be al- 
tered? And if this be our caſe, what confidence 5 
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ve have in God, when our own heart riſes up againſt 
us? Or what aſſurance can we have in Jeſus Chriſt, 
1 the ground that we build upon ſinks under us? 

Let us therefore not deceive ourſelves with vain re- 


ſolutions, but begin the work inſtantly, and while we 
have yet time to begin it; let us from this moment 


date our reformation: to-day, while it is called to- 
day, let us bid adieu to our ſins, and caſt out the ac- 


curſed thing from amongſt us. 


And to this purpoſe it would be of the greateſt uſe 


to us, if we would ſeriouſly recommend outſelves to 


God every day, and conſider it as if it were to be our 
laſt; for ſo indeed it may prove; and therefore as ſuch 
we ſhould employ it, Whois there that would loſe a 
moment of time from repentance, if he were ſure that 
this night his ſoul was to be required of him? Who 
among us can ſay, that this ſhall not be his caſe? And 


art thou then, O man, prepared for ſuch a dreadful 


ſummons? Art thou fit, upon ſo ſhort a warning, to 
appeat before the judgement-ſeat? Is thy ſoul in 
ſuch a frame, as thou wouldſt indeed with it to be 
in? And canſt thou calmly reſign up thy ſpirit. to God 


who gave it, as into the hands of a faithful Creator, 


and gracious Redeemer? Happy are the people 
who are in ſuch a caſe ; yea, bleſſed is the man who 
can he down each night in ſuch a diſpoſition, having 
the Lord for his God!—How different, alas, from 
this, is the condition of moſt men; and how little 
do we endeavor after a better -e go to reſt ge- 
nerally tired with the buſineſs, or ruffled with the 


dilappointments of the day; weary of the emptineſs of 


life, or polluted by the ſenſuality of it; oppreſſed by 
plenty, or overloaded with guilt. It is thus we give 


ourſelves up to that night, and that fleep, which are 
- the 
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the image of death, arid therefore ought to put us 


moſt ſeriouſly in mind of it. Few of us think, in the 
day of our mirth, how much better it is to go to the 
houſe of mourning, than to go to the houſe of feaſt. 
ing; or reflect, that becaufe that is the end of all 
things, the righteous will lay it to his heart. We 
ought all of us to lay it to our hearts in the moſt 
earneſt manner, and concur with Solomon, when he 
affirms, that ſorrow is better than laughter; for 
© by the ſadneſs of the countenance the heart is made 
+<bener*7 >: | | 


This reflection, which at no time can it be im- 


proper to make, is more particularly fitted for the 


preſent ſeaſon, when we are called upon to wean 
our thoughts from this world; to bring our bodies 
into ſubje&ion; to throw off our ſenſual appetites; 
and to elevate our minds by the nearer views of the 
rewatds of eternity. This is the true way of anſwer- 
ing thoſe ends which the kind piety of the church 

propoſes to us, by what we call the keeping Lent; 
not by abſtainitig ſuperſtitiouſly from meat, and ſet- 
ting one kind of diet in oppoſition to another, as if 
there were more virtue in fiſh than in fleſh; as if the 
purifying of our hearts depended upon the food which 
we put into our ſtomachs! But it is by ſeriouſneſs and 
ſobriety; by ſubduing our deſires, and mortifying our 
affections; by diſciplining our wills, improving our 


ſelf-government, and reſtoring its full ſtrength to the 


natural authority of conſcience. Thus it is that we ſhall 
beſt ſanctify the preſent ſeaſon; thus it is alſo that we 
ſhall beſt prepare ourſelves for our ſolemn appearance 
at the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. For certainly 
whatever ſome men may think of it, the Sacrament is 
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not 4 charm; it is not the eating of the bread, or 
drinking of the cup, but tha virtues. and graces which 


accompany our worthy receiving, and which are ex- 
cited and improved by it, that will entitle us to the be- 
nefits f Chriſt death; and enable us to rip ſfength 
and comfort from it. That impartial examination af 
our own „which is then required of us; that 
humble reliance on the merits of our Redeemer ; that 
griteful acknowledgement of his love, and that over- 
flowing charity to all men: theſe are tlie fruits of the 
* Spirit, by which we may make this ſeaſon holy, and 
acceptable to the Lord ; theſe are the preparations for 
the Sacrament ; theſe are alſo the beſt, indeed the only 
preparation for death 3 and theſe we are obliged to at 
al times. Me muſt eyer carry them about us; in 
our health, and vigorz in our ſickneſs and decay; he 
that does-{o, Will be always ready; the end of all men 
vill be to him the beginning of glory and happineſs; 
and truly blefſed ſhall be every man living who ſhall 
thus underſtand, who is thus wiſe, who thus conſi- 


ders his latter endl, © 
ha ra. n 8 i 

Which that we may all do, God of his infinite 

mercy grant, for the merits of Jeſus Chriſt our Sa- 
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1 tell you, nay ; but except ye repent, ye bal at lieu 5 
e 


Uros hearing of the Galileans, . whoſe blood 
* Pilate had mingled with their ſacrifices, our Sa- 
viour's remark to thoſe who diſcourſed upon it, was 
this: Suppoſe ye that theſe Galileans were ſinners 
* above all the Galileans, becauſe they ſuffered ſuch 
< things?” And having thus awakened their attention, 
and put them upon reflecting what might be the 
cauſe of this uncommon misfortune; he very naturally 
recalls to their another melancholy caſe, 
which had happened ſame days before, and puts the 
ſame queſtion with regard to that alſo: 4 Or thoſe 
e eighteen, upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, 
« and flew them, think ye that they were ſinners 
above all men that dwelt in Jeruſalem?” adding, at 
the cloſe of both theſe queſtions, his own deciſion as 
you find it in the words of my text, © I tell you, nay; 
" ann part. 


| The queſtion, which he twice repeats to them, 

manifeſtly ſuppoſes two things; firſt, that God is juſt 
in infliting the puniſhments of this world upon 
ſinners: and, ſecondly, that by whatever means, or 
N | in 


_ Tell hou, nay; birt ekrept Je repent, Ec. 


in whatever manner the puniſhinents of this Foe 
are brought upon ſinners, the providence of God 
has the difpofal of them; for otherwiſe it would not 
de true that it 1 16 God who puniſhes ners 


Firſt, the queſtion ſuppoſes that God ls juſt in 
infliing the puniſhment of this world upon finners; 
and indeed the truth of this men know by nature, and 


it is well for them that they do know itz for if, not- 


withſtanding this ſenſe is ſo deeply impreſſed on our 
minds, the world is yet ſo bad, how much worſe 
would it have been if theſe apprehenſions could have 
been entitely extinguiſhed? To theſe apprehenſibns 
it is equally owing, that the conſcience of well-doing 
inſpires us with a free and generous aſſurance, that 
guilt i is attended with meanneſs of ſpirit, and ſinks a 
man into a coward; that the diſaſters of others expoſe 
them to be hardly thought of;. and. that the natural 
effects of our own afflictions i is to e our old ſins 
to remembrance; 3 


Another ching Aich the text ſuppoles is this, that 
by what means, of in what manner ſoever the evils 
of this world do befal men, the ptovidence of Gad 
has the diſpoſal of them all, elther directly ſending 
them, or knowingly permitting them, and for wiſe 
and good reaſons detef mining to permit them.— 
This evidently ſhews, that whether the evil comes by 
the free will of others, as. it did upon the Galileans, 
* whoſe blood Pilate mingled with their ſacrifices,” 
or by ſuch means as we call accidents and events 
merely caſual, as it did upon the eighteen upon 
< whom the tower in Siloam fell, and flew them;“ 
i —_ caſes the providence 'of God interpoſes, at- 


Q 2 tending 
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ning, the whole affair z regulating and ordering, 
and, with, exatt Knowledge of each circumſtance, 

rmitting,.not only that whigh bappens, but the 
means alſo by Which! it happens. And this ſurely is 
a very inſtrufting conſideration which we -ought, 

exy one of. us, to lay up in our minds; poſſeſſing 
ourſelves with a firm belief of, and frequently em- 
ploying our molt ſerious thoughts upon it, that we 
may be equally direfted by, it in. our proſperity, and 
comforted with! it in our adverſity, For, on the one 
Hand, it will give us in our better ſtate the beſt 
direction how to ſecure it; and to all other ways and 


methods which we prudently make uſe of to keep off 


evil, it will teach us to add that which is belt of all, 
to pr reſerve by well-doing an intereſt in the favor and 
protection of God. On the other hand, the ſame 
conſideration i is equally powerful to comfort i us in our 


adverſe ſtate, whenever it comes upon us; becauſe 


whatever, or whoever be the inſtrument, we know 


that it is God himſelf who ſends it. And thou; gh 


there may be juſt reaſon to take ill the diſtreſſes which 
men bring upon us, who, ſeldom mean well when 


they trouble and grieve us, vet there is this to make 


us patient under them, that even theſe alſo are of 
God's ſending, who means 60d to, us if we make 
a right uſe of them, and'who will, in this caſe, con- 
vert them into actual good for us. And this is the 
true foundation of that excellent ſaying of Job— 


'« Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and 


e ſhall we not receive evil?“ For i it is evident that 
the whole ſtreſs of theſe words lies here, that we 
receive both at the hand of God. 
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Bede theſe two points which are ſuppoſed in 
our Lord's diſcourſe, there are others directly ex- 
preſſed. © Firſt,” that they who ſuffer very great evils; 
are always greater fitiners than thoſe who at the fame 

time ſuffer nothing : ſecondly,” that one reaſon why 
the evils of this life do not befal all perſons at the 
fame time, who are equally ſinners; is, that while ſome 
are viſited by the divine rod, others may take warning 
by it; and, laſtly, that thoſe who eſcape from the 
puniſhment, if they do not take warning by thoſe 
who ſuffer under it, ſhall not always eſcape it 1 


ſelves. . 1 


Firſt, they who ſuffer very great evils, are not always 
greater finners than thoſe who at the ſame time ſuffer 
nothing. * This is the plain doQrine of 'our Saviour, 
expreſſed "in the anſwer which he gives to his own 
queſtions ; e ſuppoſe ye that theſe were greater fin- 
ners than all the others? I tell you nay.” And, 
indeed, however ready the Jews, whom he ſpoke to, 
might be to take for granted the ill natured fide, yet 
in many caſes we have ſenſible and evident demon- 
ſtration againſt them; and our own obſervation 
aſſures us, that God very often puritfhes the fins of 
ſome men by the hands of others who are notoriouſly 
worſe than themſelves; and is a certain proof, that 
they are not always the worſt who are firſt puniſhed. 
Let no man, therefore, indulge himſelf to run into 
an ill opinion of his brother from any adverſity which 
happens to him before his eyes, much leſs let him enter 
into compariſons, and conclude from the affliction 
which he ſees, that there muſt be ſome great ſin at the 
bottom which vengeance has at laſt found out and 


Baird. 3 day's obſervation may convince us 
| upon 
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upon bow weak 4 foundation ſuch conjefures are 


built; for the more we look abroad into the world, 
and the more we confider how unſearchable God's 
judgements are, and his ways paſt finding out, (as 
we cannot but do if we aſk ourſelves the reaſon why 
this and that happens,) the more ſenſibly we ſhall 
acknowledge the truth of our Saviqur's dactrine, and 
mall forbear to paſs an bard judgement upon the un- 
happy, merely becauſe they are ſo. To engage us to 
follow this advice, let us ſeriouſiy recollect a ſecond 
particular which is plainly intimated in the text 
88 


- That one reaſon why the evils of this life do not 
befal all perſons at the ſame time who are equally 
finners, is, that while ſame are viſited with the divine 
rod for their puniſhment, others may take warning 
by it for their amendment. This is the doctrine 
which our Saviour particularly aims at; and while he 
teaches us not to reflect upon the judgements which 
others had ſuffered under, to bring the caſe cloſe to 
ourſelves, and to be afraid that if we do not repent, 
we ſhall all likewiſe periſh.” He employs them firſt 
in reflefting upon their own fins, which was the beſt 
way to hinder them from reflecting upon their neigh- 
bors, except ye repent, and then upon their own 
danger, ye ſhall all likewiſe periſh. Now it will eaſily 
be granted, that ane reaſon why the evils of this life 
do not befal all perſons at the ſame time who equally 
deſerve them, and I will add, who equally need them, 
muſt be this, that while ſame are corrected, others 
may be admoniſhed; that fo, by the puniſhment of 2 
few, the end of all puniſhment may be anſwered, and 
3 the land may make haſte to learn 
| righteouſpeh, 
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| An when they ſee that his judgements are 
already abroad. i in the earth. And this method of 
dealing with us, is a convincing proof that God doth 
not willingly afflict and grieve: the children of men; 
for if he took pleaſure in their ſufferings, then without 
queſtion, where there was the ſame cayſe there alſo 
— be the ſame effect of his diſpleaſure; and where 
the ſame need appeared, the ſame remedy would be 
made uſe of; but if where all might juſtly he puniſhed, 
he chooſes to puniſh ſome few only if he ſpares the 
reſt in order to try them and to proye them, whether 
the examples of his vengeance br 5 others will bring 
them to repentance; in this caſe it becomes evident 
that he delights not in that which is grierous to us, 
but that his kind deſign is to lead us all to a righ- 
wy turn of mind, by. ſhewing us at the ſame time 
his juſtice n abe, e e ene 
ourſelves.  - 


We indeed can giye no account why God begins 
to afflict h man and not that, this people and not 
another but the general point is very obvious, that is, 
why all are not made to ſuffer together where there 
is the ſame provocation, the ſame deſervings of the 
divine juſtice, and the ſame need of being awakened 
to amendment; for the plain reaſon is this, that the 
puniſhment of ſome proves a ſufficient warning to 
the reſt, and his end in puniſhing 1 is not to torment 
us, but to prevent a repetition of puniſhable crimes. 


Laſtly, if thoſe who eſcape the puniſhment do not 
take warning by thote who ſuffer under it, they ſhall 
ant always eſcape it themſelves ;. except ye repent, 


ye ſhall all likewiſe periſh.” It i true that the great 
' - motives 
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motives of Chriſtianity are drawn from another world; 
but it is ald true, that God does not neglect the 
4 bringing men to repentance by the goods and the evils 
of cis life. When the terrots and the bleffings of 
the next wotld. Have failed of their effect upon our 
minds, the only remedy that is, left is to inſtruct us 
by preſent corrections, and to touch us in thoſe things 
of which we are moſt ſenſible, namely, the preſent 
concerns of this world; this is the method of God's 
providenice; and it is his great goodneſs that he awakens 
us by his judgements yy when ns 1X elſe is vgs, 
| n it. 24 | 


The uſe we are to las 6 1 theſe ber tions 
bs to do the ſame thing that we certainly would do if 


the judgements of God were upon us as they are upon 


others, that we alſo periſh not; for it is an aſſured 
truth, that if we would judge ourſelves we ſhould not 
be judged: if thæ warning that God gives us by others, 


Rath the fime effect that correction itſelf would have 


upon us, God; who is flow to anger, and not willing 


10 puniſh, would be led to ſpare us and not to enter 


into judgement with us. Therefore, let every one of 
us ſerioufly conſider how we ſhould'behave under any 
great affliction, and let us bring our minds to that 

frame and temper without it; then we ſhall find that 
the great deſign of the divine chaſtiſements and pu- 
niſhments is attained without our feeling the fmart 
of either; for affliction naturally awakens'our minds, 


it calls our ſins to remembrance, our conſciences are 


troubled and bring forth the guilt which has fo long 
lain quiet, and fer our evil ways in order before us, 
until we are forced to acknowledge that we are leſs than 
"ow a 'of all his mercies, and that all we ſuffer is 
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much Mort of what we deſerve. When Joſeph's 
drethren felt the anguiſh of heart which their preſent 
diſtreſs caſt them into, then they could fay, © verily 

ve are guiltyconterning our brother, and therefore 
@ is this diſtreſs come upon ws.?* "Now, it is not to be 
imagined but that aſter the treacherous part they acted, 
their conſciences had ſeveral times called every one of 
them to an accbunt; but they made light of it, and 
contrived to forget it, and to put it off, until their 
ity came upon them, and darted conviction on 
their inmoſt ſouls; then indeed they accuſed them- 
ſelves in that they faw the anguilh of his ſoul, and 
would not hear him; and they talked as freely and 2s 
feelingly among themſelves of their guilt, as if they 
had, until that moment, always diſſembled their ſenſe 
of it to each other. This is one end of God's chaf- 
tilements; and furely it is a moſt beneficial end, to 
bring thoſe to an effectual acknowledgement of their 
evil works, who had until then ſmothered the con- 
viction of their erimes, and hid the ſenſe of their 
miſdoings deep in their own boſoms: and it is one 
end alſo of God's warnings, that we ſhould learn to 
look narrowly into our hearts, and learn to be made 
viſe by the examples of others, Valor we are made 
examples ourſelves. 


Beſides, i it is a fad truth that; in our proſperity, we 
are all of us too apt to forget God. In the joys, and 
the buſtle, and the bufineſs of gay life, we are fur- 
rounded with ſuch a multitude and variety of pleaſures, 
they fill us with ſo many agreeable ſenſations, when- 
ever we move they preſent, themſelves before us, we 
meet them every where, they are ever putting on ſome 

R nee 
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new form to engage us, ſome new enchantment to rightec 
charm us; while we, giddy and intoxicated, ſuſpeg. inſtead 
ing little and delighted much, give up ourſelves to the to jud 
guidance of the ſenſes. Reflection is a ſtranger to our reply v 
minds, and an alien to our hearts; or if it be ſome. thoſe v 
times admitted, it is but like the rich furniture of x who ſu 
miſer's houſe, the gay but uſeleſs lumber of an upper « I tel 
room, locked up like the reſt of his treaſure, and 4 like) 
ſeldom drawn out into real uſe. When once the by 

ſenſes have laid hold upon us, they quickly engroſ Nov 


us, and are ſure boldly to claim the privilege of long 
ſervice or the firſt poſſeſſion; while reaſon, however 
modeſtly ſhe may enter in, how gently ſoever ſhe may 
make her approaches, is ever conſidered as an im- 
pertinent and unwelcomg intruder; the finds the gueſts 
ſeated, and the table full, and the leading paſſon the 
maſter of the feaſt. When reaſgn and reflection are 
thus baniſhed; when proſperity and her train have 
occupied all the avenues which lead to the heart; 
| religion and the thoughts of God can find no place. 
But in our diſtreſs we are forced ta ſeek him early; 
we then feel our dependanee upon him; we then ſee 
14 that he only is our ſuccour and our defender; we 
* apply ourſelves to the throne of mercy, and not 
| only we make vows and promiſes of amendment, but 
1 we ſet ourſelves earneſtly and heartily to perform 
| them. This is the natural effect of ſufferings whenever 
we feel them ourſelves; and if we were wiſe, this 
would alſo be the effect of all thoſe warnings which 
| God hath graciouſly given to us, by the ſufferings of 
** others. In a word, let us look abroad into the world, 
* and we ſhall every where ſee the judgements of God 


in the earth. Let theſe. then inſtru&t us to learn 
5 righteouſneſs, 


ye ſhall al fikewife periſh, 25 


righteouſneſs, and not to be high-minded, but fear; 
inſtead of judging others, let it be our care honeſtly 
to judge ourſelves; and let us often conſider that 
reply which our Saviour made to the ſuppoſition of 
thoſe who fancied them to be ſinners above all others, 
who ſuffered ſuch things as others had not ſuffered, 
« [ tell you, nay; but except ye repent, ye ſhall all 
Fe 4 og 


Now to Gad the Father, &c, 
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ere is a Way which ſung right unto, a a M an, but 
the. End theredf are the Ways of Death. 


Q 
F IFE, as it is the great foundation of every 
bleſſing we can poffibly enjoy, ſo is it, by a very 
natural and eaſy alluſion, made uſe of to repreſent 
to us our molt perfect ſtate of happineſs here. On 
the other hand, the moſt 'extreme unhappineſs is very 
frequently pointed out to us under the notion of 
death ; which, as it entirely robs us of every reliſh, 
and renders us incapable of every enjoyment, may 


juſtly be conſidered as our greateſt miſery. 


The writers of the Holy Scriptures have carried 
this alluſion much higher; and, as it ig very common 
with them to conſider life only with regard to its 
eternity, as if no other life were worth our con- 
templation but that which is eternal; ſo, in many of 
thaſe paſſages which threaten us with death, they 
ſeem entirely to overlook that which is natural, the 
diviſion of the ſoul and body, as a thing of very 
ſmall moment when put in competition with that 
everlaſting ſtate, wherein both ſoul and body are to 
de in the bittereſt anguiſh for ever. 
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From this dort account, and by conſidering the 
word in both thele ſeniſes, we ſhall caſily come at 
the full meaning of Solomon” s abſervation. And 
that is this? Though à man may be never ſo well 
pleaſed with his preſent courſes; whatever joy he may 
meet with in the indulgence of them; ; whatever profit 
or pleaſure he may expect to receive from them; 
tough, he ſeems to, be happy i in them now, and to 
fear no harm from them for the future, yet, in the 
end, he will find them greatly to his diladvantage, 
either here or hereafter ; 3 at his leaving this world, 
or at his entering into the next: when he comes 
ſeriouſly to conſider, br (which, i is much more terri- 
ble,) when he comes unhappily to ſuffer the ſad iflue 
of them; he will then ſee and feel. that he hath been 
; moſt miſerably deluded; that the juſt vengeance of 
God waits upon him; that his lot is to be among 
thoſe who are moſt unhappy for, ever; and that all 
thoſe tranſports which he promiſed, to himſelf, from 
the unruly gratifications of his appetites, will be now 
of no other ſervice than to increaſe his miſery. 


This is the ſad ſentence which Solomon FEE 
againſt a way, which yet, he tells us, ſeemeth right unto 
a man! ſuch as we may Tuppoſe he looks at with ſatiſ- 
faction, and enters into with confidence, and purſues, 
perhaps, with triumph, And, therefore, ſince there 
are but two great roads into which, the j Journeys of 
all mankind are divided; ſince the paths of vice, and 
the paths of virtue, do each of them ſeem (at lealt 
are aſſerted to ſeem,).. right to the ſexeral perſons 
who.chooſe either the one or the other; it may be 
very. uſeful to enquire which of theſe ways the threat- 
Ling i in the text is directed againſt; and by comparing 
'A courſe 


* 
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2 coiltle of virtue with « A *<coutle of. vice, and confi 
dering ſeriouſly the different effects of both, to ſee 
which of them it is that 1 and n leads to 
death at the laſt. "4% . 


And this is /urel f point ich Ae al others, 
requires our oſeft attention, out niceſt examina. 
tion; which ought to be looked into with the moſt 
calm and ſober carneſtneſs, free from every influence 
of prejudice and partiality; of cuſtom and Prepoſ- 
ſeſſion! inaſmuch as the fate of evety one of us is 
moſt neatly concerned in it; as it takes in every 


thing that is of real value and iniportance to us; and, 


in a word, as the everlaſting happineſs or miſery of 


our whole being is to be decided by it. 


The vtmoſt prolpeck chat this world can polity 
preſent to a man ſeetns to be this, that he have a 
full proportion of every earthly bleſſing; that all his 


hopes be gratified, and all his proje&s crowned with 


ſucceſs; har glory and plenty ſtand at his door, and 
health and ſtrength within it; and when joy and 
pleaſure have long flowed in upon him, when length 
of days hath been in his right hand, and riches and 
honors in his left, that he * fee theſe bleſſings 
branching out to his family, and comfortably and 


kindly dividing themſelves through all his heirs and 


deſcendants. This is an happineſs, the greateſt that 
vice can ever propoſe to iel, infinitely more than 
ever falls to its ſhare: it is alſo Rich ah Kappineh, a, 


though ic may often prove dangerous to'a courſe of 
virtue, is yet not inconſiſtent with it. And, viewed 


in this light, it muſt. be confeſſed that it makes a 


moſt agreeable proſpectʒ ſuch as every wiſe 1 
_ wou 
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would chboſe, and every good man would wiſh for, 
if it were not attended with this double fault, that it 
cannot poſſibly continue; and, that we muſt be ac- 
coutitable for it. For, alas, a very few moments may 
be fufficient to rob us of it all; ſooner or later the 
ſhade” of death will certainly paſs over it, and then 
all this richneſs of colors, all this beauty of painting, 
will in an inſtant vaniſh away; for at the coming on 
of that fatal hour, how impotent, how diminiſhed will 
all theſe bleflings appear to a man, and how faint 
and languid will be his reliſh of them! What comfort 
will he then find in thoſe ſchemes, whereof he fees 
the end ſo near approaching; what joy in thoſe great 
deſigns, which he can no longer improve nor bring 
to perfection; what profit will he reap from all his 
honors, when he finds that he muſt ſo foon give his 
glory to another! The pleaſures which fmiled upon 
him; the ricties that adorned him, how are they now 
deprived of their luſtre, when the hand of death 
is already ſtretched out to fhut up his eyes from the 
one, and his heart from the other! That ſtrength 
wherein he rejoiced, that health wherein he confided, 
what do they now avail, but to convince him of his 
own” prefent weakneſs, and their unferviceableneſs, 
when he moſt wants them to fuſtain him? The 
welfare of his family is indeed a joy to him, but how 
quickly is it fucceeded by another reffection, that their 
candle alfo is ſpeedily to be put out? and that, 
as the light is of all thoſe worldly bleffingy which de 
hath diffafed among them, it ſhall foon be to them, 
a it now is to himſelf, ſhut up in darknefs and e- 
| for ever! So juſt and true is that reffection 
of the ſon of Sirurb, * Oh death! how bitter is the 
* remembrance of thee to the man who liverh at reft 


* ia 
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in his poſſeſſions!” The man who. bath nothing to 
yes. him, and who, hack pepe in all things! 8e 

little, if we do not call in the allſtance. of religion, 
ſa little do the united comforts, of this life ſerve. to 
ſupport, or rather ſo deeply d they. tend.to imbitter 
the mind, even of a good man, at the hour of his 


paſſage i iato another; how. much more lo, when they | 


not only are no longer uſeful, but become matter of 
the greateſt torment to him ;; when the fraud in get- 
ting, or the violence in ke .OT:the guilt in miſ- 


employing them, is added to their. inahility to relieve 
him, and the terrors of a wounded ſpixit come in, as 


a new weight, to V natural ii 
th 6; 

And this dreadful light they will certainly appear 
to every, great ſinner, in proportion as he thinks at 
all. If he once gives his heart Jeave. ta ſpeak to him, 
and to examine ſeriouſly into his conduct, the voice 
of reaſon will farce itſelf upon him; the upbraidings 
which he meets from within, will ſoon teach him 


what he is 10 dread from, without; and will moſt 


terribly convince him, that ſhame, and anguiſh, and 
confuſion, are to be his portion. And, ;under. the 
near apprehenſions of death, his heart will ſpeak to 

him, will be. heard, and auill oblige him to attend to 
it whether he will or: no. When all the interrup- 
tions of buſineſs; and the, avocations of diverſion, and 
the amuſements « of, gaiety, and the little arts of ſtifling 
conviction ſhall. be far àway; when he can no longer 
f to his companions for relief, nor ſhut his eyes 
N the truth of his condition, vor argue himſelf 
into caſe, nor laugh himſelf into ſecurityz when he 

ſtands trembling upon the confines. of both worlds, 


and looks nde eternity, and all his hopes 
are 


— — 
2 — 
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ue confounded, and all his happineſs i is at an end; 
and bis ſtrength and his heart faileth, becauſe of the 

gulph that opens before him, and the unavoidable 
ruin that is juſt going to fall upon him. Then it is, 
that not only all he hath loſt, but all that he hath 
done, will be pain and grief to him; and he hath 
not only the natural terrors of death to encounter, 
but the Tad prefages of a guilty mind, that ſhrinks 


back, chilled and affrighted, at the dreadful” appre- 
henſions of an Aﬀtor-reckonling | 5 


How diferent from all this are the laſt monients of 
a truly good man; who, if he hath. enjoyed great 
affluence, hath the bleſſing alſo ſtill to have preſerved 
his integrity; and not only to have been happy in the 
world, but to be yet more happy in his departing out - 
of it! A courſe of virtue is far from depriving us of 
any real advantage or ſatisfaction; and if on the one 
hand, God hath been often pleaſed to exerciſe his 
children with the rod of affliction, either to wean 
them from the love of this life, or to lead them on 
to greater perfection in ſpiritual graces; or to make 
their light to ſhine more viſibly to the world about 
them; or to convince thoſe who are the neareſt wit 
reſſes of their deſervings, how little we are to judge 
of his favor merely from the outward diſpenſations 
of it: yet, on the other hand, to inſtruct mankind, 
that true religion is "confined" to no one ſtation, but 
that every degree and condition of life is to be made 
a ſtate of virtue, and hath its own proper duties and 
3 to it. We have many ſtrong inſtances 
vherein temporal bleſſings have been ſhowered down 
upon good men, and a long train of proſperity hath 
deen the portion of — Bus 114 | 
But 


muſt be to him an entrance into the reward of them. 


be very loth to be parted from them: and we ſhould 


2.42 There fag which ſeeneth-right natae Mer, 
But becauſe the. voice of the 1 


another way, and men talk of religion as if it were 
really a tax upon our happineſs, and we were to give 


up every comfortable proſpeQ, | every pleaſurable 


enjoyment in adheting to it; and becauſe whatever 
temporal bleſſings do come tothe ſhare of a goad man, 
they are indeed neither the happineſs nor the end, 
but the mere ornaments and trappings af his journey; 
Jet us conſider him as at once ſtripped of them all, — 


and let us attend him through a life of poverty, and 


pain, and miſery, to the laſt concluding ſcene of it. 


And ſure I am, to ſuch a perſon, the hour of death 


muſt be an hour of bleſſing !, becauſe, if there be no 
other world for him to tread in, it muſt be to him 
an end of his labors; and if there be another world, it 


_ Beſides, that next to the poſſeſſions of everlaſting 
happineſs, thexe cannot be a greater bleſſing than the 
well · grounded hope of it; and this, whatever we 
ſuppoſe his portion to have been here, the good man 
certainly. carries with him. Hath the providence of 
God caſt his lot into a fair ground, and given him 
a goodly heritage; hath.he been eaſy- in his fortune, 
happy in his connections, high, in bis reputation, 
healthy in his conſtitution, reverenced for his power, 
and eſteemed. for his wiſdem? Theſe, indeed, are 
mighty advantages; whoever is poffeſſod of hem, mui 


all be apt to cry out, in this caſe, as one of the diſ- 
ciples did in another, Lord, it is good for us to be 
4 here!” But then, when the firſt hock of parting 
is over, when the mind hath. had time to recover 
itſelf a little, and che man begins 1 


W 
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whichþe e made of;them;. when he finds that all 
the advantages he was poſſeſſed af, have been employed 
far the; benefit-of mankind, as the great beſtower de- 
ſigned they ſhould be; that his wealth had been open 
to the poor, his advice to the ignorant, his protection 
and his aſſiſtance to the oppreſſed: he then conſiders 
himſelf as -a good iteward, ready to give in his ac» 
cotapts,/ and Who is only called upon to receive the 
rewerd of à faithful ſer vant, and to be bid to enter 
imo the joy of his Lord. And, therefore, however 
unealſy the firſt appearance of death to him may be, 
he ſubmits te it with a modeſt. confidence in 1he 
divine favor; and cannot but look upon it as a paſſage 
into a better inheritance, eee at the 
mum to t. | 


I. =— the tf God hach _ de to 
Ali him; if he hath ſuffered him to be evil-intreated, 
and to. wander through the world as a wilderneſs; 

what ig there in this, that to a virtuous mind, can 
make. death terrible The leſs hald he bath: had of 
this world, the leſs anxious he will be to keep it, and 
as he has had here no continuing city, he naturally 
looks out with the greater carneltnels tor that which 
ij to come. And when he is once entered thither, 

what a glorious alteration does he find; when, from 
the miſery and contempt which attended him i in this 
world, he ſees himſelf tranſplanted into the preſence 
of God, where all tears hall be wiped from his yes 
and there ſhall, be neither death nor ſorrow any more! 
where all his pains {hall be removed; all his wants 
ltighedy his, miſeries recompen(ed; his mind enlight- 
ened; anꝗᷓ his faculties. enlarged! going on from one 
perfection to — q joyz, — 
20 | 2 E 


ſecure poſſeſſion of 


venture to put himſelf into ſuch a ſtate; that will 


244 There ham which funk right anton Man, 


everlaſting happineſs, without 
meaſure and without allay; ſuch" as © eye hath not 
* ſeen, nor ear heard; neither hath it entered into the 


* heart of man to conceive?” 


coo 48 Att . | 


this foletnn and decifive period, what does the proſ- 
perity of the wicked amount to, when all the materials 
of pleaſure are put away from him, and the bitterneſs 


of his joys hath juſtly overtaken him? When the 


bodings of his conſeience are going to be N and 
the vengeance of an offended God is 

him, and he not only fees but feels the ſad — us 
'of his ſins; when he caſts his eyes upon the bleſſed. 
neſs he hath forfeited, and upon the torments he is 
to endure; and reflects, that it was once in his power 
alſo to be happy for ever, und that his loſs is the fruit 
of his choice, and his miſery the effects of his own 


contriving, and for how ſmall a morſel he hath ſold 


his birth-right, and that all his tranſports were ſhort- 
lived ; but the woe which he hath brought upon him- 
fell, is to D e an wig mtu 6, exdanny | 


s there now a man that will cuolly asd deliberately 


calmly dare, upon ſuch terms, to purchaſe every kind 
of happineſs which the whole world can afford him? 


And yet—every wilful finner, in effect, does this, 
whether he will believe it or not; every time that he 


dares to indulge himſelf in any known fin, ſo often 
does he hazard his everlaſting ſalvation : and if all 


chat this whole world can beſtow upon him, be ſo 
| Hittle in compariſon with eternity, 
25 D . 


n à wretched 


« b 
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not. only fail to ſecure their happineſs in another 
world, but, for the moſt trifling and tranſient plea- 
ſures, give up alſo the beſt and trueſt part of their 
Lo e 


n in certain,” a 
important part both of the reward of virtue, and the 
| t of vice; that though in death we ceaſe 
from our labors, yet our works ſhall follow us. In 
whatever manner we have conducted ourſelves Here, 
our ſtate hereafter will be determined by it; for. the 
practice of virtue is not only the condition upon 
which alone we can hope for happineſs, but it is alſo 
the neceſſary, the only means that can conduct us to 
it; and he that will not ſubmit to the regular praftice 
of it in this world, muſt ſubmit to the owe. ear 


ſequences which await him in another. 


And, therefore, if erer we deſire to 5 
laſting happineſs, or to avoid everlaſting miſery, we 
have but one way left, and that is, to return unto 
the Lord our God with all our hearts, and ſpeedily 
and immediately to break off our fing by repentance. 
Let us carefully avoid that way, which however right 
it ſeemeth, © the end are the ways of death! 
let us farther remember with Solomon, 2 
laughter the heart is made ſorrowful, eee 


that mirth is heayingſs. And though fools make a - 
mock at fin, yet affuredly the-wicked is driven away 


in his wickedneſs, bur the e, hath hope in 
his death! | 2 
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Wi eser ink e ge u e 
morate that great myſtery of godlineſs, as the Apoſtle 


juſtly calls it,“ the birth ant” incarnation of Jaſns 
<« Chriſt ;* who condeſcended to leave the glories of 
his Father, that he might fubmit tq the infirmities 
of our nature, and take upon him pur ffeſhz who 
came down from heuyen, and was incarnate for us 
men, that he might become the Author of our Faith, 
and the Captain of our Salvatiqn.” And this is a fat 
fo ſtrongly atteſted, and fo iniverſalty acknowedged, 
by all Chriſtians, that it will be needleſs to trouble 
you with a particular proof of ir; And the rather, be- 
cauſe if all the arguments were wanting, yet the very 
circumſtances of this preſent affembly are a ſufficient 
evidence of it. For how is it poſſible to conceive, 


| that the whole Chriſtiah world thoutd' have ſet apart 


a particular ſeaſon for the commemoration of a certain 
fadt if it were indeed ue that no ſycb. fcb had eve 
happened? That ſuch a number of men, far divided 
by the diſtances of countries, and much more ſo 11 

* 7 Kr I 4 6 
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the religious differences which they maititained with 
great heat againſt ane anbrher, ſhould yet agree ip © 


this one impoſture; and that fo lickly, when pay * | 


were [6 mapy opportunitięs of detecting the chea 
and ſo many enemies that were / ready to do it? And 
that yet fol ſo many ages, this impoſture ſhould, in 
defiance to the common ſenſe of mankind, be mill 
carried on, without any Aifcovery of the fraud, 


But he the wiſdom of the Chriſtian church 

ery probably intended, that by ſetting apart this ſea- 

fon 5 the Nudes of the birth "a our bleſſed 

Redeemer, we Thould never want an undeniable ar- 

ment for the truth of jt; yet we are not to look 

upon it in this light only; we are pot ta confider it 
merely as the memorial of a thing which happened; 


but rather, which jt was more eſpecially deſigned _ 


28 an occaſion and means of exciting in our min 

| ſuch ſentiments of love and gratitude, as muſt natu- 
rally ariſe from the remembrance of ſo great a ble. 
fing. And, therefore, to give this feſtival its proper 
uſe, let us employ our moſt ſerious thoughts upon 
that which feems the great end and deſign of Chriſt's 
coming; that fo the conſideration of God's ihfitite 
mercy, and our own ntworthineſs, may awakefi us 
to an unfeigned love and thankfulneſs towards him ; 
and that as he was pleaſed to take upon him our nd. 
ture, ſo we ſhould endeavor alſo to put on the Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, ſincerely embracing and prattifing at 
holy religion, and in all things laboring to 
vorthy of that vacati ion, whereto he hath ale ug, 


| Now, What the iotent of Chr. 3 appearing _ 
world was, the Apoſtle a 
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of my text; that it was: to fave ſinners ;“ to de. 
ver the whole race of mankind from that death of 


- fin and. corruption, into which they bad plunged 


themſelves; ; and from all that miſery and torment, 


Which muſt have been the natural conſequence of 


their guilt. And agreeable to this, gur bleſſed 8a. 
viour himſelf aſſures us, that, God, fo loyed the 
«world, that be gave his only. begotten Son, that 
« whoſoever believeth in him ſhould not periſh, but 
* haye everlaſting life,” (Jahn iii, 36, 17.) For God 
Tent not his Son into the world to condemn the 
world, but that the world through bim might be 
faved. Sa that 'the deſign of his coming into the 
world was to confer upon us the two greateſt bleſſings 


that the mind of man is able to imagine, at once to 


reſcue us from the greateſt miſery, and to make us 


| capable of the greateſt happineſs; and at rhe very time 


when we were jult ſinking into utter ruin and deſtruc- 


3 tion, not only to redeem us from the terrors of eter- 


nal death, but to open to us alſo the gates of ever- 


F laſting life. A deſign, which was ſo infinitely above 


our merits, that it was even beyond the boldeſt of our 


hopes; which was ſg every way fitted for our unſpeak- 


able, benefit, that nothing leſs than infinite goodneſs 
itlelf could have ſuggeſted it; and which, therefore, 


ge, nothing leſs than ey tribute of our whole hearts, and 


5 our whole lives, can be ſufficient. NR tepay. 


Aud here it will be 'of. great uſe 0 Fd Ir we look 
pack a little, and reflect upon the circumſtances of 
our former conditipn; 10 a ſerious y view of the great- 
neſs of our —.— and the e of removing 


1 


„ 
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ler fl oft gr were of our 1 


1 e ins bee of aftual fin 
aud. wickedneſs, ſo there were two things which prin- 
cipally hindered and obſtruQted their {alvation; and 
dale were, firſt, the guilt and heinouſneſs of fin, by 
which we were already become juſtly liable to God's 


' moſt ſevere vengeance; and, ſecondly, the corruption 


of our hearts, that ſtain EM, defilement which fin left 


_ behind it, by which we were become incapable of 


taſting the reward of eternal life. And for the re- 


moval of theſe, there were two things neceflary ; firſt, 


the expiation of our paſt offences, in order to obtain 
forgiveneſs of Almighty God, and a deliverance from 


the torments of, eternal miſery : and, ſecondly, the 


purifying of our hearts and lives, in order to fit and 
to prepare us for the enjoyment of eternal life and 
happineſs in another world. And both theſe the 


juſtice of an offended God was pleaſed, for very good 


reaſons, to require of us: for if God had granted 
mankind an abſolute pardon , Without either demand- 
ing any atonement for their tranſgreſſions, or infli&- 
ing any puniſhment for them, where was then. the 


reparation which was due to the honor of his juſtice? 
If the guilt-of fin had been fo eaſily done away, where 


would be left either the ſenſe of the great evil of it, 
or the fear and dread of falling into it again? So that 
an atonement for our paſt offences was a very proper 
condition of rhe forgiveneſs of them ; and yet, as juſt 
as it was for God to require, this, it was impoſſible 
ſor mere man to offer it. For man was already the 
odject of the divine wrath and diſpleaſure; ; and there- 


558 Thi is a ftw faying, 11a Cj , 
a reconefliation” with hint; inffmnth as thoſe who 


lived in the moſt regular innocence, were yet {6 fat 
from being fit to make ſatisfactian for the fins of all 


mankind, that they were utterly unable t to fatisfy even 


for their own. In this caſe, therefote, when all the 


arts of human wiſdom proved ineffeftual for our re- 


$+# T1 


condition could yet diſcover no method to remove 


it; when the beſt men were ſhut out from every rea- 
ſonable hope of comfort, and had Iittle Teft them but 
to deplore the weight of their ſins, and the fad ap- 
prehenſions of the puniſhment of them; in this caſe 
the divine goodneſs game in to our affiffane, found 
out à ranſom for us, and by a moſt amazing condef. 
cenſion, the Son of God Hunſelf was pleaſed to 0 
made fleſh, and to dwell amotig 1 us, that by taking 
nature. upon him, te might be enabled to die 1. 5 
and t that an ineſtimable value being added to his ſuf. 
erings by the union of the divine nature, he might 
make a full and honorable amends and GatisfaQion to 
Almighty God for the fins of the whole world, And 
of this the Holy Scriptures very frequetitly affure us, 
and in .a great variety of expreſſions ; , For it was 
* Chriſt that died for us, and for our ſins: it is in 
+ in his blood that we are juſtified, and felleemed by 
50 the price of it: it is he that hath ones ſuffered for 
< our ſins, the juſt for the unjuſt, that he might bring 
* us to God, being put to death in the fleſh: it is he 
ra that bore our fins 47 His own body on the tree; and, 
& to mention no more, it is de hat Hath appeared 


« the ſacrifice of hinifetf.”” So chat one great end 
of the Son of God appearing in the world; and taking 


Pur nature upon him, 8 to be a propitarion for 
our 


bam Pte the Mor li to fave Sinners.” ag 
our guilt; to fuffer in our ſtead, and to deprecate the 
wrath of God for us; to ſubmit to all the ſhitrpneſs 
of the moſt painful and moſt ſhameful death, that he 
might open the kingdom of heaven to all believers ; 
and that by making a perfect atonement for ſin, he 
mig he deſtroy the works of the devil, and Fee an 
exra redemption, 


Asad here furety we cannot but ey a while, aa 
hok up Vith the'moſt thankful acknowledgements to 
that pracious Redeemer, -who was pleaſed to do all 
this for üs. It was an itiſtance of exceeding mercy, 
and tranſtendent goodneſs, that God fhould vouch- 


fafe to ſave us at all; that he ſhould; upon any terms, 


condelcend to reſtüe us from that gullt and miſery 
which we had brought upon ourſelves: but that he 
ſnould not only raiſe us up from the ruins of fin, but 
lead us on to Aenne th happineſs; that in the midſt 
of our corruption he ſhould point us out the way to 
another Paradiſe, far more glorious than that from 
which we fell, and not only forgive all our paſt tranſ- 
greſſions, hut admit us alfs into his neareft favor, and, 
as it were, take us up into his arms and bleſs us.—- 
This, if any thing, muſt warm our hearts, and even 
ſhame” us into the moſt H lively gratitude, until we are 
taught to ſet the higheſt price and value ka the 
mercies of our great Redeemer, © 


When we conſider all this, furely we cannot but 
ay out in an humble amazement, * Lord! what is 
man, that thou haſt ſuch reſpect unto him; or the 


_ * ſon of man, that thou ſo regardeſt him; that thou 


© operieſt for him the Hidden treaſures of thy bounty; 


? * thou filleſt him thus a with thy good 
«6 things, 


252 This is a faithful ſaying, that Chriſt Jeſus 


< things, and crowneſt him with me and loving 
$6 kindneſs * | | 


One would expect, that inſtead of laboring upon 
this occaſion to excite men to gratitude, it ſhould be 
our only buſineſs to guide and to direct them in it; that 
it would require ſome pains to keep it in its proper 
bounds; and that inſtead of ſitting down inſenſible in 


the midit of ſo great bleſſings, men would be rather 


led to ſearch out new ways of ſhewing their ſenſe of 


them; and by ſome very uncommon trial, ſome new 


and unheard-of zeal, they would even aim at making 
a return to God for them. But God expects no ſuch 
return from us; the ſincerity of praiſe and thank(. 
giving, and a willing obedienge in all that he demands 
of us, and ſurely praiſe and obedience are the leaſt that 
we ourſelves would offer him, if it were in our power 


to chooſe. And, therefore, every time that we meditate 


upon this great myſtery, (and ſuch meditations are 
not only the moſt pious, but the moſt natural em- 
ployment of this ſeaſon, ) let us lift up our hands and 
hearts to the ſeat of his mercy, that from an humble 
ſenſe of our own vileneſs, and a lively acknowledge- 
ment of his condeſcenſion, we may be ſo taught to 
uſe the bleſſings which he has conferred upon us, that 
our ſouls may indeed appear to magnify the Lord, and 


our ſpirits to rejoice in God our Saviour, 


And this leads me to conſider the ſecond principal 
hindrance which ſtood in the way between us and our 
falvation; and that was, the corruption and defilement 
of our hearts; for as by the actual guilt of fin, and 
the heinouſneſs of our former tranſgreſſions, we be- 


come juſtly liable to God's moſt levere W ; 
| q 
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ſo by the power and dominion of fin, that ſtain and 

lution which it left behind it, we were become in- 
capable of taſting the reward of eternal life. So that 
for the removal of this obſtacle, it was neceſſary that 
our hearts ſhould be purified, and our lives amended; 
that we ſhould put off our former vile converſation, 
and be no longer conformed to this world; but that 
we ſhould be transformed by the renewing of our 
minds to the hkeneſs of God. A condition which the 
divine juſtice required of us, that as he had revealed 
to us a glorious reward, fo there ſhould be ſomething 


of ſervice on our ſide which it was to be the reward 


of; that by thus purifying ourſelves, even as he is 
pure, there ſhould be a kind of fitneſs and agreement 
between that happineſs which he propoſed to us, and 
that habit and diſpoſition of heart for which it was 
deſigned. A condition without which, as eternal 
life cannot be attained, ſo if it could, we ſhould not 
be happy in it; becauſe our corruptions would ſtill 
ſeparate between us and God; and the guilt and hor- 
ror of our ſins would, in the midſt of heaven itſelf, 
but heighten and increaſe our miſery. And therefore 
God ſent his Son into the world that he might bleſs 


us, © in turning away every one of us from our ini- 


+ quities; that by teaching us to deny all ungodlineſs 
and worldly luſts, we ſhould live ſoberly, and righ- 
* teouſly, and godly, in this preſent world.“ 


| But our bleſſed Saviour has given us a compleat 
knowledge of our duty; a law purpoſely deſigned for 
the ſubduing of our luſts and appetites, which not 
only lays a reſtraint upon our outward actions, but 
on our molt ſecret thoughts and deſires, and was every 
*y fitted to deſtroy the works of the devil, as it 

effectually 
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effectually tended at once to improve our underſtand. 
ings, and to cleanſe and purify our hearts. And az 
he has fully explained to us the whole rule of our 
duty, ſo he has taken the moſt effectual method to in. 
cite us to the obſervance of it; not only by inform. 
ing our reaſon, but engaging our affections too; at 
once encouraging our hopes from a view of an eternal 
and glorious reward, and quickening our fears from 
the proſpect of the moſt dreadful miſery ; that by 
thus applying himſelf to the two ſtrongeſt paſſions that 
are natural to mankind, he might ſome way or other 
bring us over to our happineſs, and either lead the 
willing or terrify the ungodly into the purſuit of it. 

And as he has laid before us the beſt law, and the 
ſtrongeſt motives to a conſcientious diſcharge of it, 
ſo has he looked graciouily upon the infirmities of 
our fleſh, and provided a method for reſtoring all 
thoſe who, though they had erred, yet ſincerely re- 
pented of it, to the divine favor and acceptance: and 
not only ſo, but he has farther encouraged us by his 
own example, propoſing himſelf to us as a perfect and 
familiar pattern of innocence and goodneſs; becom- 
ing like unto us, that we might endeavor to become 
like unto him; and that by obſerving his patience, 
and humility, and ſubmiſſion, we might ſee the moſt 
uneaſy duties of Chriſtianity exemplified in our own 
nature, by him who was made like unto ourlelves. 


And no doubt, but one reaſon why the wiſdom of 
God pitched upon this method for our redemption 
was, that he might thereby correct and remove the 
greateſt weakneſſes of human nature: for as on the 
one band we were all ſunk in ignorance, (and igno- 
rance is ſo far from being what ſame call it, the mother 


0 


live up 
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of devotion, that without true knowledge there can be 


no true devotion at all; inaſmuch as though we were 


never ſo willing to conform to the will of God, and 
to praQiſe it, yet until we know what that will was, 
we could not certainly tell whether we practiſed it or 
not,) ſo on the other hand, had we known our duty 
never ſo perfectly, yet we might ſtill be unwilling to 
live up to the beſt of our knowledge, as we every day 
ſee that men who are well informed of what they ought 
to do, yet do not always act that which they know they 


ought. And then again ; becauſe thoſe who are the , 


moſt knowing in their duty, and the moſt willing to 
live up to it, may yet after all their endeavors, by 
ſorce of ſome unforeſeen temptation, or through the 
natural frailty of their hearts, be led aſtray from it; 
and ſo though they are ſenſible that they have forfeit- 


ed the divine favor, and earneſt to be reſtored to it, 


they may yet not know how to recover it ;—and 
becauſe, if they did know how to recover it, yet the 
frequent returns of their frailty might lead them to 
deſpair of being ever able to come up to the perfection 
required of them. In order to remove all theſe weak- 
neſſes, the Son of God firſt difcovered to us the full 
knowledge of our duty; and that when we once knew 
it, we might be the better incited to practiſe it, he 
has propoſed the moſt glorious happineſs as a reward 
of our obedience; and the moſt dreadful puniſhment 
2 a conſequence of our neglect; and that thoſe who 
had unhappily failed in their courſe might be induced 
to return again to him, he has opened to us the con- 
ditions. by which we may recover his favor; and that, 
aſter theſe conditions were offered to us, the more 
immediate difficulties AA ot life may not ſtill 
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deter us from the practice of it, he has therefore laid 
before us his own example; who though he was, 
like us, ſubject to temptation, and infirmity, and ſuf. 


ferings, yet lived in a perfect innocence and ſubmiſ- 
ſion; and has, in the moſt familiar inſtances, taught 


us how we ought to live, by ſhewing how the Son of 


God himſelf thought fit to live, when he took our 


. nature upon him. 


And thus having confidered what the defen of 
God wb in ſending his Son into the world, and the 
method in which that deſign was accompliſhed, it is 
but natural for us to refle& ſeriouſly upon the uſe 
which we ought to make of it. And, furely if, as we 
have fully ſeen, the Son of God came into the world 
to ſave ſinners, the moſt obvious inference that can 
be made is this, that we alſo ought to do all that we 


can to ſave ourſelves and others. 


If the conſequences of a vicious life were indeed as 
little dangerous as ſome men have the boldneſs to 
ſay, and as moſt men have the folly to hope it is; we 
may be ſure that the Son of God would never have 
undergone all this to prevent it. But then if, on the 
other hand, it was upon ſo very hard terms that the 


guilt of ſin was done away; if the Son of God him- 


ſelf underwent ſo dreadful a trial, and was ſo griev- 
ouſly wounded for our tranſgreſſions, ſurely we have 
all the ſtrongeſt and moſt forcible-reaſon to be afraid 
of that which brought him ſo much pain and anguiſh. 
We ſhould reflect, that ſince God meaſured out to his 
dearly beloved Son ſo ſevere a portion; to him, who 
was perfect innocence himſelf, and ſuffered only for 
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| our ſakes, how much more terrible muſt his vengeance 
be upon us, if we ſtill continue obſtinate in the guilt 
of a ſinful courſe? If God, who beſt knows the value 
of our ſouls, thought them worthy of ſo great a ran- 
| ſom, we ſhould alſo ſet the higheſt price upon them, 
; and reject even the world in exchange for them! 


Now to God the Father, &c. 


111 


SERMON XXVI. 
GaLATIANS, Ch. iv. Ver. 4. 


When the F uineſs of the Time was come, God ſent forth 
his Son. 


F ROM the hiſtory of Moſes we are clearly in- 
formed, that God made man in his own image; that 
he ſent him into this world in a ſtate of innocence and 
uprightneſs; that upon a review of this laſt great work 


of his creation, he pronounced of it, as of all his 


others, © that it was good; and, in a word, that 
man came originally out of the hands of his Creator, 
a being every way worthy of that power, and good- 
neſs, and wiſdom, which produced him. | 


Indeed, the light of reaſon alone would incline us 


to believe, that every work of God muſt be, accord- 


ing to its nature, perfect; that whatever orders, or 
ranks of creatures he had formed, they were all, in 
their ſeveral degrees, endued with ſuch powers and 
faculties as were neceſſary for carrying on the great 
ends of their being; and, therefore, when he ſent 
man, the heir of his'creation, into this lower world, 


we might naturally expect to find, what the Scrip- | 


tures openly atteſt, that he had furniſhed him with 


talents and abilities every way ſuitable to the high 
| ſtation 
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ſation wherein he had placed him, and the exalted 
happineſs for which he had deſigned him. 


Notwithſtanding all theſe appearances of advantage, 
the earlieſt and the moſt conſtant accounts of all ages 
will aſſure us, that man came vaſtly ſhort of anſwer- 


ing thoſe great expectations, which might have been 


ſo juſtly conceived of him; that his underſtanding 
became impaired ; his will headſtrong}; ; his affections 
perverted; and his whole nature corrupt. By what 
fatal miſconduQ this unhappy change was wrought 
upon the human mind, (though upon many occaſions 
it may prove a very uſeful enquiry,) is no part of my 
preſent buſineſs to enlarge on. Short as the books 
of Moſes are, they give us but too full a recital of the 
cauſe; and the experience of all ſucceeding ' times 
bears but too ſtrong a witneſs to the effect: ſo that 
every age may take up its complaint, in the words of 
the Pſalmiſt; “ They are all gone out of the way; 
they are altogether become abominable; there is 
“ none that doeth good, no, not one.“ 


It will, perhaps, be at once a more thankful and 
a more ſuitable way of employing the preſent ſeaſon, 
for us to examine into thoſe methads, by which the 
great Creator hath choſen to repair thoſe breaches 
which ſo early appeared among us; what remedies he 
hath provided to heal the wounds ſo deſtructive of our 
welfare; what light he hath ſtruck out to guide us in 
our return to happineſs; and in what gracious ways 
he hath ſtretched forth the kind arm of his falvation, 
to recondutt us from the dark and crogked paths of 


iniquity and erxor. 
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The writings of many great and good men in the 


- heathen world, which yet remain to us, are a full and 


unanſwerable proof, that God did not entirely leave 
himſelf without witneſs among men, that as much 


_ "decayed as the morals of mankind were, the human 


mind was {till a fair and a fruitful ſoil; and the ſeeds 
of virtue might till be brought to an happy and a 


thriving growth in it, if they were properly cultivated, 


and carefully improved. However, as the beſt in- 
ſtructions of ſuch men were neceſſarily confined to a 
very few perſons, we may venture ſafely to affirm, 
that whatever good effects they might have wrought 
out (for themſelves, and thoſe few who were their 
particular admirers,) by the ſtudy of virtue; they were 
by no means fitted to ſupply the general want, or to 


revive the once worn-out practice of religion in the 
bulk of mankind. 


As a new aid, and in relief of theſe defects, the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of God thought proper to 


make at ſeveral times, ſeveral revelations of his will 
to man. For ſome time confining this great favor 


to particular perſons, as to Noah, Abraham, Ifaac, 
and others; ſometimes vouchſafing it even to thoſe 
who had forſaken the true God, and degenerated 
into idolatry, as in the caſe of Balaam and others; and 
as the book of Job is generally allowed to be ot 2 
date much more antient than even the writings of 
Moſes; ſo from the conſummate virtue and ſtrong 
reaſonings of Job himſelf, and the various opinions 
of his friends, and the fair manner in which the fe- 
veral parties ſupport them, we may very ſafely con- 
clude, that the more general outlines of religion 
were far from being unknown to mankind; however, 
in ſome particular caſes, they might either * 
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edly or corruptly miſapply them. In proceſs of time, 
we find the communication between God and man 
by the meſſages of his Prophets, {till growing more 
frequent, and more univerſal, until at laſt he revealed 
himſelf to the whole Jewith nation; and that in ſuch 
à manner, as that the wonderful providences, which 
he ſo peculiarly difplayed among them; and the mi- 


racles which he wrought for their ſeveral deliverances, 


could not fail of the eſſect which he intended them 
to produce, by making his power known among 
« the heathen, and his name great throughout all the 
« earth.“ | 


Promiſing as theſe appearances may ſeem for the 
reſtoring of real religion, it muſt be owned, that they 


till failed of a general effect. Mankind were {till 


ſunk in corruption, even that portion of mankind 
from whence one would moſt naturally expect that 
the reſtoration of true religion ſhould begin among 
men; and therefore, inſtead of any longer confining 
that ineſtimable bleſſing to any fingle country, the 
goodneſs of God was, at a proper period, pleaſed to 
communicate his will to the whole race af human 
beings ; or as the text expreſſeth it, when the fulneſs 
of the time was come, God ſent forth his Son.“ 


It will not therefore be at any time improper, and 
the preſent ſeaſon more eſpecially calls upon us to re- 


ect upon the invaluable advantages which mankind 


have received from ſo extended an indulgence; and 
to conſider how much more effectual this ſignal inter- 
poſition from heaven muſt be, (to reclaim the ſons of 
men from their vices, and to bring them back to the 
great end for which they were at firſt created,) than 

| the 
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the fineſt reaſonings of all the philoſophers, or the 


ſtrongeſt ſentiments drawn from the light of their 
own minds. Ne 


From this ſhort review we may learn, that the great 
corruption of human nature had equally taken hold of 
men's underſtandings, and of their affections. They 
neither knew perfectly what the will of God was, nor 
had they known it ever _ were they generally 
mclined to practiſe it. Fo remedy the defects of 
their knowledge, it became .expedient that the will 
of God ſhould þe made more plain and eaſy to them: 
to remedy the defects of their inclinations, it was as 
expedient that their hopes ſhould be animated, and 
their fears awakened, and that they ſhould be ſtrongly 
convinced, when rhey were once inſtructed in their 
full d ty. how incumbent it was upon them to perform 
it. By theſe two particulars therefore, which include 
the knowledge and the practice of religion, let us ex- 
amine the Revelation of Jeſus Chriſt, and point out 
what advantage we may draw from this, above all 
that we could expect to find either in our own ſenſe 
pf theſe matters, or in that of others. 


And, firſt, with regard to the knowledge of out 
duty, it myſt be confeſſed, that many great and good 
men have, by the light of their on reaſon, made 
large and uſeful diſcoveries upon this point; but we 
muſt alſo obſerve, that (over and above what has al- 
ready been hinted at of the confinement of their pre- 
cepts and inſtructions to a very few,) there are two 
diſadvantages which muſt for ever hinder their tenets 
from mecting with an univerſal ſubmiſſion ; and, 

conſequently, mul} ſo far at leaſt retard the general 


advancement 


- 
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1. 
With regard to their differences of opinion in the 


advancement of true religion upon earth: I mean, 


their want of agreement among themſelves upon very 


important points; and what is the natural and neceſ- 
ſary conſequence of this, their want of authority in 


8 


moſt important doctrines of religion, it is notorious, 
that every particular ſe& had alſo its peculiar tenets, 
to which the diſciples were inviolably to adhere; that 
each of theſe differed, and that materially too, from 
every other ; nay, they not only differed from one 
another, but from themſelves alſo, of which I ſhall 


offer but two known inſtances, that of Socrates, and 


of Cicero; one of them the bet, and the other of them 
the wi/e/t in the heathen world: and yet of whom it 
is very hard to determine, whether the arguments 
which they made uſe of upon ſome occaſions to con- 
vince mankind of the immortality of the ſoul, were 
more powerful to perſuade them of its truth, or the 
doubts and difficylties which they ſtarted upon others, 
were more likely to give them new ſeruples about it. 
So much, even in this moſt fundamental article, did 


the beſt, and the wiſeſt of men, differ from one ano- 
ther, and Som themſelves. 


By he ſame way of reaſaning, we ſhall eaſily be 
led to ſee how very ſmall the influence of their autho- 
rity muſt have been in the world ; for authority, where 
there is no outward pbwer to ſupport it, muſt always 


depend upon eſteem : and this will ever be propor- 


tionable 'to the opinion which we entertain of the 
merit of thoſe who pretend to it. And, therefore, 
when men of abilities, which are ſuppoſed to be equal, 

will 
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will be equally peremptory in defending their contrary 
opinions, the neceſſary conſequence mult be, that both 


. ſides will ſuffer in their reputation, and the work of 


converſion move forward: but ſlowly. Intereſt, or 


| prejudice, or any other perſonal motive, may indeed 


fix our profeſſions of belief, and tie us more cloſely 


down to one ſet of articles than to another. But theſe 


are influences which ſeldom reach to the true purpoſes 


of religion; which may be taken up or thrown off at 


a moment; and which, whatever kind effects they 
may have upon the fortunes of men, are rarely — 
of ſufficjent force to convert the heart. 


Whatever difficulties che philoſophers labored under 
in convincing-men what their duty was, they had at 


leaſt equal hardſhips to combat in perſuading them to 
perform it. Indeed, from the nature of things, their 
taſk in this particular muſt appear to have encreaſed 
greatly, becauſe they were greatly at a loſs for thoſe 


ſanctions which were moſt neceſlary to enforce it. 


Men may ſeem to embrace a particylar opinion, and 


for a while even to ſwallow-it greedily; but when it 


once comes to be reduced into practice, when they 
are immediately called upon to obey its dictates, or 
to give up every thing which they count valuable 
for it; the mind of man will naturally look out for a 
proper equivalent; and the firſt queſtion that his rea- 
fon will ſuggeſt to him muſt be, how far he is to be 
a gainer by the bargain? So that, whatever eſteem 
he might have conceived for his Maſter, he will {til 
retain a proper value for that which is neareſt to him; 
and however he may diſpute and buſtle fo the hard 
fide of the queſtion, he will, upon 2 fitting occaſion, 
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give-up his arguments to his ſafety, and reſerve the 
10 ante compliment 20 be paid to himſelf, 


- Theſe great men aid, indeed, point out to their ail 
ciples many motives,: which might be of great uſe to 
encourage them in the diſcharge of their duty. They 
made very magnificent diſcourſes on the dignity of 
human nature; on the beauty of virtue, and the de- 
formity of vice; ho poor and mean it was to ſacri- 
ice our reaſon to our appetite! how great and glo- 
rious were the triumphs of virtue over it! They ſhewed 
the natural connection between religion and happi- 
neſs; between guilt and miſery; that health, and 
honor, and plenty crowded to the door of the righ- 
teous; that pain, and poverty, and diſgrace attended 
upon vice; and he that purſued iniquity, was ſure to 
purſue it to his ruin. From this cloſe union of reli 
gion and happineſs here, they even advanced ſo far 
as to aſſert, that a like union muſt ſubſiſt hereafter; 
and that where the bleſſings of virtue were detained 
from good men in this life, they muſt undovbtedly be 
made up to them in another. But then they aſſerted 
this ſo faintly; they-had ſo many doubts and miſgiv- 
ings in their own minds, with regard to the truth of 
their doQrines;z they knew ſo little of the circum- 
ſtances whereof this union was fo conſiſt, or the man- 
ner in which it was to be compleated; that even thoſe 
who carried their thoughts fartheſt upon this ſubject, 
ſeem very little to be convinced of it themſelves, and 
rather to have earneſtly e than n to have 
believed it. 

It is obvious to Pai Ty what muſt have been 
the ſtate of religion under ſuch inſtructors: that mo- 
tives, whereof ſome were ſo light in themſelves, and 


others 
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others (of indeed much greater importance) were ſo 


feebly ſupported, muſt prove but a very ſlender prop 
to the cauſe of virtue; and that, where both the 
knowledge of our duty was at beſt but uncertain, and 


the arguments made uſe of to enforce the practice of 


it were either weak, or confuſed, or inconcluſive; 
the appetites of mankind muſt want a due counter. 
balance; and that which was right in his own eyes, 
would probably be adopted as the rule of every man's 


actions. 


To remedy both theſe inconveniencies was one 
great defign of God's ſending his Son into the world, 
that we might neither want a proper knowledge of our 
duty to guide us into the paths of happineſs, nor pro- 
per enforcements to engage us to puiſue them. For 
the improvement of our knowledge he hath laid before 
us a full, plain, and perfect rule of duty; he hath 
pointed out to us, in the ſtrongeſt terms, what thoſe 


conditions are upon which only we can hope to be ad. 


mitted into the divine favor and acceptance ; he hath 
opened to us the.true nature of obedience; giving us 
a full view of all thoſe important obligations which 
ariſe from our ſeveral relations to God, to our neigh- 
bor, and to ourſelves ; and this not only in general 
rules, but in diſtinct precepts, and in repeated in- 
ſtances: ſo that every man, who has but an honeſt 
mind, may readily and fully inform himſelf what it 


is which God requires of him. He need not either 


torture his own underſtanding, or depend upon the 
tedious enquiries, and uncertain reaſonings of others; 


but he may ſee at one view the lines of his duty fairly 
marked out for him, and recommended to him under 


the 2 and unerring ſanction of a divine authority. 


It 
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It is eaſy to perceive from ſuch extraordinary ad- 
vantages, that the road which leads to the knowledge 
of our duty, muſt have been rendered much ſhorter 


and much ſmoother. By what powerful motives the 


revelation of Chriſt invites us to travel in this path; 
what new aids it affords us in our journey; and what 
inducements it lays before us to continue in it, or to 
return to it, is the next thing to be conſidered. In order 
therefore to bring us over to a life of virtue, the Son 
of God hath opened all the glories of heaven, and all 
the terrors of hell, to our view; he hath painted them, 
not in that dim light wherein they appeared to the 
clouded eye of reaſon, but he hath ſet them ſtrongly 
in our fight ; we not only ſee, we almoſt feel them 
already in his deſcriptions; we have there a full aſſu- 
rance, not only that there ſhall be a future ſtate, but 
that it ſhall laſt to all eternity; that our condition 
there ſhall entirely depend upon our behavior here; 
that different degrees of happineſs and of miſery ſhall 
be meaſured out to every perſon, in proportion to 
his deſerts ; that every virtue ſhall be rewarded, every 
vice puniſhed, and though we do not exactly know 
the particular articles in which our future degrees, 
either of joy or miſery, are to conſiſt, they will each 
of them be great beyond imagination, and laſting 
without end. So powerfully does his goſpel apply it- 
ſelf to the two ſtrongeſt paſſions of the humen mind, 
its hopes and its fears! So particularly does it point out 
to us the ſeveral degrees of happineſs or miſery, which 
are to be ſuited to our own deſervings! So ſtrongly 
does it encourage us to bear up againſt every diſtreſs, 
that can affect us in the diſcharge of our duty! So 
effectually does it throw a damp upon every ſoft and 
alluring temptation, that may riſe up to entice us 
from it, | 


To 
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Jo encourage us yet farther, the Son-of God has 
engaged his eternal truth to aſſiſt us with the divine 
influence of his Holy Spirit; the whole power of 
God is promiſed to us as an aid to our weakneſs; and 
there is no difficulty which we ſhall not be enabled to 


ſurmount, if we will heartily apply to him for his 


grace, and honeſtly uſe it. 


And, that we may not be dejected by this too fre- 
quent returns of our infirmities, and the fear of fall- 
ing finally in the midſt of ſo many temptations, he 
hath opened a path for our return to virtue, and 
aſſured us of the divine pardon and acceptance upon 
our Txpontance. and amendment. | 


' Theſe are benefits too obvious to be e Uifputed ; they 
are alſo too mighty to be weighed in the balance with 
the moſt powerful enforcements, which the unaſſiſt- 


ac d light of nature could with any certainty build on. 


The only inference which I ſhall at preſent draw from 
them, is this, that in proportion to the light we enjoy, 
ought alfo to be our conduct. If we have fo many 
advantages above thoſe whoſe dependance was only 
upon the mere ſtrength of reaſon, let us alſo be pro- 


portionably diligent to employ thoſe advantages right- 
_ iy; let us be fare that the virtues of the heathen 


world ſhall never have cauſe to riſe up in judgement 
againſt us! But in the ſame degree as God hath en- 
lightened and purified us for himſelf, let us alſo en- 


deavor to be more peculiarly devout” in his ſervice, 


and more eminently zealous of good works. 


SER MON 


SER M ON XXVII. 
GALATIANS, Ch. Iv. Ver. 4. | 


When the Fulneſs of the Time was come, God ſent farth 
his Son. 


F R OM a ſerious conſideration of thoſe important 
advantages which have been derived down to mankind, 
by the Revelation of Jeſus Chriſt, the minds of con- 
templative men have been naturally enough led on to 
ſtart another enquiry, and to put the queſtion, how 
then came ſo great a bleſſing to be delayed ſo long? 


or, how was it conſiſtent with the divine goodneſs and 


juſtice, to permit his creatures to wander in the dark 
for ſo many ages, and to withhold from them, until 
about ſeventeen hundred years ago, that glorious 
light, which (with equal eaſe, and much more to 
their happineſs,) he might have communicated to 
them ſo long before? 
5 ag 

The queſtion is ſuch as carries in its firſt view a 
fair and modeſt appearance; it ſeems alſo to have a 
natural foundation in the hiſtory of itſelf; whoever, 
therefore, propoſes it with a truly modeſt and ſerious 
deſign, is undoubtedly entitled to a plain and explicit 
anſwer, 


I am 
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I am ſufficiently aware, that diſquiſitions of this 
kind. are, to the bulk of mankind, rather curious 
than uſeful; and that, either through the wanton. 
neſs of wit, or the impudence of folly, they have 
been but too often perverted to very bad purpoſes. 
But it is equally to be allowed, that a modeſtly in. 
quiſitive mind may receive great benefit from ſuch 
reſearches; that, in the diſpenſations of providence, 


as in the works of creation, the glory of God is then 


moſt powerfully diſplayed, when the beauty and the 
harmony of each is moſt nicely enquired into; and 
that even theſe imperfect traces, which we ourſelves 
can diſcover of the wiſdom and the goodnels of God 
in them, are (to a virtuous and a modeſt enquirer) ſo 
many new motives to an exalted piety, as well as 
matter of the moſt comfortable reflection. 


It will not, therefote, be improper to throw toge- 
ther ſome thoughts upon this ſubject; and toſhew how 


very well it agrees with the divine goodneſs and wiſ- 


dom, to have kept back this laſt and fulleſt revelation 
of his will from mankind, until, as the text expreſles 
it, © the fulneſs of the time was come.“ The remarks 
which will offer themſelves upon this occaſion, ſhall 
be as ſhort as poſſible, that I may have the more room 
to enlarge upon one or two inferences of more general 
uſe, which ſeem: to flow very properly from them. 


And firſt, it is to be pbſerved, that whatever cor- 
ruptions mankind were unhappily tainted with, they 
were entirely produced by their own fault. When 
God ſent man into the world, he ſent him furniſhed 
with ſuch abilities as were abundantly ſufficient, not 


only to ſecure to him that happineſs which he had 
already 
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already put into his poſſeſſion, but to exalt him alſo 
to an infinitely greater. If he choſe, by debaſing theſe 
faculties, to forfeit theſe advantages, he muſt charge 
the conſequence upon his own folly ; and fince God 
made him originally upright, and gave him ſufficient 
ſtrength and power to continue ſo, he has only himſelf 
to blame if he choſe to follow bis own inventions. 


It is to he obſerved, in the ſecond place, that to call 
men back to their original happineſs, and to point 
out the right way wherein they might obtain it, God 
did, in his mercy, vouchſafe to mankind many uſeful 
and advantageous diſcoveries, which they had not the 
leaſt right to expect from his juſtice. He made a new 
and comfortable revelation to Adam immediately upon 
his fall, which, however obſcure it may appear to us 
at this diſtance, was doubtleſs very well underſtood 
by him and his more immediate defcendants. He 
manifeſted himſelf ſtill more clearly to Abraham and 
the Patriarchs; and in proceſs of time, to the whole 
Jewiſh nation, by Moſes and Samuel, and the ſucceed- 
ing Prophets; ſtill gradually advancing to enlarge their 
notions, and: to prepare them for the more eaſy recep- 
tion of the doctrines of the Great Meſſiah. It is natural 
to imagine, that ſome parts of that knowledge, which 
was thus communicated to his choſen people, might 
ſpread their influence among thoſe nations where 
they had bern diſperſed. This at leaſt is certain, that, 
whatever fountain they derived their wiſdom from, 
there aroſe many great men in the heathen world, 
who, from time to time, gave very uſeful inſtructions 
ta their diſciples; and though the ſun of righteouſneſs 
was not yet come forth, ſtill there appeared many 
bright ſtars in that hemiſphere, not indeed. ſtrong 


enough 
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enough to throw a glory round it, but yet ſufficient 


to diſpel the thick clouds which might elſe have 
covered it. 


It is to be obſerved ſtill farther, that whatever 
advantages God may confer upon ſome of his creatures 
rather than upon others, yet he will finally deal with 
every man in proportion to thoſe advantages only 
which he had, or might have enjoyed; © to whomſo. 
ever much is given, of him only much ſhall be 
required; and therefore, though a divine reve- 
lation might certainly enable men to make a greater 
and an eaſier progreſs in the knowledge of their duty, 
and might raiſe them in their practice to a more ex- 
alted degree of virtue; yet, as no man will be judged 
of God, for the want of thoſe aſſiſtances which were 
never in his power, ſo neither is God to be judged 
of by us for not beſtowing them. 


The objection, therefore; as far as it is levelled 
againſt the Chriſtian diſpenſation, is manifeſtly built 
upon a falſe foundation. It ſuppoſes, firſt, that God 
was obliged to give to mankind extraordinary afliſt. 
ances; it ſuppoſes, ſecondly, that he never vouchſafed 
to give them any; and it ſuppoſes, thirdly, that he 
will call them to a final account for not improving 
under thoſe means, which, in fa&, he never did beſtow 
upon them: whereas the direct contrary aſſertion to 
every one of theſe is true. Mankind had not the 44 
right to demand from him-any new aids; though we 
had no right to them, his mercy has, in fact, vouch- 
ſafed many to us; and thoſe who never had it in 
their power to improve by theſe benefits, ſhall never 

condemned purely for the want of them. . 
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Let us now, therefore, examine into theſe reaſons, for 
which we may modeſtly ſuppoſe the divine wiſdom pitch 
ed upon this one particular period of time, for ſending 
his Son among us; or in other words, why that ſea - 
ſon, wherein Jeſus Chriſt appeared upon earth, ſhould 


be © the fulneſs of the time,” tather than any other. 


The reaſon, commonly aſſigned is, that this mult have 
been the particular ſeaſon to which all the prophecies 
concerning his coming referred; and it is indeed very 
certain, that (as the prophecies now ſtand) if Chriſt 
had appeared at any other time, neither the truth of 
thoſe prophecies would have been eſtabliſhed, nor his 
character of a Meſſiah fulfilled. But till this is by 
no means à ſufficient anſwer to the queſtion before 
us, becauſe the queſtion ſill returns, why then were 
the prophecies all made to terminate in this ſeaſon, 
rather than in any other? If thete had not bean ſome 
peculiar fitneſs in this period for his appearance, God 
would have pitched upon one that was fitter, and 
then all the prophecies would have been directed, not 
to that period wherein they now ſtand accompliſhed, 
but to that fitter ſeaſon which he may be ſuppoſed 
to have choſen: It remains, therefore, that we look 
into thoſe particular circumſtances which attended 
this ſeaſon, and try what light will ariſe from them 
upon the preſent enquiry. 


If a man, poſſeſſed of ſome general remedy, (the 
ſure ſucceſs whereof he could not be deceived in,) 
was determined to make this pſeful bleſſing as public 
as poſſible, for the benefit of his fellow creatures, the 


.firſt object of his wiſhes muſt be, that this valuable 


ſecret miglit be received with a becoming candor and 
integrity, and with ſuch an cm: and unprejudiced 


* attention, 


* 
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attention, as was due to his own generous good na- 
ture, and the wants of thoſe for whom he deſigned 
it. - If this was too much, (as indeed the condition 
of human nature ſhews us it is at all times too much 
to be expected,) he would then with, that its greateſt 
enemies might be men of the quickeſt diſcernment, 
and the moſt diſtinguiſhed abilities ; that they ſhould 
neither want wit, nor power, nor opportunity to put 
it to the ſevereſt trial; that ſo, when it had ſtood 
every teſt, they who were moſt able to diſcover any 
fraud in the compoſition or the evil tendency of it, 
if ſuch there were, might themſelves be forced at 


length to give their teſtimony to it and to approve it; 


and when it had thus paſfed through their moſt minute 


examination, unconvicted of any pernicious mixture, 


his next wiſh would be, that he might find the inter. 
courſes of mankind ſo fair and open, as might belt 


enable him to communicate his knowledge freely to 


the public; and that a remedy thus approved by the 
beſt jndges, and at leaſt acquieſced under by the 
greafeſt enemies of its excellence, might with eale 
and ſafety be diftributed every where, and made 
univerſal for the general good, 


| Under theſe circumſtances preciſely did the great 
phyſician of human nature chooſe to communicate 
his univerſal medicine for all our diſorders, and all 
our wants, to mankind. He choſe that time when, 
if any candor was to be expected among men, he 
was moſt likely to find it; when the Jews had been 
heartily wearied with the grievous impoſitions of their 
Phariſaical maſters, and the wiſer Gentiles had become 
heartily aſhamed of their ſenſeleſs idolatry; when the 


- morals of each had been ſomewhat refined by the nodie 


diſcoveries 


1iſcoreries of the philoſophers for the one, and by 
the ſpiritual refinements of the Prophets for the other. 


He choſe a time alſo, when the wit, and learning, 
and politeneſs of the whole world was arrived to a 


much higher pitch than had ever been known before. 


The Jews themſelves, who had formerly been conſi- 


dered in a very deſpicable light, were now become a 


powerful people. Their frequent intercourſes alſo 


wich other nations, (eſpecially from their laft releaſe. 


out of captivity,) had rendered them both a knowing 
and a learned people; 


The Roman ſtate alſd was now in its higheſt gran- 


deur; I do not mean only for its extent in the domi- 
nion of the world, but for the large ſhare which it 
held in the empire of learning. Added to all theſe. 
circumſtances, there aroſe both in the Gentile and in 
the Jewiſh world, a ſtrong expectation of ſome great 
prince to be born at this very time, who was to 
command the whole earth. The wiſe men from the 
talt came to proftrate themſelves before him who was 
born King of the Jews, and preſented unto him gifts; 


gold, and frankincenſe, and myrrh.” The Poem of 


Virgil upon the birth of Pollio, is a proof how ſtrongly 
this opinion had taken hold of the. heathen world; 
and as it is not improbable - that this conceit was 


derived from ſome fragments or. mifapplications of 


the Jewiſh writers; as we find the ſame notions taking 
hold of Chriſt's diſciples and many others in the goſpel; 
and as there were ſo many falſe Meſſiahs immediately 
ſet up by thoſe who had crucified the true one; we 
need not doubt but the Jews were alſo of the ſame 


TIRE Indeed; one great. objection which they 


T 2 raiſed 
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raiſed againſt Jeſus Chriſt was, that he did not come 
to them in the glory and grandeur which became the 
character wherein they had painted him. 


Compare now theſe ſeveral circumſtances together, 
and you will find the Son of God coming into the 
world, to eſtabliſh his religion, at a time when all bir 


| tenets, and all h conduct were moſt likely to be 


ſifted by. (what the goſpel aſſures us they really un- 
derwent,) the cloſeſt examination; when the wit of 
man was at the higheſt, and the power of man moſt 
united; when the freedom of enquiry was become a 
mark, and a ſecurity for truth; when the intereſt of 
the Roman emperor was moſt likely to be awakened 
by his jealouſy of a competitor, and the loyalty of 
Judea was moſt ſtrongly engaged to watch every 
diſcovery againſt one: and when both the one and 
the other were molt likely to inſpect moſt narrowly 
all his ſentiments, and to'take the firſt advantage they 
could find of any defect in them. Notwithſtanding 
theſe diſadvantages, and many others equally obvious, 
this was the time wherein Chriſt choſe to manitelt 
himſelf, and to preach his goſpel to the world; when 
all thoſe who did embrace it, muſt embrace it from 
pure ſincerity; when all thoſe who would oppoſe it, 
had every advantage of wit, and power, and ſecurity, 
and intereſt to aſſiſt them; when the power of man 
was exalted to the utmoſt point, and nothing could 


protect it, but that which he preached to them, the 


almighty truth of God. 


Againſt all theſe, and many other oppoſitions thi 
truth prevailed; and having fo prevailed, it found an 
ealy paſſage to the moſt diſtant parts of the earth. 

. | The 
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| The Roman conqueſts had now opened a communi- 


cation between the remoteſt countries; the ſeveral 


parts of mankind began ſo well to know one another, 
to be ſo united in their buſineſs, and to have ſo free 
an intercourſe of trade, that whatever of more ma- 
terial importance might happen in one corner of the 


ſtate, was readily imparted to the others: this was an 


advantage to which the world had ever, until this time, 
been in great meaſure a ſtranger. We need not, 
therefore, wonder, if the great Lord of the univerſe, 
in whoſe hand are the times and the ſeaſons, choſe 
this as the fitteſt wherein to publifh his goſpel. That, 
as he ſubmitted the truths therein revealed to the 
enquiries of men, when their apprehenſions were 
ſharpeſt, and their intereſt moſt nearly concerned to 
detect any impoſition upon them; ſo when his goſpel 
had overcome all ſuch inveſtigations, and approved 
itſelf moſt uſeful and beneficial to mankind, he alſo 
might take hold of the quickeſt and eaſieſt method of 
diperſing this bleſſing among them. 


This I take to, be a full and a fair gnfwer to the 
queſtion which was propoſed. I ſhall, therefore, in- 
ſtead of detaining you longer with ſuch kind of diſ- 
quiſitions, proceed to draw two inferences from what 
has already been ſaid, which may be uſeful to us, not 


only upon this, but upon other occaſions, 


And firſt, we may learn from hence, with how per- 
fect a reſignation we ought to receive all the diſpenſa- 
tions of providence: God bath his own wile purpoſes 
to anſwer in all his doings, and he is infinitely wiſe, 
and good, and gracious in them all, whether we are, 
or are not able to diſcern it, In the particulaz inſtance 


now 


not indeed enough to open to us all the ways of hiz 
high wiſdom, but enough to convince us of our folly, 


nan be the meſſengers of his goodneb, to call us cf 
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now before us, (againſt which there are, perhaps, ag 
many objections raiſed, as againſt any other,) we find 
even from this ſhort diſcourſe, that there may be a ſatiſ. 
faQory anſwer given to all our doubts and difficulties; 


in diſputing too raſhly againſt them, 


To give this inference a more general and affecting 
turn, let us only reflect upon what is ſo often com- 
plained of, the unequal diſtribution of what we call 
good and evil here below: a little reflection would 
convince the very be/t among us, with what ſentiments 
we ought to behave under ſuch circumſtances; it 
would ſhew us how reaſonable, as well as how reli- 
gious it is, upon ſuch occaſions, to look up with a 
modeſt and a calm ſubmiſſion to the divine hang from 
whence our affliction comes; not murmuring nor 
repining at the diſtreſſes which we may happen to 
labor under, but piouſſy conſidering what guilt of ours 
hath called down this correction upon us, or what 
other wiſe purpoſes our gracious Father may have to 
ſerve by ſuch viſitations: in many caſes we ſhall plainly 
enough diſcover the true cauſe of our miſery, and 
Mall ſee fo clear a connection between our preſent 
diſtreſs and our paſt conduct, as ſhall ſtrongly con - 
vince us, that to our guilt alone we are indebted for 
our misfortune; and that until we have humbled our- 
ſelves before him by repentance and amendment, we 
muſt expett to feel the full weight of our puniſhment. 
Where this connection is far from being ſo apparent, 
yet God may have many wiſe and kind reaſons for 
thoſe troubles which he permits to aſſault us; they 


from 
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from the-pleaſures and diffipation of this world, when 
we might otherwiſe have been in danger of ruin by 
clinging too cloſely to them; they may be the kind 
trials of our faith, in order to work us up to a more 
perfect obedience, to refine our virtue, and to give 
new luſtre to the light of our good works, that they 
may ſhine out to our own praiſe and to the good of 
others; and that we ourſelyes, being thus purified in 
the fire of adverſity, may come forth in greater glory. 

Very often indeed it is in pure mercy that God viſits 


us at all; and what we fooliſhly bewail as peculiar 


misfortunes, are in truth our greateſt bleſſings; when 
he tears from us ſome favorite enjoyment, or diſap- 
points us in thoſe ſchemes, which might have ended 
in dur final deſtruction, though we were weak enough 
to huild our happineſs upon them; fo that we mult not 
be ready upon every occaſion, to diſtruſt his goodneſy, 
or to call him to an account, as if he were to give us 


an anſwer for his ſeveral proceedings, but we ſhould ' 


each of us fit down under a full ſenſe of his goodneſs 


and his wiſdom, and endeavor, by an humble and 
a penitent ſubmiſhon, to accompliſh thoſe kind and 


gracious ends for which, we may well preſume, hjs 


rod hath been ſhaking over us, 


Secondly; as it is our great happinefs to be bred 
up under the influence of a divine revelation, let it 
alſo be our conſtant endeavor to preſerve a proper 
ſenſe of this high privilege, and to expreſs our grati- 
tude by living ſuitably to it. The great end for which 
the Son of God came among us, to make any reve- 
lation of his will at all, was, that he might exalt ys 
to a greater degree of virtue, and by the exerciſe of 


that, to a greater e of happineſs; that by laying 


before 
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before us a full and perfect rule of duty, we might 
be the better inſtructed in the ſervice of God, and the 
more powerfully incited to improve it; and that by 
propoſing to us all the] joys of heaven as a reward of 
our obedienee, and all the terrors of bell as the (ad 
conſequence of our neglect, we might be kept Vigo- 
rouſiy awake to our higheſt intereſt, and either be 
animated by our hopes, or terrified by our fears, into 
the purſuit of it. He who, from a due attention to 
the power of theſe motives, is led on to the practice 
of that piety which they were deſigned to promote; 
he it is, who anſwers the kind ends of providence in 
this gracious diſpenſation; and the ſame goſpel which 
opens all the glories of heaven to his view, will alſo 
be an unfailing guide to conduct him to them. But 
if in the midſt of ſo kind aſſiſtances, we ſuffer ourſelves 
to continue ſtill unfruitful; if theſe improvements of 

our underſtanding do not carry us on to a ſuitable 
| Purity of behavior, the helps which we have received 
will be ſo many aggravations of our guilt; all our 
knowledge will only ſerve to encreaſe our puniſhment, 
and the greater our advantages have been, the greater 
will be our. condemnation. 


We look with a very juſt ang commendable com- 
paſſion upon thoſe remoter nations, among whom the 
name of Chriſt is yet unknown, and upon numbers 
of unhappy perſons (in this our own country,) whom 
the tyranny of their prieſts hath ſhut out from that 
glorious light, which the goſpel fo freely diffuſes 
among us. But why all this tenderneſs for them, if 
we ourſelves are never made the better by this peculiar 
advantage which we enjoy above them? If we (till 
walk as in the dark, what matters it how * 

| £ t 
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light ſhines, or how ſtrongly its beams are ſhed around 4 
us? He that unhappily is born blind, hath indeed a \ 
juſt excuſe for miſſing his way, becauſe with all his ö 
diligence he cannot find it: but he that hath the ad- i 


vantage of the ſun, and yet ſhuts his eyes againſt it, 
and refuſes to be guided by it, ſurely ſuch a perſon 
hath no, apology to make if he miſcarries in his 
journey. 


| Now to Cod the Father, &c. 
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SERMON XXVII. 
CHRISTMAS DAY. 
Ts AIAH, Ch. v. Part of the r2th van 
But they regard not the Work of the Lord, neither con, 
Ader the Operation of his Hands, 


-A S it pleaſed the divine goodneſs, in a very parti. 
cular manner, to ſhine forth upon the Jewiſh nation, 
and to give them, through a long train of the moſt 


miraculous deliverances, thoſe marks of favor and 


protection which no other people under heaven had 


ever been bleſſed with; ſo the wiſdom of God thought 


proper, upon ſome more extraordinary occaſions, to 
ſet apart certain times and ſeaſons as a perpetual me- 
morial of thoſe mercies which were at thoſe times con- 
ferred upon them: that ſo the memory of his benefits 
might be ſtill kept freſh in the minds of thoſe who 
had received them; and that when their children 
ſhould be led by a natural curioſity to enquire into 
the meaning of ſuch and ſuch feſtivals, their very 
curioſity mi tinſtrut them in the goodneſs of the 
Lo d, and b eans of thewing ſorth the wonders 


which he had e for them. 
| This was 17 2 great end and deſign of eſtabliſhing 


' thoſe feaſts, which we meet with in the Old Teſta- 


ment; and very probably, for ſome few generations, 


they were kept up in a manner agreeable to the firlt 
intention 
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intention of them. While the ſenſe of ſuch "mighty 
deliverances was yet warm in the hearts of thoſe who 
were themſelves witneſſes of the divine power, or who 
had ſhared in the immediate benefit of it, it was hardly 


ſſible but that once a year at leaſt, at the return of 


_ theſe ſeaſons, they muſt have felt a very lively re- 
membrance of his kindneſs; and have renewed and 
awakened all thoſe grateful aſfections, whereof they 
could ſo well deſcribe the occaſiqn. But when length 
of time had worn out the beſt of theſe impreſſions; 
when luxury and corruption had crept into all ranks 
and degrees of men, and the fathers were as ſlow to 
teach, as the children were to enquire what could be 
the meaning of this ſervice; it is not ſtrange if they 
no longer lived up to the deſign of it; if piety and 
devotion were entirely baniſhed from ſuch aſſemblies; 
if that which God ordained to be a feaſt, grew at 
beſt to be a merry meeting; and that tqo profaned 
but too often by the molt irreligious debauchery, 


Againſt ſuch abuſes of God's appointed feſtiyals, 
ye have a very ſevere threatening denounced in the 
words preceding my text:. Woe unto them that riſe 
up early in the morning that they may follow ſtrong 
'* drink; that continue until night till wine inflame 
them; and the harp, and the viol, the tabret and 
pipe, and wine are in their feaſts; but they regard 
not the work of the Lord, neither conſider the 

operation of his hands.” It was one very high 
offence in ſuch perſons, that they allowed PL — 
at all to indulge | in a courſe of intemperance and ſen- 
ſuality; but it was a ſtill higher aggravation-of this 
offence, that they ſpent the very time in the practice 
ef theſe fins, which was deſigned to rouze them up 
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to the practice of virtue, and a religious commemo. 


ration of thoſe mercies and benefits which Gad had 


beſtowed io 21 them, 


Such was too frequently, the method which the 
Jews fell into of obſerving their religious feaſts; ſo 


that even their ſacrifices became an abomination, 


And ſuch, I am afraid, will too often be found the 
way in which we Chriſtians accuſtom ourſelves to 
celebrate ours; eſpecially this which we now comme. 
morate: and this feſtival, though jnſtituted in remem. 
brance of the greateſt miracle of mercy that ever waz 
youchfafed to the world, is but too commonly conſi- 
dered as a ſeaſon for eating, and drinking, and jollity; 
for luxury, banqueting, and intemperance; and in 
theſe exceſſes we cannot find leiſure to reflect upon the 
real and proper employment of this ſeaſon; its duties, 
its buſineſs, are neglected; and ſo far from having 
God in all our thoughts, that we ſeem not to have a 
thoug ht to give to him in acknowledgeinent of this 
d edel. bleſſing :—but like the Jews' of old, 
« we regard not the work of the Lord, neither con. 
* ſider the 12 — 


The natural application of theſe words to the pre. 


| ſent occaſion, will be by ſhewing, 


Firſt, what that work of the Lord is, PIs 
ought now more dpecially to regard; and, 


Secondly, how unſuitable to the occaſion of this 
ſolemnity their practice is, who abuſe this ſeaſon in 
rioting, and drunkenneſs, and other works of the 


fleſh. 
And, 


* 
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And, firſt, that work of the Lord which we ought 


now more eſpecially to regard, js the coming of Jeſus 


Chriſt, as at this time, into the world for the re- 
demption of mankind. When God firſt created 
man, he put it into his power to be eternally happy; 


and as an earneſt of that happineſs which he de- 


ſigned for him hereafter, he placed him in a paradiſe 
here, provided with every thing that was fitted to 
delight and folace him. Here he gave him full li- 
derty to indulge himſelf in the enjoyment of all this 
afluence, with one only reſtraint, a prohibition from 
the fruit of one particular tree; and that under this 
ſevere penalty, © that in the day that he ate there- 
« of he ſhould ſurely die.” Had out firſt parents, in 
this ſtate of trial, preſerved their innocence, I ſee no 
reaſon to doubt but that the reward of their obedience 
had been the eternal happineſs, not only of them- 
ſelves, but alſo of all their deſcendants. Like Enoch 
they would have been tranſlated to everlaſting bliſs in 
heaven: © he walked with God; and God took him.“ 
But, unhappily for both, they fell; and by that guilt 
not only forfeited the reward for themſelves, but for 
all thoſe alſo who came from them, and derived under 


them. It will be needleſs to enlarge any farther upon 


the fatal conſequence of their crime; we all ſee it, 
and feel it every day; and have but too convincing 
proof of it, in that guilt and miſery which has been 
the portion of tnankind. To cleanſe us from this guilt, 
and to reſcue us from this miſery, was the great de- 
ſign of our bleffed Saviour's appearing in the world: 
to deliver us from the guilt and heinouſneſs of ſin, 
by offering up himſelf; by taking our guilt upon him; 
by ſuffering in our ſtead, to make atonement for our 
tranſgreſhons, and to ſave us from the power ant! 
corruption of ſin, that ſtain and defilement which it 
leſt 
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left behind it; by giving us a new and perfect rule 
of duty; by purifying our lives; and amending our 
hearts; by laying before us the ſtrength and the al. 
lurements of his ptecepts and example; the ſure pro- 
miſe of pardon upon tepentance; the firm hope of 
aſſiſtance from his Holy Spirit; and the moſt comfort. 
able proſpect of a glorious immortality. 


Thus it was that Jeſus Chriſt came into the world, 
as the Apoſtle tells us, © to fave ſinners ;”* to confer 
upon us the two greateſt bleſſings that the mind of 
man is able to conecive; at once to ſnatch us out of 
the greateſt miſery, and to make us capable of the 


greateſt happineſs; and at the very time when we were 


funk into utter ruin and deſtruction, not only to re- 
deem us from the terrors of eternal death, but to open 
to us alſo the gates of everlaſting life. A deſign, 
which was ſo infinitely above our merits; ſo much be- 
yond even the boldeſt of our hopes; ſo gteat, ſo kind, 


fo merciful; in the midſt of our tranſgreſſions to ad- 


mit us thus into his favor, his protection; and, as it 
were, take us up into his arms and bleſs us. This 
ſurely muſt warm onr hearts; this muſt animate us 
with the liv-lieſt gratitude; this muſt teach. our fouls 


to magnify the Lord, and our ſpirits to __ in God 


our Saviour! 


And when we conſider the perſon who was employ- 


ed in this moſt gracious work; the circumſtances and 


manner in which he performed it; that the eternal 
Son of. God condeſcended to take our nature upon 
him: a nature which we had made vile, through the 
deb:ſement of ſin!- and reflect, that his unſpotted 


innocence underwent the ſufferings and ignominy, 
due 
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due only to fins ſuch as ours; and that this he endured 
to purchaſe life, and bliſs, and everlaſting joy for us, 
who were at enmity with him! When we conſider 
all this, this unmeaſurable love!—nruft we not ſay of 
it, as the Apoſtle ſays of thoſe joys to which it has 
prepared a paſſage for us; © that it is ſuch, as eye 
“ hath not ſeen, nor ear heard; neither hath it en- 
« tered into the heart of man to conceive !”” Muſt 
we not, in true humility, exclaim with the Pſalmiſt, 
« Lord, what is man, that thou haft ſuch reſpe& unto 
« him? or the ſon of man, that thou ſo regardeſt 
« him? That thou openeſt for him the hidden trea- 
« ſures of thy bounty; that thou filleſt him thus plen- 
6 teouſly with good things; and crowneſt him with 
% mercy and loving kindneſs?” 


And when we have thus warmed our hearts with 
a proper ſenſe of what Chriſt hath done and ſuffered 
for us, we cannot, | truſt, be at a loſs what return we 
ought to make to him. Surely the natural return for 
love, is love: © If God hath fo loved us, we ought 
« alfo to love him.“ And how that love is to be ex- 
preſſed, Chriſt himſelf hath taken care to inform us: 
« If ye love me, ſays he to his diſciples, keep my 
* commandments.” 


And this leads me to the ſecond thing propoſed, 
namely, how unſuitable to the preſent ſolemnity their 
practice is, who abuſe this ſeaſon in rioting and drunk. 
enneſs, and other works of the fleſh. 


Not that I would be here underſtood, as if we were 
immediately to confine ourſelves to our cloſets, and 
to 


ww 


may, but, in truth, we ought to look upon this as 
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to give up all our time to the more ſevere duties of 
teligion; to deny outſelves the pleaſures of fociety and 
converſation, or even to retire from thoſe enjoyment 
which we may, at all other times, with great inng. 
tence partake of. This is no way required of us. 
Religion is always a kind and good natured inſtitu- 
tion; and fo fat from ſhutting us out from every rea. 
ſonable mirth and cheerfulneſs, that ſuch mirth and 
cheerf..Ineſs are at once the ſupports, and the orna- 
ments of her train. Mirth, and freedom, and gaiety, 
ſhould ever bethe companions of that breaſt which has 
nothing to find fault with in itſelf; they are not only 
the moſt natural, but the moſt becoming dreſs of him 
'who, with an honeſt confidence, can appfove his own 
integrity: Nay, it not only becomes a good man to be 
cheerful, but- it is his right to be ſo; for what is there 
to make him peeviſh.or uneaſy, who has fecured the 
two beſt foundations in the world for comfort; and 
has engaged both his God, and his conſcience, on his 
fide? And as ſuch a conduct is, at all times, fitting 
in a virtuous and good man, fo is it more eſpecially 
at ſuch ſeaſons as this: when his thoughts are almaſt 
neceſſarily carried on to the contemplation of the di- 
vine goodneſs; when the ſcheme of providence ſeems 
opened to him on the kindeſt fide; and he is even 


_ obliged to take a near and full view of the. mercies of 


his Redeemer: At ſuch a time, it is not only his right 
to rejoice in the Lord, but his duty too, to call in the 
teſtimony of a gay and pleaſant countenance; and to 
let that joy which warms his heart, and diffuſes itſelf 
in h's face and actions, viſibly ſhine forth through his 
Whole behavior. And therefore we not only lawfully 


tune 
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time of rejoicin g; we may ſafely enough indulge our- 
ſelves now in a more free and open carriage; and may, 
without any crime, employ this ſeaſon to the renew- 


ing or the improving of brotherly love, and a kind 


and friendly acquaintance. Hoſpitality is not only 
allowable, but commendable; even the deadneſs of 
the year calls for it ; and perhaps we can never more 
ſeaſonably beſtow our relief to the poor, than at this 
time, when we are ſo naturally diſpoſed to give them 


a ſhare in our abundance: ſo that, after all which 


ſome men have wantonly faid againſt religion, there 
is nothing in it which ties up either our hearts, or our 
hands, or in any ſort breaks in upon our reaſonable 


freedom. True piety is the greateſt enemy in the 


world to all unnatural ſullenneſs and reſerve; it not 
only permits, but even calls for a pleaſant heart, and 
a cheerful countenance; it indulges us in all that is 
friendly, and kind, and ſocial in life; and a very mo- 
derate degree of experience would ſoon convince us, 
that we may all be very lively, and very innocent too. 
But then we are ſo to uſe our mirth, as not to abuſe it; 
ve are to make it our delight and our refreſhment, 
and not our buſineſs; not the only employment of 
our time, and the only end of our meetings, or our 
purſuits. In ſhort, we muſt be very careful to keep 
within the bounds of temperance and ſobriety, and 
to remember the advice of the Apoſtle, © that whether 
© we eat or drink, or whatever elſe we do, we do all 
© to the glory of God.“ | | | 


we have already ſeen, that the great end for which 


all ſuch feſtivals were appointed- is, that we may be 


oftew pur in mind of the great mercies of God; and 


b- if 


if we will conſider, that the myſtery which we now 
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commemorate, is the birth of the Son of God, who 
was manifeſted for this purpoſe, © that he might 
«© deſtroy the works of the devil;” can there be any 
thing more abſurd, than for us to employ this very 
time in the practice of thoſe works which he came to 
deſtroy? God was ſo gracious to us, that he ſent his 
only begotten Son to die for us, and to procure a 
pardon for our ſins; if therefore God was pleaſed, in 


ſuch a wonderful manner, to compleat our redemp- 


tion, and to make him a ſacrifice for us all, is not this 
a very plain proof of his hatred to fin? Nay, that he 
hates ſin as much, if poſſible, as he loved his own 
Son? And, conſequently, is it not a moſt ungrateful 
return to all this kindneſs, at this time more eſpecially, for 


us to abuſe his mercy, and becauſe “ his grace hath 


much abounded, therefore to make our iniquity 
* ſo much the more to abound?” Chriſt gave him- 
ſelf for us, © to redeem us from all iniquity, that he 
tc might purify unto himſelf a peculiar people, zealous 
& of good works.” Is it not then monſtrous in us, 
that at this very ſeaſon, ſet apart for the remembrance 
of this mercy, we ſhould either fo utterly forget, or 
ſo little regard this work of the Lord, as to act in 
poſitive contradiction to it; making this feſtival not 
only an occaſion, but even an excuſe, and a juſtifica- 


tion for ſuch. irregularities, as we ourſelyes ſhould 


cenſure and bluſh for at any other time? In a word, 
the Son of God came into the world to put away fin, 
to deſtroy the works and the power . of the devil. 
Let us, therefore, make the effects of his appearance 
more conſpicuous by a virtuous conduct, and an ex- 


emplary pitey ; and endeavor to live as the —_— 
| | N 
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of the Lord; as thoſe who are reſtored to that glo- 
rious liberty; let us no longer uſe that liberty for an 
occaſion of the fleſh, nor turn our freedom into licen- 
tiouſneſs; but if we cannot, in the higheſt ſenſe of 
the words, eat and drink to the glory of God, let us 
be certain, at leaſt, that we do not eat and drink to 


his diſhonor. 
Conſider what has been ſaid, &c. 
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Whereof he hath given Affarance unto all Men, in that 
he hath raiſed him from the Dead. 


A STATE of rewards and puniſhments hereafter, 
is ſo entirely agreeable to the moſt natural notions 
and expectations of mankind, that we find the moſt 
ſober heathens deciding upon this doctrine by the 
light of nature; and ſupporting their arguments with 
great clearneſs of reaſon. And, indeed, thoſe ftrong 
apprehenſions which the author of our being hath 
implanted in us; the earneſt longing deſire after im- 
mortality; that dread and horror which we feel at the 
thoughts of our diſſolution; that boundleſs and inſa- 
tiable thirſt of the ſoul, ever craving for happineſs in 
ſome ſhape or other; ever liſtleſs and unſatisfied with 
the enjoyment of what it moſt panted after: theſe I 
think can hardly be accounted for without the ſuppo- 
ſition of ſomething future. Thus alſo the promiſcuous 
diſtribution of the bleſſings and the evils of this lite 
fo the wicked, and to the virtuous; the triumphs of 

injuſtice, and the notorious oppreſſion of right, (not 
for a ſhort time only, but often for a courſe of many 
years, and ſometimes of ages together,) have been 


all along conſidered as an argument that the Judge of 


all the carth will one day do right, and that "> 
- ] 
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juſtify the wile, though unſearchable, methods of his 
providence in this world, by amply rewarding the 
innocent, and puniſhing the guilty in another. So 
that both reaſon and experience; both the inward 
notices of what paſſes in our own breaſt, and our ob- 
ſervation on the government of things without us; 
both the hopes of good men, and the fears of-bad 
men, are, to every unprejudiced mind, if not a con- 
vincing proof that he certainly ſhall, at leaſt a very 
fair preſumption. that he may continue for ever. 


Vet however ſtrongly ſuch arguments as theſe, and 
many others that are drawn from natural religion, 
may conclude for a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments 
to come, it cannot but appear to be a very great hap- 
pineſs to mankind in general, that God has been 
pleaſed to give us a fuller light into it, and to make 
this principle of natural religion an article alſo of 
our Chriſtian faith. For by this means the bulk of 
mankind, (who are not able to reaſon cloſely on the 
nature of things, and who have neither leiſure, nor 
talents to carry on a long train of proofs,) may no 
be fully convinced of the certainty of a future judge- 
ment, upon the authority of- God himſelf, without 
having recourſe to any other reaſon for it; and even 


they who are beſt fitted to ſupport-this truth with 


proper and forcible arguments, are by the ſame means 
freed from thaſe doubts and difficulties, which will 
but too often occur ta them, while they reaſon wholly 
upon the ſtrength of their own * and after 
the manner of men. 


A divine authority lays a firm and ſolid foundation 
for the mind to reſt on; and one plain revelation from 
— God, 
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God, that he hath appointed a day wherein he will 
ſurely judge the whole race of mankind, is more 
forcible and convincing for a future Judgement, than 
all the human proofs and arguments in the world, 
To ſhew the expediency of the Chriſtian revelation 
on this point, the Apoſtle tells us, © that Chriſt 


„ brought life and immortality to light through the 


6 goſpel;”? that is, he hath eſtabliſhed this great and 
fundamental article of religion upon a firm and clear 


foundation; ſo that how much ſoever it might have 


been obſcured to thoſe who reaſoned only from na- 
tural principles, it is now become evident to eve 

man who will attend to it, as it is now ſupported by 
a divine and infallible authority. Thus again, the ſame 
Apoſtle in his difcourſe to the Athenians, whereof 
my text is the concluſion, aſſures them, that though 


God had winked at the times of their ignorance, yet 
„ now he hath commanded all men every where to 


« repent, becauſe he hath appointed a day in which 
« he will judge the world in righteouſneſs, by that 
“ man whom he hath ordained; whereof (ſays he,) he 
* hath giyen aſſurance unto all men, in that he hath 
& raiſed him from the dead.” | | | 


In diſcourfing upon which words, I ſhall take occa- 
ſion, firſt, very briefly to conſider the ſtrength of the 
Apoſtle's argument, and to ſhew you in what manner 
the reſurrection of Chriſt i is a convincing proof to us 
of the gertainty of our own. And, | 


Secondly, I ſhall conſider what effect this doctrine 
ought to have upon our lives, and what uſes we ugh 
to make of 1 it. 


An 
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And firſt, the reſurrection of Chriſt will appear to 
be a very convincing proof of the certainty of our 
own, if we conſider it only as a manifeſt evidence of 
his divine authority, and an undeniable confirmation 
of all thoſe promiſes of eternal life which he has 
made to us. As the grand foundation of all our 
hopes of immortality is the revelation of the goſpel, 
ſo the eat and ſtanding evidence of the truth of that 
revelation, is the reſurrection of Chriſt. To this he 
himſelf plainly refers in his anſwer to the phariſees; 
and in many other places of the Evangeliſts we find 
him telling his diſciples expreſsly, that he ſhould riſe 
again the third day. So that this he made the teſt 
of his truth and of his doctrine; by this was to be 
tried whatever he had before ſaid and done among 
them; and not only his precepts, but his miracles 
alſo, would haye loſt much of their force if they had 
not been afreſh confirmed by (what he had himſelf 
appealed to as the laſt proof of them all,) this great 
miracle of his reſurrection. Without this, all the 
prophecies concerning him would have been evaded; 
all his mighty works would but have turned to his re- 
proach; however good his religion might appear, it 
would have loſt its authority ; whatever hope had 
ariſen from his promiles, they could no longer be de- 
pended upon; and in a word, if Chriſt had not riſen, 
both his preaching and our faith had been in vain. 
But the aſtoniſhing completion of this promiſe proves 
that the divine power was with him; that he fpoke 
and acted in virtue of a divine authority; and by 


conſequence that we ſhall undoubtedly partake in the 


benefit of them. 
Let 
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Let us now conſider the reſurrection of Chriſt, ag 
it is a moſt poſitive mark of the divine favor and ap. 
probation. However God may reward men in an. 


other world, © who (as our Saviour did,) lay down 


te their lives to bear witneſs to the truth;“ yet as 
ſuch rewards are not diſcerned by us here; as they 
give no viſible teſtimony of God's extraordinary favor 
to them; neither can they give any new authority to 
the doctrine which they preach. But all mankind 
muſt confeſs, that to raiſe a man from the dead, who 
in ſacrificing his life to bear witneſs to the truth, had 
reſted the proof of that truth itſelf on his reſurredion, 
is a moſt ſignal expreſſion of God's peculiar love and 
approbation; a firm and uncontrovertible ſupport to 


the doctrine of Chriſt; and a viſible, a ſenſible proof 


that God himſelf bore teſtimony to his Son, and ſtampt 
his own authority on all that Chriſt had preached, 
and taught, and promiſed. No other prophet ever 
had ſuch an authority given to him! No other religion 


ever could ſhew ſuch an evidence of its truth, and iis 
divine origin! And it is more than probable, that 


for this very reaſon Chriſt made his laſt appeal to his 
reſurrection from the dead. He knew well that no 
impoſtor ever did, no impoſtor ever could, eſtabliſh 
his authority by ſuch a proof as this: and it is there- 
fore that he made it the peculiar office of the Apoſtles, 
to be witneſſes of his reſurrection; becauſe on that 
the truth and certainty of the whole goſpel, pad all 
the promiles of it, ſo entirely depend. | 


Secondly ; The reſurtectjon of Chriſt did not only 
prove the divine authority of his perſon and office, 
and give a general teſtimony to the truth of that doc- 


tring ** he e. but it alſe gave a particular 
| teſtimony 
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teſtimony to the great goſpel-promiſe of the reſur- 
rection of the dead. For we muſt obſerve, that there 
are two parts in Chriſt's promiſe to us ; namely, firlt, 

that he would raiſe himſelf from the dead on the thi d 
day ; and, ſecondly, that at the laſt day he will raiſe 
us. Now it is plain we could have no reaſon to be- 
lieve his promiſe of raiſing us, if he had not raiſed 
himſelf : had he {till continued under the power of 


death; it is evident he could never have given us a 


power to conquer it. But when we ſee that he is 
himſelf actually riſen from the dead as he promiſed, 

and aſcended into heaven, there to continue until the 
laſt day, on which he has promiſed to raiſe us; this 
gives us as great an. aſſurance of our own reſurrection, 
as we have of his; ſincę the Scripture aſſures us, that 
by dying and riſing again from the dead, he is in- 
veſted with power and authority to raiſe us alſo. So 
that whether we conſider the reſurrection of Chriſt 
only in general, as it is à proof of his divine autho- 
rity, and that he came from God to reveal his will 
to the world; or more particularly, as it is a ſpecial 


confirmation of his promiſe to us of a reſurrection to 


immortal life; either way the argument concludes 
ſtrongly, and the evidence of his reſurrection becomes 
a moſt convincing proof of ours. 


From this doctrine thus eſtabliſhed, 1 ſhall deduce 
two inferences, which as they are the moſt obvious, 


ſo are they the moſt important that can be drawn 
from it. 


Firſt; if our reſurrection to immortality be ſo well 
enſured to us, certainly we ought never to ſuffer our- 


ſelves to be too deeply affected with any thing that 


* 
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. paſſes in this world. And for the ſame reaſon, 


by ſecondly, we can never take too much pains, nor 
MPs | undergo too many difficulties, to ſecure to ourſelves 

| the bleſſed effects of that immortality which the goſpel ; 

has revealed to us. z 

| . Tek: And firſt, we ought never to permit ourſelves to . 

| be too deeply affected with any thing that paſſes in ( 

| . this world; becauſe, whatever our condition be, it 

„ muſt quickly paſs away. And, indeed, would men 1 

but habituate themſelves to refle& on this important 4 

truth; would they but conſider the ſhort d uration of 4 

11. their very being here; how infinitely ſmall the pro- al 

| portion is when compared to the life hereafter! how 8 

unſatisfactory, 1 well as uncertain, all the enjoyments " 


of this life are! how mean and trifling they will all 
appear to us, when we ſhall moſt want comfort, and 


— 
6 — —— —— —— _ 


14 are going to be parted from them for ever! This would wo 
] \ . ſoon convince us, that there is nothing in this world dil 
® worth our ſetting our hearts upon; that as we are de 
1 Lor travelling through the road of life, it would be to 
#: the greateſt folly in us to neglect the main end of ple 
1 our journey, for the ſake of ſome beautiful proſpects aÞ 
| g | which we may chance to meet with in our way; and his 
1 | as we have here no abiding city, ſo we ought never oft 

| to allow our affections to be too much entangled, or har 

; (i | taken off from that heavenly country where we hope will 
i] to fix our everlaſting habitation, and to be happy for enc 
14 ever. We ſhould not then be ſo apt to pride our- ing 
ſelves upon our outward advantages, nor to fancy, he « 
„ that becauſe we have more of the goods of this world, affli 
j | [| that we have a right to abuſe it; and to brow-beat, Ho 
1 oppreſs, or affront others who are, perhaps, intrin- wei 
'M ſically better than ourſelves. But we ſhould learn T mue 

1 
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uſe all our endowments, all our pre-eminences with 
humility ; our wit, with diſcretion; our beauty, with 
modeſty ; our riches, for the ſupport ; our rank, for 
the protection; and our learning for the inſtruction ' 
of thoſe who want it; and our honor and authority 
for the encouragement of virtue, and the ſuppreſſion 
of vice. This is the true way of laying out theſe bleſ- 
ſings to advantage; this is the way which will give 
us comfort, when the faculties themſelves become no 
longer uſeful to us; when all vanity, all ſuperiority, all 
diſimulation; when even the world, and the faſhion 
of it ſhall, with regard to us, be paſſing away; and 
we ourſelves ſhall be called upon to give a ſtrict ac- 
count of the ſeveral talents which God has entrulted 
to our charge, | 


And, indeed, what is there in the misfortunes which 
we meet with here, that ſhould greatly diſconcert, or 
diſcompoſe a truly good man? Affliction is always 
deſigned to be the ſchool of virtue; it is either ſent 
to us to amend our own lives, or to make our exam- 
ple beneficial to others; and he who pleaſes to make 
a proper uſe of the moſt ſevere viſitation, has it in 
his own power to make it an entrance into the great- 
eſt happineſs. The gate indeed is narrow; and per- 
haps the paſſage to heaven ought to be ſo: for he that 
will not be at the trouble of enduring ſome pain, or 
encountering ſome difficulty in the ſearch of everlaſt- 
ing felicity, muſt not think, no man can think, that 
he deſerves to find it. But after all, what are the 
afflictions which a virtuous man can meet with here? 
How inconſiderable are they when juſtly and fairly 
weighed? Life itſelf is ſhort, and pain and miſery are 
mueh ſhorter; even the moſt wretched have their _ 

orts, 
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forts, ſomething dear and yaluable to counter-balance 
their afflictions. And if they had not, yet how vaſt 
is the difference between time and eternity? and how 
ſmall i is the purchaſe for everlaſting happineſs? Who 


would not be contenteg to be unhappy in this life, if 


by that means he may for ever be happy in the other? 
Who would not willingly and cheerfully ſubmit to 
bear thoſe light aſſlictions, which, in compariſon, are 
really but for a moment, if he be aſſured that by bear- 


ing them as he ought, <« he may work out for him- 


5 ſelf a far more exceeding and fn weight of 
85 glory? 


* 


Secondly ; ; what an encouragement have we to a 


holy life, in the promiſe of our reſurrection? What. 


an incitement is it to the practice of virtue? What 
pains, what labor can we think too great, to ſecure 
to us that glorious immortality which is revealed in 


the golpel? What greater motive can we have to in- 


creaſe in every good work? When our friends have 


forſaken us; when our fortune is loſt ; when youth, 
and health, and ſtrength are no more; then the cer- 


tainty that every good work we do, or have done in 
this world, ſhall ſurely accompany ys into the next; 


-then the never-ceaſing joy of a good conſcience; our 


innocence, our virtue, our integrity. will ſtill remain 


with us. Theſe it is which, -in the midſt of all the 
wretchedneſs, the difficulties and diſappointments of 


this preſent life, will treaſure up for us joy, and peace, 
and comfort, in that which is to come! Joys, which 
no man can take from us, which never will forſake 


Bs: 


Theſe 
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Theſe are the joys of virtue!—the- joys of virtue 
only; and theſe may all be ours if we ſincerely ſerve © 
God. If with hearty zeal, and unfeigned earneſtneſs, 
we keep the commandments of God, and walk in his 


ways all the days of our life, out labor ſhall not be in 


vain. There is reſerved for us an everlaſting crown, 
a crown of glory and righteouſneſs, which fadeth 
not away, if we by patient continuance in well-doing 
ſeek for glory, and honor, and immortality ! 


To which bleſſed ſtate of virtue here, and of hap- 
pineſs hereafter, God of his infinite mercy conduct 


us all, for the merits of Jeſus Chriſt our Saviour. 
Amen, 


SERMON 
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Who hath aboli 72 Death, on hath brought Lift and 
Immortality to a through the ee 


I N my diſcourſe laſt Sunday, I took eden to 


obſerve, that a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments here. 
after, carries in it ſomething ſo agreeable to our moſt 
natural apprehenſions, that the light of reaſon alone 
hath pointed out to us ſuch arguments as very ſtrongly 
incline us to the belief of it. And for the proof of 


this, I called upon the experience of all nations, and 


of all ages, to be a witneſs to us; ſince we find, that 
however it hath been overlooked by the ignorance of 
ſome, or perſecuted by the ſuperſtition of others, the 
hope of futurity hath (till prevailed, and ſome notion 
or other of happineſs hereafter hath ſtill preſerved its 
authority among mankind, even where they had molt 
degenerated into idolatry and corruption. 


Now if this account be true, it will be perhaps but 
natural to enquire, for what reaſon it is that the diſ- 
covery of this is ſo peculiarly attributed to Chriſt 
Jeſus? If life and immortality were already in our 
view, and mankind were in poſſeſſion of the belief of 
them for ſo many ages before, how comes the Apoſile 


nd 
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ſo expreſsly to declare in my text, © that they are 
« brought to light through the goſpel 2” 


Things are ſaid to be brought to light, which were 
before either entirely, or in a great degree unknown 
to us; ſuch as either we could not ſee clearly, or about 
which we were totally in the dark. Thus a man is 
very properly ſaid to bring a truth to light, not only 
when he opens to us ſome ſtronger diſcovery whereof 
until that time we had not the leaſt apprehenſion, but 
alſo when, by a full and ſtrong evidence in matters 
whereof we had before entertained ſome imperfect 


' notions, he clears up all theſe circumſtances, and re- 


moves all thoſe doubts which had darkened the mind, 
and ſuſpended its aſſent. | 


In order therefore to give a full and proper anſwer 
to this enquiry, I ſhall conſider the phraſe before us, 
as it 18 capable of both theſe interpretations ; and by 
a particular, but ſhort review of ſome inſtances where- 
in the goſpel hath manifeſtly enlarged our proſpect, 
we ſhall eaſily obſerve how far we are to look upon 
the revelation mentioned in my text, as an improve- 
ment of truths before eſtabliſhed, or as a diſcovery of 
new ones: where it is that a new object preſents it- 
ſelf to our view; and where our ſight is only ſtrength- 


ened, and a more diſtinguiſhing luſtre ſhines around 
the old one 


Now, beyond a doubt, the revelation of the goſpel 
hath, in one moſt material point, greatly enlarged 
our proſpect of another life, as it gives us the expreſs 
promiſe of God himſelf, that he will beſtow it. With- 
out ſuch a promiſe, whatever fair hopes we might have 

| | conceived 
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conceived from the light of nature, we could not 
build with any certainty upon them. Our ſtrong de. 

fire and appetite of immortality might, indeed, lead 
us to wiſh for it; the moſt genuine dictates of our 
minds might teach us to hope for it; the unequal dif. 
tributions of providence here below might perſuade 
us to expect it; and our belt conceptions of the good. 

neſs and jultice of God, might encourage and com. 
fort us with it. But after all, we were ſtill uncertain : 

the pleaſing ideas wherewith we had flattered our- 
ſelves, were yet but wiſhes, not proofs; not ſo much 
the aſirrances of what God world do for us, as the 
hopes of what he might. Our moſt ſanguine expecta- 
tions were {till perplexed with doubts, diſtruſt, and 
fear; and we may well apply (to our moſt animated 
hope upon this occaſion, ) that deſcription which the 
Pſalmiſt gives of God himſelf; © that bright as his 


* preſence was, he made darkneſs his ſecret place; 


<« his pavilion round about him, with dark water, 
ic and thick clouds to cover him.” So little could 


the utmoſt force of natural reaſon ſupport thoſe who 


leaned upon it, in the belief of that doctrine wherein 
it was yet ſo much their intereſt to reſt aſſured. 


The Jews alſo, though they had in many reſpect 
the advantage of a divine revelation, yet ſeem, in 
general, to have entertained but very confuſed notions 
of futurity. Their thoughts ſeem to be chiefly occu- 
pied by thoſe temporal bleſſings with which their law 
abounds; and though, in ſome few inſtances, the 
proſpe& might appear to be extended farther, yet 
this ſeems to have proceeded either from the exalted 


genius, or perhaps from the immediate inſpiration of 
ſome particular perſons ; not an eſtabliſhed opinion, 


or 
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of a prevailing doftrine among them: ſo that both in 
the Gentile and in the Jewiſh world, the general ar- 
ticle of a future ſtate feems to be neither ſtrong, nor 
clear, though that they had the general belief among 
them, however faintly or imperfectly impreſſed, we 
muſt infer, ſince particular mention is made of the 
ſet of the Sadducees who denied it. Had the dif- 
belief of a reſurrection been general, it could not have 
been noticed as a diſtinguiſhing tenet of a particular 
ſect; that the belief was obſcured and clouded, we 
have good reaſon to conclude from many pagers in 


the goſpel, 


| But even they, who with the greateſt confidence 
embraced the doctrine of immortality, feem yet to 
have meant no more by it than this; that the ſoul 
ſhould certainly ſurvive the body; that in that ſepa. 
rate ſtate, good men ſhould be fully recompenſed for 
all the evils they had fuſtained in this life—that 
wicked men ſhould be puniſhed for the guilt they had 
contracted in it; and that, upon the whole, and in 
the final iſſue of things, the divine goodneſs and 
juſtice ſhould be amply vindicated, by the rewards 
which he would beftuw on virtue. What theſe re- 
wards were to conſiſt in; in what manner they were 
to be diſtributed; how long they were to continue; 
and what were the neceſſary and indifpcnfable qua- 
lifications for them: theſe were points wherein the 
guidance of reaſon was too weak to conduct them; 
wht ein every fect was ſubject to great difficulties, and 
wherein eonſequently no one of them could be cer. 


wn that they proceeded upon fure or fate ground. 
X Let 
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Let us therefore examine what new aſſiſtances we 
receive, upon theſe important points, from the reve. 
lation of Jeſus Chriſt; how far our notions are con- 
firmed. or improved, or enlarged by his doQrine; and 
conſequently, how far he may be ſaid, in this ſenſe of 
the words, © to have brought life and immortality 


_ © to light through the goſpel.” 


Nov, the firſt and moſt obvious advantage which 
we receive by this revelation is, (that which I have 
already mentioned,) the undoubted certainty of an. 
other life, founded upon the ſure promiſe of God 
himſelf, who can neither err nor deceive. So that 
the wiſeſt, arid beſt informed of mankind, hath a new. 


ſtrength added to his moſt ingenious arguments from 


the divine promiſe; and the moſt ignorant come into 


poſſeſſion of this ſaving truth, by ſimply truſting in 


God that he will deliver them. | 


As the goſpel of Chriſt hath thus changed our hope: 
into a firm aſſurance of a future life; ſo almoſt every 
page of it will convince us, that this future life is to 


be eternal. So that we are now no longer under a 


neceſlity of aſking the weak reaſonings of men, when 
are our ſufferings to be repaid ? Our perſeverance re- 
warded? Are we to ſacrifice our ſtrength to our duty? 
or may we make a partition between our religion and 
our intereſt ?—The Chriſtian revelation anſwers all 


theſe queſtions at once, and gives us the ſanction of 


God himſelf, for the promiſe of everlaſting happineſs 
to thoſe who obey him. This is to be the ſure wages 


of our imperfe& ſervice; this is to be the reward of 


our obedience; this is to be the recompence of our 


miſeries; and he who, in this ſhort ſtate of * 
w 
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will aithfully perſiſt in the one, and reſolutely go 


through the other, may well look forward to the ever- 
laſting crown which is ſet before him. 


There is yet a farther encouragement given to vir- 
tue, by aſſuring us, that every man ſhall be rewarded 
according to his works; that no act of piety ſhall be 
feft without its due conſideration; that in proportion 
as we acquit ourſelves as good ſtewards of the talents 
wherewith God hath entruſted us, ſhall our recom- 
pence be; and in the ſame degree as we lay ourſelves 
out to ſeek for opportunities of performing acts of 
virtue and religion, our reward ſhall be increaſed, and 
we bid to enter fo much farther into the joy of our 
Lord: 


The nature alſo of that future happineſs which we 
all hope for, is in a good degree explained to us: we 
are told; © that without hblineſs no man ſhall ſee the 
Lord; that if we have out fruit unto holineſs, our 
< erid ſhall be everlaſting life; that our happineſs 
* ſhall conſiſt in the ſeeing of God; that every man 

« who hath this hope in him, muſt purify himſelf, 
« as he is pure; that we ſhall be partakers of the 


divine nature; that we ſhall dwell in God, and God 
© in us.” 


In theſe ſeveral inſtances the revelition of the goſpel 
hath enlarged our notions, with regard to what was 
commonly called immortality; and how far they ought 
to influence our conduct, will readily appear from a 
very ſhort review of the particulars, 


X 2 If 


| livers to us for truth; and it is obvious how far they 
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If that portion of religion which had been kept 
alive in the world, was owing (as moſt good men have 
thought it,) to ſome imperfe& notions of a ſtate here. 
after, how much more vigorouſly muſt it flouriſh un. 
der the full conviction: of its certainty? If even the 
preſumption. of immortality kept men in any adhe. 
rence to virtue, how much more powerfully muſt they 
be influenced by the poſitive affurance of an everlaſt- 
ing reward? If, upon the preſumption only that it 
would be well with the righteous, virtue encreaſed, 
how luxuriantly muſt the goodly plant thrive when 
nouriſhed by the certain'y, that the more it is culti- 
vated the better it will repay our toil, and bring forth 
fruit in abundance? What an. encouragement is it 
to us to know, that no good action ſhall be forgotten; 
that every virtue which we practiſe ſhall be regiſtered 
in heaven; that in the fame proportion wherein we 
ſerve God; we advance our own deareſt intereſt; and 
that, in fact, however they ſeem to differ in name, jet 
holineſs and happineſs are but the ſame thing! Theſe 
are the neceffary conſequences of what the: goſpel de- 


advance the cauſe of true religion. 


Thus fat we have conſidered the revelation of Jeſus 
Chriſt, only as grafting upon the old ſtock, and ims 
proving thoſe notions which had already in ſome mea- 
ſure taken root among men. Let us now examine 
what thoſe new ſeeds of virtue are which he hath ſo 
plentifully ſown; what truths he hath: implanted 
among us to which we were utter ſtrangers: before; 
and which ſeem nevertheleſs well fitted fot theimprov- 
ing and refining our natures to the higheſt perfection. 
And what theſe are, a very ſhort ſurvey of the 5 1 


* 
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will fully inform us. We have there a compleat ac- 
count of the only means of reinſtating ourſelves in the 
divine favor, after we had once been fo unhappy as 
to forfeit it by opr tranſgreſſions; we have there tue 
firm promiſe of the afliftance of his Holy Spirit, to 
enable us to go through the work of our ſalvation; 
we have there the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that Chriſt him- 
ſelf will intercede with the Father far us; and we 
have there the moſt particular deſcription of the rules, 
and of the meaſure which we are to be judged by; the 
perſon before whom all our actions are to be tried; 
and the ſolemn reſult of that judgment before which 
we muſt all ſtand. Theſe are points of the higheſt 
importance, whereof until this diſcovery mankind had 
not, in any inſtance, the leaſt aſſurance; and \ whereof, 
in many inſtances, they had not the ſmalleſt concep- 
tion, To theſe I ſhall add one inſtance more, which 
the Apoſtle ſeems, 1 in my text, to have had more par- 
ticularly in his view, (by joining together the abotiſh- 
ing of death, and the bringing life and expiry 
to light,) T mean the reſurrection of the body; 
doctrine entirely unknown to the heathen werld, * 
to the Jews very faintly diſcovered. What notion 
the Sadducees entertained of this article, is plain from 
the caſe which they put to our Saviour about the 
woman who had married ſeven huſbands: and though 
the Phariſees ſeem to bid ſomewhat fairer for the be- 
lief of this doctrine, yet by the caution which they 
gave to Pilate to prevent our Saviour's reſurrection, 
(leſt his diſciples ſhould take him away by night,) one 
would imagine, their thoughts alſo were yery much 


| Unlettled upon this matter, > 
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The truth i is, neither Jew nor Gentile had any firm 
opinion upon this head: to the one, it was always a 
ſtumbling | block; to the other, a rock of offence; but 
to us, whoenjoy the light which the goſpel has brought 
ys by Jeſus Chriſt, it is matter both of great certainty, 
and of great com Vert. We have not only the promiſe, 
but the proof of it. The reſurrection of Chriſt is 2 
full inſtance to us of the divine power ; and the ap- 
plication which the Apoſtle es "of 3 it, is a clear 
proof that he who raiſed him up, will raiſe us up alſo. 
St. Paul not only tells us that we ſhall be raiſed up, 
but in what manner: that our bodies, which were 
e weak, and mortal, and corruptible, ſhall be raiſed 
de in glory, + and honor, and ne 7 82 


bw ſhall not need to detain you with the deſcription 


- which is given of the glorious change in the New 


Teſtament : I ſhall need ſtill leſs to explain to you 


| how it may | be brought about; fince he, who made 
all things out of nothing, may ſurely bring together 


the ſcattered particles of matter with equal eaſe, and 


join them again whenſoever he pleaſes: It may be 


a better way of employing our-remainder of time 
upon this occaſion, by conſidering the uſes which may 
be drawn from this doftrine; and as we have already 
ſeen that it 1s matter of real cettainty, let us now ſee 
how we may beſt make it it matter r of the ſureſt uſe and 
comfort to _—_ 

In 4 fl place, therefore, the full aſſurance that 
our bodies ſhall be raiſed up with us, ought to be a 
new motive to us to reverence and to reſpect them; 
to abſtain from · every kind of exceſs and pollution; 


to _ Wan res ang conn from all manner of 


corruption 5 


* 
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corruption; to conſider them as a very impor ant and 
valuable part of ourſelves; and ſuch as is to partake 
with us in every happineſs or miſery which is to fall 
to our ſha.e, through all eternity. ; 


- Secondly; the firm affurance that our bodies ſhall 
be raiſed up at the laſt day, is a (ſtrong antidote againſt 
all the evils which we are ſubject to in this life; and 
gives a double value to all the good we enjoy in it. 
Hath our lot fallen into a bad ground? Have we been 
poor, and deformed, and decrepid? All theſe miſeries 
ſhall ſoon be done away; and that low appearance 
which we made in this warld, ſhall be ſpeedily chang- 
ed into a bright and incorruptible form ; into a glory 
which fadeth not away. Have we, an the other hand, 
been adorned with beauty, and bleſſed with A 
and happy in a good conſtitution? What great 
pleaſure can we have than that theſe bleſſings are likely 
to be {till augmented; that thoſe beauties which made 
us ſo regarded and admired in this world, ſhall ripen 
and refine for ever in the other; and that in propar- 
tion as we apply even our outward endowments to a 
good purpoſe here, we are ſure that they ſhall improve 
to all eternity? What a comfort mult this afford t 
the ſick, the weak, the deſpiſed! What joy will he 
find in comparing his preſent poor condition, with 
that which he is going to! What is there ſo terrible 
to him in rags, and infirmity, which he will not tri- 
umph to exchange for glory and immortality! What 
is there, on the other hand, in all the charms of per- 
lon, and all the witchcraft of beauty, but a new mo- 
tive to reverence our bodies here, in order that we 
may ſecure their eternal happineſs hereafter ! 


Laſtly; 


31 Who hath abs bed Death, c. 


Laſtly; the certainty of the reſurrection of the 


ſhould arm us againſt too violent a grief for the death 


of others, and againſt too uneaſy a fear of aur own, 
We are ſure in both theſe caſes, that though the ſoul 
and body are for a while parted, they ſhall meet again; 
and if this parting contributes to their mutual happi. 
neſs, we ſhall be at a loſs to tell what we are either 
ſo ſorry for in the one caſe, ar what we are ſo much 
afraid of in the other. Thoſe who have finiſhed their 
courſe in the paths of virtue, (whatever loſs we ſuſtain 
by being divided from them,) they will need none of 
our concern; and for ourſelves, the beſt way will be 
to imitate FRY good example; ; to go on ſteadily in the 
practice of all Chriſtian virtues ; to keep our bodies 
pure, and chaſte, and temperate, and our ſouls tree, 
and clear, and undiſturbed; and in this happy union, 
to labor forward to the great en of our calling, until 
both ſoul and body ſhall be happy to all eternity.” 


To which bleſſed ſtate, God of his infinite mercy 
conduct us all, through the merits of Jeſus Cbriſt. 


ON 
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U E all here preſent do profeſs to believe the 
article of our Saviour's reſurrection; and our buſineſs 
at this time is to celebrate the memory of it. But 
we mult not reſt here; we are not to look upon our 
Lord's reſurrection merely as 2 thing to be believed, 
or profeſſed, or commemorated; or as a matter of fa& 
that only concerned himſelf; but there is a great deal 
in it which nearly concerns us. It is ſo ordered as 
to be capable of being, and it cught to be a principle 
of new life in us, as it was the beginning of a new 
life in our Saviour. Now this virtue, this power, 
this efficacy of it, as it is that which, with the Apoſ- 
tle we ought all moſt earneſtly endeavor to expe- 
rience in ourſelves; ſo it is that which will be te 
for us at this time to apply our meditations to. Aud 
therefore it ſhall be the buſineſs of this diſcourſe, to 
give ſome account of the power of Chriſt's reſurrec- 


tion, in order to the making men good which the 


Apoſtle here ſpeaks of; to ſhew bow, or in what re- 
ſpetts it has an influence upon the lives of Chriſtians. 


And 


314 That I may know hin, 


And firſt, our ble%d Saviour's reſurrection has an 
influence upon our practice, as it lays an obligation 
upon us to lead holy and virtuous lives; as it is in 


itſelf an incitement to piety and heavenly-minded. 


nels. 


This is, indeed, the loweſt inſtance of its power; 


but yet we ought not to paſs it by, becauſe the writers. 


of the New Teſtament frequently inſiſt upon it : for 
thus they argue. if Chriſt was crucified for our ſing, 
& then ought we to crucify them in our members: 


« and if Chriſt roſe again the third day, then are we - 
< engaged in conformity to him to riſe again to new, 


* neſs of life;” to lead a ſpiritual, divine, heavenly 
life, ſuch as he now leads with God, 


| 425 this in the ancient times was taught every 
C riſtian in, and by his baptiſm. Whenever a perſon 
was baptized, he was not only to profeſs his faith in 


Chriſt's death and reſurrection, but he was alſo to 


look upon himſelf as obliged in correſpondence there- 


with, to mortify his carnal affections, and to enter 
upon a new ſtate of life. We are buried,“ ſays the 


Apoſtle, with Chriſt, by baptiſm unto death; that 
« like as Chriſt was raiſed up from the dead, by the 
c glory of the Father, even ſo we alſo ſhould walk in 
& newneſs of lite.” And agreeable to this there are 


many paſſages in Scripture which plainly ſhew, that 


the Apoſtles delivered the doctrine of Chriſt's reſur- 
rection ay a practical doctrine; as a point, which if 
Chriſtians believed as they ſhould do, it would engage 
them to mortify their luſts; to die to the world; to 
place tl their affections on ſpiritual things ; to have their 

converſation 
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converſation in heaven, where Chriſt our head, our 
life, now ſits at the right hand of God. 


A ſecond way in which the power and influence of 
Chriſt's reſurrection on our lives will appear, is by 
conſidering that it is indeed the principal evidence we 
have for the truth of that religion, the very defign of 
which i is to make us virtuous and holy. If any thing 
in the world can make a man good, it mult be a 
hearty belief in the goſpel; and if any thing in the 
world can make a man heartily to believe the goſpel, it 
muſt be the reſurrection of our Saviour from the dead. 
All that power, therefore, that the goſpel of Chriſt has 
to make men good; all that force and efficacy that its 

arguments, its promiſes, its precepts, its encourage- 
ments, its threatnings, have upon the underſtandings 
and wills of men, in order to bring the mover to virtue 
and holineſs; all this may be, in a great meaſure, re- 
ſolved into che article of Chriſt's reſurrecttion. For 
this reſurrection of his was the thing which did from 
the beginning, and does now, and ever will, aſcertain 
mankind of the truth of his religion. This was, and 
will be for ever the convincing evidence, that what 
Jeſus taught was true doctrine; that what he command- 
ed was of perpetual obligation; that what he promiſed 
or threatened, he was able to perform. If indeed he 
had not riſen from the dead; if he had been for ever 
detained in the grave, notwithſtanding all that might 
be urged from the goodneſs of his dodrine, and the 
innocency of his life, and the multitude of his mira- 
cles, wrought for the proof of Chriſtianity, (and to 
be ſure very ſtrong proofs they were,) yet I queſtion 
whether it would have met with that ready enter- 
tainment in the world, which we find it did; and 

whether 


316 Wo I may know him, 
whether very meny both then, and now, would not 
have made the ſame objection which the Pharife-; 
did before his reſurrection, bath againſt him and his 
goſpel, that all his great works and miracles were 
done by ſorcery and magick; and that as for his i in. 
nocency of life, and the great virtue and ſtrictneſs 
that he expreſſed in his converſation, that was only 


uſed as a trick-and an artifice the more eafily to im. 
poſe upon the 157 5 


iſt hinafelf makes i it the foundation, 1 corner 
ſtone on which our faith and hope muſt reſt. He 
foretold his ſufferings; he foretold his death ; but 
ſilt more plainly foretold his reſurrection, in naming 
the preciſe time at which it ſhould happen. Deſtioy 
this temple, (and as the Evangeliſt adds, he ſpake of 
the temple of his body;) this temple, and 
< in three days I will raiſe it up.” And this he faid 
not only to the Apoſtles, but to all the people.” Nay, 
more than that, he gave this as a token, as the evi- 
Penne to them whereby they ſhould know, and be 
convinced, that he was what he gave himſelf-out to 
be, © the Son of God, and the great Prophet and 
< Saviour that was to come.“ Nay, in the laſt place, 
he not only refers the Jews to his reſurrection as an 
evidence of his being the Chriſt, but as the laſt and 
eſt evidence that he had to give, and ſuch as if 

ey were not convinced by, they muſt expect no 
other, —And, therefore, ſince our Saviour laid fuch | 
a ſtreſs upon this point; ſince upon his reſurrection 
he put his whole cauſe, and reſted al upon this one 
Mue; how is it poflible to imagine, that Almighty 
God ſhould make theſe his predictions good, if be 


was not really what he declared himſelf to ober L 
E 


* 


do; and as he, without the help of omnipotency, 


what are we to conclude from hence, but that God 
appeared an evidence; and a witnels, and an approver 


of his cauſe? Was net this a demonſtration - that he 


waz no deceiver; that he came from God; and that 
whatever he delivered was the truth of God, and as 
ſuch to be received? For that a Man ſhould be raiſed 
from the dead by any othet power than that of God 
himſelf, all the world knows to be impoſſible : but 


then, on the other hand, to ſuppoſe that God ſhuuld 


employ this power for the giving teſtimony to an im- 


poſtor, no man will be daring enough to afſert. 


Since then God did give Chriſt this glorious teſti- 
mony; ſinee he thus accompliſhed his predictions, 
and ratified his promiſes; we have through theſe 
means obtained the full ſupport of out future hopes, 
the great pledge and aſſurance of our own reſurrec- 
tion and immortality. For if Chriſt be riſen, then 
we may alſo be certain that we ſhall at laſt be raiſed 
by him: becauſe Chriſt is not riſen for himſelf only, 
but as the firſt! fruits of them that ſlept. And there. 
fore St. Paul had good reaſon. to argue as he does to 
the Corinthians j if Chriſt be preached, that he is 
riſen from the dead, liow- ſay ſome among you that 
© there is no reſurrection? Whereas on the con- 
trary, the true deduction from the preaching of his 
reſurrection was chis, (as he urges en 
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he been zn impoſtor, it was the eaſieſt marter in the 
world to have ſtifled his pretences for ever: it was 
only to let him moulder in his grave as all other men 


would have done: and then all the world would have 
ſeen that he was a-deceiver, But now, when inſtead 
of periſhing in the grave, he was, after three days, 
reſtored to life agu, as he had foretold the people, 
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«if we believe that Jeſus Chriſt died and roſe again, 
% even ſo them alſo that believe in Jeſus, will God 
* bring with Him.“ For how can we defire to be 
better aſſured that bur bodi 8 ſhall not for ever ſleep 
in the grave, but ſhall at laſt be re- united to our 
ſouls, and both ſoul and body live eternally in un- 
ſpeakable bliſs and happineſs, if we do not by our 
own fault forfeit it? How can we, I ſay, have creater 
aſſurance of this, than by what was, as on this day, 
brought to paſs in our Saviour? For we have here- 
by firſt a clear demonſtration that the reſurrection is 
poſſible : for Chriſt, who was once dead, is alive again, 
and lives in inexpreſſible glory, at the right hand of 
God. And at the ſame time that he roſe, he raiſed 
up other bodies alſo of holy men, to accompany him 
in his triumph over death; ©. | 


But that is not all :—he that raiſed up himſelf and 
them, has given us his ſolemn word and promiſe, in 
as expfeſs terms as is poſſible, that he will, by the 
te ſame power that raiſed him up, raiſe us up alſo;” 
that he will exalt us to the glory that he is himſelf 
poſſefſed of. He hath told us, that he is © the re- 
ce ſurrection and the life; and that whoſoever believ- 
« eth on him ſhall not periſh, but have eve:laſting 
« life, and he will ra//e him ap at the laſt day.” And 
if ſo, ſurely there cannot be a ſtronger proof of any 
thing than ou? Saviout's reſurrection is, of the hap- 
pineſs of good men in another ſtate. And therefore, 
how powerful 4 means muſt it needs be for reforming 
the manners of mankind, and making them truly holy 
and virtuous?—And ſince we have thereby ſuch 2 
demonſtration given us of a glorious immortality; 
what is there that ſhould be able to hinder, * 
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to divert us from a ſerious purſuit of thoſe things 
which lead to it? What could the goodneſs of God 
do more to win us over by the way of motive and 

ment to the practice of true religion and vi tue, 
than he has done by thus enſuring to us our future 
happineſs, by the reſurrection of his Son? 


To be certain, that if we ſeriouſly apply ourſelves 
to a life of piety here, we ſhall be crowned with ever- 
laſting happineſs hereafter ; to be certain, that if we 
follow the ſteps of our bleſſed Saviour upon earth, we 
ſhall for ever partake of that glory and luſtre which 
he now hath in heaven, at the right hand of his Fa- 
ther; to be able poſitively to ſay, I know that my 
Redeemer livethz and I know that if I live like him, 
| ſhall for ever live with him; that he will raiſe me 
up at the laſt day, and in my fleſh I ſhall ſee God. 
What excellent reſolutions is not this able to inſpire 
us with; what difficulties ſhall we be afraid of; what 
labors ſhall we not willingly undertake; what temp- 
tations ſhall we not eaſily vanquiſh in the proſpect of 
ſuch an eternal crown of glory as awaits us, and is 
ſecured to us by our Lord Jeſus Chriſt! 


Laſtly; the power of our Saviour's reſurrection 
towards making us holy and virtuous, is ſeen in that 
ſupernatural grace and aſſiſtance which we owe to it, 
and by which we are enabled to overcome all our 
corruptions, and to live up to the precepts of our 
holy religion. As Chriſt, by his reſurrection, did 
oblige us to lead new lives; as he by his re ſurrection 
demonſtrated the truth of the Chriſtian religion, which 
wholly in order to our leading new liver; as by his 
relurreion he cleared up to us ann A 


future ſlate, and thereby gave us the. greateſt motive 
and encouragement to lead new hves > ſo, in the lat 
place, by his reſurrection he acquired a power of con. 
ferring grace, and ſtrength, and influence upon us, by 
the virtue of which we are, in fact, enabled to lead 
- *new lives. For though Chriſt by his death reconciled 
us to God, and procured a pardon of fin for us, yet 
the actual benefit of this reconciliation, the actual ap. 
plication of this pardon depended upon our perform. 
ance. of certain conditions; which conditions were, 
that we ſhould mortify all our evil affeQions, and 
frame our lives ſuitably. to the laws of the goſpel, 
Now the grace and power by whieh we are enabled 

to do this, was not properly the effect of Chriſt's 
death, but of his reſurrection: it was when he aſcend- 
ed up on high, when he led captivity captive; then 
it was that he feceived gifts for men, and had the 
power of giving thoſe gitts, thoſe incomparable gifts, 
of life and immortality to men. And it is therefore 
that we all along find his Apoſtles- attributing the 
buſineſs of the redemption of mankind as much, or 
more, to the reſurrection of Chriſt, than to his paſſion, 
« Tf Chriſt be not riſen, (ſays St. Paul to the Corin- 
& thians,) your faith is in vain; you are yet in your 
* fins.“ And indeed if Chriſt had periſhed in the. 
grave, we had ſtill had all out load of ſins upon us; 
becauſe we had no aſſurance that God had accepted 
the atonement and propitiation which he had made 
for them: and much /e/s could we have promiſed to 
biirſelves, that we ſhould have been aſſiſted by any 
divine power for the ſubduing of them. But ſince 
che ſame Apoſtle has aſſured us, © that Chriſt, who 
* was delivered for our fins, is raiſed again for out 
* juſtification ;-that the ſame Chrift who died is riſen 
SUR * : „ agal, W 
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« again, and is at the right hand of God, and maketh , 


« interceſſion for us; and that God hath put all things 
under his feet. Since we are aſſured of this, let 
us go boldly on in the road of virtue; let us not faint, 
neither let our hearts be troubled, always remember - 
ing that Chriſt is riſen ; that our Saviour is glorified, 
that our High Prieſt is entered within the veil; that 
he hath taken poſſeſſion of the higheſt heaven, where 
he continually maketh interceſhon for us; even fuch 
an High Prieſt as is kind, and compaſſionate, and : 
tender-hearted ; who knoweth our frame, and remem- 
bereth that we are but duſt; who pitieth our infirmi- 
ties, is ſenſible of our difficulties, feels for our weak- 
neſſes, and is both willing and able to fave to the 
uttermoſt all thoſe who come unto God through him, 


whos our Lord, our Saviour, our Mediator, and our 


Redeemer ! 


To him therefore be all praiſe, all 1 majeſty, 
and dominion, now 2 for ever. Amen. | 
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Revert, Itell you the Trath; it is ae fir you 
- that I go ay for if I go not away, the Comforter © 
TI Ons Jus, but if T depart I ill ſend lin 
Frm man | | 


Tus HY which I have now read to you, were 
. oken -by-our -blefled Saviour to his diſciples, in a 


moſt compaſſionate view of thoſe diſtreſſes which the 
apprehenſion of his departure had thrown them into; 
Ex. which were ſo ſtrong, that he himſelf took notice 
of it to them in the words preceding the text, be- 
cauſe J have ſaid theſe things unto yon, ſorrow 
“ hath filled your hearts. 1 


From this ſhort account of the occaſion of theſe 
words, there ſeem to be two enquiries which very 
naturally preſent themſelves to our conſideration. 


Firſt, what thoſe advantages were which the Apoſ- 
tles were to receive by the coming of the Comforter, 
and which ſhould be ſufficient to make the departure 
of our bleſſed Saviour ſo far from being a loſs or 1n- 
convenience, that it was in trath expedient for them; 
and ſecondly, for what reaſon we may modeſtly ſup- 


pole thoſe advantages were A 3 or, in 1 
5 & 8 * 1 * G wor 
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words, why it became e ient to them, that our 
dleſſed Saviour ſhould fir 
Comforter unte them. 


A proper andres to each of theſe enquiries will be 
to the occaſion of this ſolemnity. 


Now the firſt, and moſt immediate advantage 
which the Apoſtles received by the departure of Jeſus 


feſtival calls upon us more eſpecially to commemo- 
rate,) was the miraculous gift of tongues, by which 
they were enabled, in an inftant, to communicate 
their thoughts to petſons of the moſt remote and va- 
rious countri's; and to ſpeak freely and plainly to 
every one of them in their own language. And this 
will appear to have been a ſingular benefit to them, 
if we conſider it without any regard to the miracle, 
but ſimply as it was the natural and neceſſary means 
of conveying the doctrines of Chriſtianity, and diffu- 
ſing them thtoughout the world: for without ſuch 
aſſiſtance, how was it poſſible that the great truths of 
the goſpel ſhould fo ſuddenly have gong abroad into 
all lands, and their found unto the ends of the earth? 
How much time, and art, and labor does it require 
to attain to à very moderate degree of {kill in any 
one language; and even after we have made ſuch at- 
tainments, how much more eaſy do we find it to 
comprehend the ſentiments of other men, than fully 
to unpatt, and clearly explain to them our own? How 
tedious, and how liable to miſtake is the method of 


Y 2 


depart before he ſent the 


the means of ſupplying us with meditations ſuitable . 


Chriſt from among them, (and which the preſent , 


inſtructing by ' interpreters? And how much muſt 
r 
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that infinite variety of languages into which the world 
was then divided: and how flowly mult the goſpel 


have travelled while it was incumbered with theſe 


diſadvantages? Theſe are circumſtances ſo very ob- 
vious, that it is ſufficient barely to have mentioned 
them; and therefore inſtead of inſiſting any longer 
upon the argument in this light, let us rather chooſe 
to turn our thoughts another way; and from conſi. 
dering this gift of tongues with regard to the eaſe 
and convenience of it, let us take a view of thoſe 
miraculous circumſtances which attended it. It was 
a gift of ſuch a ſingular nature; fo ſurpriſingly rare 
and aſtoniſhing; that, the like was never known in 
the world, either before or ſince the firſt ages of 
Chriitianity; nor can the mind of man imagine any 
kind of miracle that was better fitted to awaken men's 
attention, or that would probably affect them more, 
or have been a ſtronger and more ſenſible demonſtra- 
tion of the divine power and preſence accompanying 
the Apoſtles, than to ſee and hear them all on a 
ſudden perfectly to ſpeak ſo many languages, which 
they had never learned or underſtood before. 


The manner alſo in which this gift was conferred 
upon them was the moſt ſolemn; the preparation to 
it the moſt awful; and all the circumſtances attending 
it, the moſt apt to beget wonder and admiration that 
can well be conceived; and what greatly adds to the 
weight of this miracle, is the perſons upon whom it 
was wrought! They were not ſtrangers newly arrived, 
and juſt come to Jeruſalem, who might poſſibly, be- 
fore they came thither, have acquired, by pains and 

ſtudy, the knowledge of theſe ſeveral languages, and 
ſo might have craftily combined to impoſe a neu 
n N religion 


* 
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religion upon the world, by the pretence and the 


oſtentation of a miracle: but the perſons who were 
endowed with this gift, were well known to all that 
dwelt in Jeruſalem; they had for a long time been 
noticed as the diſciples and followers of Jeſus Chriſt, 
who had lately been crucified among them; their 
education was well known, and the meanneſs of their 
condition; that they were fimple and illiterate per- 
ſons, who never had any advantage or opportunity 
of attaining to this {kill in an ordinary or regular 
way. 


« Behold, ſaid the multitude, (who came together 
upon the fame of it,) behold! are not all theſe which 
« ſpeak Galileans? and how hear we every man in 
« our on tongue wherein we were born?” And 
this furniſhes us with another argument for the truth 
of this miracle, namely, that it was very publickly 
wrought, before many witneſſes, and thoſe the moſt 
competent of all other, becauſe they were highly pre- 
judiced againſt the Apoſtles, and great enemies to 
them, as being the diſciples of him whom they had ſo 


lately put to death as an impoſtor. Yet theſe were 


the men who gave clear proof of this miraculous 
power, in the preſence of great multitudes of ſeveral 
nations, who heard them every one ſpeaking to them 
in their own language; and beſides the preſent demon- 
ſtrations of it to thoſe of ſeveral nations wi ich dwelt 
at Jeruſalem, they alſo gave evidence of it in all places 
whitherſoever they went, preaching the goſpel. - So 
that this miracle accompanied and continued with 
them until the goſpel was made known to a great part 
of the world; and laſted for a whole age, until there 
was no farther need or r neceſſity for it, And accord- 

| ingly 
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ingly we find, that ſo ſtrong was this evidence, and 
fuch conviftion did it carry along with it, that the 


preach, was immediately received and enter ained by 
a very great number of the hearers, who, upon the 
eonviction of this great miracle, became proſelites to 
this new religion, and were folemnly admitted to the 
profeſſion of it by baptiſm, Por ſo the hiſtory tells 
us at the cloſe of St. Peter's ſermon to them upon 
this occafion : I hen they that gladly received the 
5 word were baptized; and the ſame day there were 


added unto them about three thouſand ſouls.” 


A fecond advantage which the Apoſtles were to re- 
ceive by the coming of the Comforter, was the en- 
lightening and enlarging their minds, by purging away 
thoſe prejudices, and elearing up thoſe milapprehen. 
fions, which (during our Saviour's abode upon earth,) 
they had fo eagerly and ſo obſtinately entertained, 
This was what our bleſſed Lord had expreſsly pro- 
miſet] to them before; that whereas he had choſen 
not to reyeal ſeveral truths to them, which they were 
then not capable of receiving, he would take a fitter 
jeaſon to inſtruct them afterwards by his Holy Spirit, 
who ſhould deſcend upon them, and inſtruct them 
fully in all thoſe truths which he, in condeſcenſion to 
their prejudice and incapacity, had hitherto forborn to 
do. have yet, (ſays he;) many things to ſay unto 
vou, but ye cannot bear them now; howbeit, when 
“ he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you 
into all truth.” And what thoſe things were which 

he had yet to ſay unto them, we may very probably 
conjecture, by conſidering what thoſe. things were 
which the diſciples were _ inſtructed in after the 


coming 


doctrine which they (who were thus endowed,) did 
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coming of the Holy Ghoſt, which either were not at 
all, or not ſo clearly revealed to them before. Thus, 


For inſtance, that our Saviour did not deſign the 
ſetting up of any temporal kingdom in this world, 
This was a truth which the diſciples were incapable of 
digeſting during his ſtay upon earth with them, againſt 
which they were ſo prejudiced by the general tradi- 
tion which the Jews had entertained, that the Meſſias 
was to be a great temporal Prince, and to ſubdue all 
nations unto them; that they were in a continual 
expectation, when he would lay aſide his. mean con- 
dition, and appear in all that majeſty and glory which 
they had fancied for him. And fo ſtrongly were they 
poſſeſſed with this conceit, that even when he had fo 
plainly declared to them his. death and ſufferings, the 
Scripture tells us, © they could not underſtand theſe 
* things, that they were hid from them;“ that is, 


they could not imagine that any ſuch thing could befal 


him, And accordingly we find James and John, im- 
mediately after he had made this declaration of his 
ſufferings to them, putting up a petition to him, © that 


* they may fit, the one on his right hand, and the 


other on his left hand, in his glory. The opinion 
of his temporal kingdom did ſo run in their minds, 
and had taken ſuch hold of their hearts, that they 


could not underſtand any thing which ſeemed to con- 
tradict it. No wonder then, if being poſſeſſed with 


ſo ſtrong a prejudice about this matter, our Saviour 
did not ſtrive to canvince them of it while he was 
upon earth, becauſe they could not he have borne 


it. They were ſo rooted: in another apprehenſion, 
that they would almoſt have rejedted him, had they 


then underſtacd that the kingdom of the Meſſias was 


to 


* 
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to be purely ſpiritual : but after that glorious conffr- 


mation was given to him by his reſurrection from the 
dead, and his viſible aſcenſion mto heaven, and the 
Holy Ghoſt deſcending i in ſuch wonderful and mira. 
culous gifts, then at laß they were capable of under. 
ſtanding and receiving this truth, which could not 
penetrate their hearts before, 


Thus alfo the abrogating of the Jewiſh diſpenſation 
was another truth, which they muſt needs have been 
extremely prejudiced againft; becauſe 'as their law 
was given them by God, and as they knew him to be 
unchangeable, they looked upon his law to be un- 
changeable alſo. But in this truth alſo we find that 
the Apoſtles were afterwards inſtructed, when the 
Holy Ghoſt was come upon them; and therefore in 


the council at Jeruſalem, they expreſsly releaſed the 


Gentiles from the obſervance of the law of Moſes, as 
a thing which they were perfectly inſtructed i in by the 
Holy gr! Acts xv. 28. a 


Thus wt that the falyation of the Meſſias be- 


longed to the Gentiles as well as to the Jews, was a 
truth which they could by no means underſtand; for 


the Jews had a very ſtrong conceit of their own pri- 
vileges, and looked upon all the world, beſides them- 


ſelves, as a company of outcaſts, that had no ſhare or 


intereſt in the promiſes of God, or in thoſe great 
bleſſings which their Meſſias was to bring into the 


world. And we find, that the diſciples had ſo deeply 


imbibed this prejudice in their education, that they 


_ - wondered at our Saviour when they found him talking 
with the Samaritan woman, And though before his 


aſcenſion be had given them an expreſs command to 
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and teach all nations, yet it is plain from the 
hiſtory of the Acts, that until Peter was ſent to 


Cornelius, and better informed in the matter by a 


viſion from heaven, they. had not at all preached the 
goſpel to the Gentiles, being perſuaded that it was 
unlawful to, do it: but by the command of our Sa- 
viour © to go and teach all nations,“ they underſtood 
that they were to go and preach to the Jews diſperſed 
in all nations. But after this viſion to Peter, and 
when they ſaw that the Holy Ghoſt fell upon the 
Gentiles in the ſame manner as it had done upon them. 
ſelves, then, and not before, did they begin to under» 
ſtand this truth. 


This then was the ſecond benefit which the Apoſtles 
received by the coming of the Comforter ; that their 
minds were enlarged, and their underſtandings en- 
lightened, and of what ſignal uſe this was to them, 
and of what mighty conſequence to the advancement 
of Chriſtianity, will appear by conſidering the third 
and laſt advantage I ſhall now mention, namely, that 
intrepidity of ſoul, that firmneſs and conſtancy of 
heart, by which they were enabled to ſurmount every 
oppoſition, to triumph over all the rage and malice 
of men, and all the powers of darkneſs. This was 
a change ſo remarkable in them, it was ſo ſudden, and 


yet ſo. powerful and conſtant, that it may well deſerve 


a place among thoſe bleſſings which we this day com- 
memorate, They, that, during the time of our Sa- 
viour's abode upon earth, were ſo timorous and fear- 
ful; who ſtartled at every apprehenſion of danger or 
perſecution; who denied and deſerted their Maſter, 
for they all forſook him and fled; and who were ſo 


ſroudled at the proſpect of thoſe eyils they were to 
| | undergo 
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5325 undergo after his departure, that he himſelf tells 


them, © becauſe I have ſaid theſe things unto you, 
& ſorrow hath filled your heart; theſe very perſons 
we find, after once the Holy Ghoſt had deſcended upon 
them, firmly and undauntedly profeſſing the name and 


religion of Jeſus, in ſpite of all the fury and rage of 


perſecution; glorying in the moſt ſhameful ſufferings 
for his ſake, gladly and cheerfully offering themſelves 


to fuch torments, as we can fcarce read or hear of 
without horrors; and through a long chain and ſuc. 
eeſſion of them, until they had fealed the doctrine of 


Chriſt with their blood; and tired out, or triumphed 
over, all the cruelties of their enemies. And, in- 


| deed, as long as they waited only for a temporal king- 


dom; as long as their hearts were ſq much taken uy 
with the proſpet of worldly grandeur and glory; 
while they looked upon themſelveg as tied down to 
the carnal obſervances of the law, and had but very 
faint notions of that ſpiritual freedom to which the 
goſpel defigned them, and that ſublime and inward 
purity which it required of them, while they confined 
the bleſſings of the Meſſiah within the narrow bounds 


of their own nation; and that too with a view only 


to outward pomp and ſplendor: it is no wonder if 
they were wavering and unſettled in their adherence 


to their Maſter; if they ſhrunk back and ſtartled at 


every appearance of danger, which might intercept 
the grandeur, and the glory they propoſed to them- 
felves. But when, after the coming of the Holy 
Ghoſt, they were fully inſtructed in the great myſtery 
of their redemption; when they quitted the fond con- 
ceits they had formerly entertained; and were fatis- 
fied that Chriſt was afcended into heaven, and ſet at 


the right hand of the Majeſty of God, and that from 


thence 
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thence he had ſent his Spirit to direct and govern his 
church; and that hie was the kingdom of the Meſ- 
fiah; then it was that they ſet themſelves in earneſt 
to the great work of their Maſter; then it was that 
they ſpread abroad the glad tidings of the goſpel with 
alacrity, reſolution, and conſtancy ; that they wrought 
many ſigns and wonders, and preached every where, 
the Lord working with them. | 


And this leads me to the ſecond enquiry, namely, 

for what reaſon we may juſtly and modeſtly preſume 
it was expedient that our bleſſed Saviour ſhould firſt 
depart from among the Apoſtles, before he ſent the 
| Comforter unto them. And of this we have a very 
ſtrong intimation in the ſeventh of St. John, where 
he tells us, that the Holy Ghoſt was not yet given, 


according to the divine diſpoſal it was ſo ordered, that 
Chriſt ſhould firſt be glorified, and then, being inveſt- 
ed in his kingdom and power, he ſhould diſpenſe his 
gifts among men, by ſending down his Haly Spirit 


ſpiſed; had been perſecuted and put to death; fo for 
areward of all his ſubmiſſion and ſufferings, he ſhould 
be raiſed again from the dead and taken. up into 
heaven; and that in the triumph of his aſcenſion, he 
ſould lead captive death, and hell, and all the powers 
of darkneſs; and being entered into the higheſt hea- 
ven, and ſet on the right hand of the Majeſty of God; 
that then (as an act of power and royalty,) he ſhould 
ſend down his Holy Spirit in miraculous gifts, for the 
conviction of the world, that the doctrine which he 
taught and commanded his Apoſtles to publiſh, was 


from 


* becauſe Jeſus was not yet glorified:”” implying, that 


among them: that as he had been rejected and de- | 
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from God. And, indeed, as the Son of God did 
take our nature upon him, and dwell among us, that 
he might both by the purity of his doctrine, and the 


pattern of his holy life, reform mankind; that he 


ſhould: ſuffer death for the expiation of ſin; be dif. 
honorably and-unjuſtly treated, and by wicked hands 
crucified !—fo is it very ſuitable to our beſt concep- 
tions of the divine wiſdom and goodneſs, to conclude, 
that he would reward ſuch great ſufferings with great 
glory; and thus furniſh him with the means of vin. 
dicating himſelf and his doQrine. God gave him 


power to ſend his Holy Spirit into the world, who 


by diſtributing miraculous gifts among his Apoſtles 
and followers, ſhould teſtify of him; that ſo both him- 
ſelf and his religion might be moſt effeQually vin. 


_ dicated, and a way opened for the more ſpeedy ſpread- 
ing and propagating of his goſpel. Thus we ſee that 


God has ſo ordered this whole diſpenſation, that every 


part of it, the birth, the life, the death, the reſur- 


rection, the aſcenſion of our Lord, and the ſending 
of the Holy Ghoſt, are all ſubſervient to one another, 
and to the whole deſign, which was the reformation 


and ſalvation of mankind, 


To conclude: As God has done ſo much for our 
ſalvation, let us alſo do al we can to fave ourſelves; 
as to this end he has furniſhed us with a moſt excel- 
lent and holy religion, let it be our endeavor to walk 
worthy of its precepts; as the Son of God has ſealed 
this religion with his blood, and died for our redemp- 


tion, let us live to him, making it our chief buſineſs 


always to remember whoſe we are, and that we are 


bought with a Price; and as he has ſent his Holy 
Spirit 
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Spirit among us for the confirmation of his doctrine, 
the perfecting of our faith, and the aſſiſting of our 
obedience, let it be our conſtant care to comply with 
the motions of his grace; and though the miraculous 
gifts have long fince ceaſed, let us be earneſt 'and 
cager to bring forth the more laſting fruits of the 
Spirit, righteouſneſs and true holineſs, in all good- 
nels, faith, obedience, humility, charity, and tru th. 


Which that we may all do, &c. 
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The ſecret Things bolang unto the Lerd our God ; but 

thoſe Things which are revealed, belong unto us, and 


to our Children for ever; that we may do all the 
Mord of this Law. 4 


| Turs E words, whether we conſider them with 


or without regard to their immediate connections, 
convey to us a very profitable piece of inſtruction; 
and carry as much weight under the diſpenſation of 
the goſpel, as they did when applied to the law of 
Moſes. The foundation, upon which this inſtruction 
is in both theſe caſes built, is fairly this; that as the 
true end of knowledge is to aſſiſt, and to improve us 
in our practice; and as the uſefulneſs of every kind 
of knowledge is to be meaſured by the uſefulneſs of 
that conduct for which it fits and prepares us, it mult 
neceſſarily follow, that religious knowledge is there- 
fore, of all other, the moſt excellent; becauſe the 


Practice of virtue, to which it directly leads us, is, of 
all others, the moſt important, as our eternal happi- 


neſs depends ſo entirely upon it. The natural con- 
ſequence of which muſt be, that a modeſt and proper 
ſearch into religious knowledge is, in itſelf, and n 
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to be conſidered by us, as a moſt uſeful and moſt ne- 
ceſſary ſtudy. And this the obſervation in my text 
very fully confirms. It aſſures us, © that the things 
« which are revealed belong to us, and to our chil- 
« dren'for ever;” fo that we may claim them, not 


only as our privilege, but as our right. They are 


made over to us by an abſolute donation; and we are 
not only entitled, but commanded to look into them. 
But becauſe the moſt uſeful materials may be employ- 
ed to a bad purpoſe; becauſe enquiries, even into our 
duty, may ſometimes be ſo perverted as to lead us 
from it inſtead of guiding us direQly to it; becauſe 
the pride of man will often prompt him to enquiries 
which are, from their very nature, above his com- 
prehenſion; and inſtead of opening and ſmoothing 


the road to virtue, have but too often been found to 


throw ſtumbling blocks and rocks of offence in his 


way, to affright him in it, or to miſlead him from it; 


ve have therefore two things, by way of caution, ex- 
preſſed in the text; the one is, that even thoſe things 
which are revealed, are yet revealed for this only pur- 
poſe, that we may do all £4 words of this law; that is, 
that we may be the better enabled and aſſiſted to fulfil 
the divine commandments: the other is, that though 


God has condeſcended to reveal to us many things 
with this view, yet he has not revealed every thing; 


the ſecret things ſtil} belong to him; and there re- 
main many particulars which he hath locked up in the 
boſom of his own providence, whereof he hath neither 
given us any poſſeſſion, nor entitled us to any claim. 
And by comparing the ſeveral branches of this paſſage 
together, we ſhall be ſtrongly led on to conclude, 
that the true reaſon why theſe ſecrets do ſtill belong 
to him; why they are {till Kept uncommunicated to 

us, 
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alone is to ſalvation. The pride, or (what is oſten 
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us, and lodged entirely in his own boſom, is becaufs 


we either do, or may colle& from thoſe notices which 
Ke has already imparted to us, helps full ſufficient to 
lead us on to everlaſting happineſs; and if the know. 
ledge which he hath alieady opened to us, upon this 
moſt important poiat, be ſufficient for ſecuring our 
eternal ſalvation, we have all the information that is 
needful or neceſſary for us; and no man can pretend 
to deſite or hope for any thing farther. 


From this ſhort account then, it ſhould ſeem highly 
neceſſary, that even in our moſt religious enquirizs, 
we ſhould ſet out upon proper principles, and keepour. 
ſelves within proper bounds. A ſober enquirer into 
religion will ſeriouſly reflect upon the true end of his 
ſtudy; he will know that his everlaſting happineſs or 
miſery depend upon His ſincerity; he will therefore 


examine with candor ; he will doubt with modeſty; 


he will compare with attention; he will determine with 


caution; he will act with vigor; he will open his eyes 


to the light, becauſe he knows that light is to guide 
him: the road which that points out he will purſue 
with ſteadfaſtneſs; nor will he wander after new lights, 
or hunt for uncommon proſpeQts, from a juſt fear that 
the one may miſlead him, and the other may delay him 
in his journey. Knowledge, truly religious, Is ſo called, 
not more from the objects which it is employed about, 
than from the temper of mind which it is employed 
with. It is not impoſſible that a man may ſtudy the 
Scriptures for a long time without being made, in the 
ſmalleſt degree, more religious by them; and may 
bring away with him a large fund of what is called 
learning, without the leaſt grain of that wiſdom which 


but 
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but a ſofter name for it,) the curioſity of man will 
be apt enough, in all ſuch reſearches, to carry us be- 
yond the length aſſigned to us; and however little 


reaſon there is for it, we ſhall be always ready to call 


that religious knowledge; wherein any thing relating 
to religion appears to be nearly concerned; That odd 
queſtion; for inſtance, * Lord! are there few that 
4 be ſaved?” though it immediately related to the 
ſalvation of mankind; which is the end and aim of all 


teligion, was very far from being a religious queſtion; 


Let the direct anſwer be what it would, it was cer- 
tainly of no importance to the perſon who aſked: it: 
His own eternal happineſs, and the mearis by which 
he was to purſue it, were motrves which could receive 
no addition merely from the number of thoſe who 
were to be ſaved, whether they were few of many. 
The queſtion itſelf ſeems, indeed, to have ariſen from 
an idle forwardneſs, an impertinent deſire to ſhew 
that he was able to fay ſomething upon the occaſion, 
rather than from any ſettled feriouſneſs in the en- 
quirer. Accordingly we find our bleſſed Saviour, 
inſtead of giving him à direct anſwer, diſmiſſes him 
with a* compaſſionate piece of advice: ſtrive (ſays 
© he,) to enter in at the ſtrait gate!” that is, inſtead 
of vainly enquiring how many ſhall be fayed, ar how 
few, let it de your conſtant endeavor to provide that 
you yourſelf be one of them. VI: t 


When the diſcipts/ aſked liini, ſaying: “ Lord! 
vlt thou at this time reſtore again the kingdom to 
* Iſrael?” Though the queſtion was founded upon 
the prediction of the prophets coneerning himſelf, yet 
he was ſo far from conſidering it to be a religious; en- 
quiry, that he treats it as a very improper one. Had 

| | 2 they 
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they got all the information they could deſire, it might 


only have tended to inflame their pride, and to breed 


ambitious jealouſies among them; and it is not im. 
poſſible that their next ſtep would have been to deſire 


che higheſt paſts under his government, and that they 


might ſet, the one on his right hand, and the other 
on his left hand, in his kingdom. In this view there- 


fore what anſwer did Chrift return to them? He ald 
unto them, it is not for you to know the times and 


« the ſeaſons; but ye ſhall receive the power of the 
Holy Ghoſt, coming upon you, (a very different 
© powerfrom what they ſeem to have had in their view,) 
and ye ſhall be witneſſes unto me.” Thus again, 
the whole nation of the Jews were, long and often, 
witneſſes both of the miracles and the doctrines of 
Jeſus Chriſt. Theſe were certainly as fit a ſubject for 
religious: enquiry, as could be wiſhed for. They 
owned themſelves, that they were ſtruck dumb by the 
one; they were aſtoniſhed at the other. From 
* whence, fay they, hath this man theſe things? and 
e what wiſdom is this which/is given unto, him, that 
< even ſuch mighty n are kee by his 
ud hands rt | 0 


5 0555 * 3 Aw chat this ex- 


torted applauſe, this juſt! aſtoniſhment, would have 
— opened a way to their full conviction: 
and yet what was the reſult of all this ſeemingly re- 
ligious wonder? Why ! the Phariſees told them that 
his miracles * through the prince of the 
de vis) and with regard to his doctrine, it was ſuff- 
cient to aſł, 5 was not this; the carpenter's ſon? and 
* Wong rv og » i e e And 
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upon the, ſtrength of this falſe arguing, they boldly 


rejected both the one and the other. 


| ' When the chief prieſts ſaw him nailed to the. croſs, 
and with an inſulting impudence demanded of him to 
come down from thence, and they would believe bim; 


he did not ſo much as youchſafe them an anſwer. But 


alter his reſurrection, which was much the greater 
miracle of the two, when he had triumphed over the 


bars of death, and had broken in ſunder the ! 
holds of the grave! then we find, that the honeſt 


- diffidence of Thomas met with a kinder reception; 
and © he ſhewed to him both his hands and his ſide, 


« that he might not any longer be faithleſs, but be- 


_ © Heving.” I have mentioned theſe ſeveral inſtances 


of what we commonly call religious enquiries, not 


only becauſe they ſerve to throw a ſtrong light upon 


the doctrine conveyed to us in the text, but becauſe. 


they ſeem to ſupport what, I believe, will be found a 
very true concluſion, that they only who doubt with 


the religious modeſty of Thomas, will, like him be 


entitled to any particular condeſcenſion. 
From what has been ſaid, it ſeems evident that, in 


all our enquiries with regard to religious ſubjetts, the 
firſt object which we ſhould have always in view is, 


how far our deciſions will be neceſſary to regulate our 
conduct; and how far thoſe doctrines, which are the 
ſubject of our enquiry, may be helpful to, or neceſſary 
for, our ſalyation. The ſame conſideration will alſo 
inſtru& us, what force there is in thoſe objections, 
which have been ſo often raiſed againſt the Chriſtian 
religion, on account of the myſteries which are con- 


tained in the ſpel. 45 00 ara 
58. * 1 e 
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| when we ſay, that ſuch a thing is a myſtery, or that 


wiſdom there is no ſuch thing as myſtery in nature. 


naked. Things therefore may really exiſt, though 


with: all its ptecepts are ſimple, and lie level to even 


prove; and therefore, the goſpel conſidered as a rule 
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To this purpoſe, let us conſider what it is we mean 


ſuch a doctrine is myſterious. Of the thing itſelf we 
ſay nothing; but of ourſelves we ſay, that we cannot 
comprehend it. A doctrine's being myſterious, does 
not therefore neceſſarily include its want of truth; all 
that can fairly be inferred from it is, that our reaſon 
is too weak to diſcern the truth of it. Many things 
which we meet with every day are myſterious to the 
vulgar, which, to a man of experience and learning, 
appear eaſy and evident. Many things appear to us 
wrapped up in darkneſs, which beings of a more ex- 
alted nature clearly ſee through at once. To infinite 


To the eye of God all things are equally clear, equally 


we cannot diſcern them; and doctrines may be actually 
true, though we cannot comprehend them. 


Let us now, upon theſe terms, examine how far 
this objection will affect the goſpel! If we conſider 
the goſpel as it is a rule of life, which is the firſt and 
moſt intereſting view wherein it preſents itſelf to us, 
we ſhall find, in this caſe, no myſteries at all. The 
rule of action contained therein is the plaineſt, as well 
as the pureſt, that ever the world was acquainted 


the loweſt underſtanding. The duties which it en- 
joins to us in the ſeveral relations which we bear to 
God, to our neighbor, and to ourſelves, are unequi- 
vocal, and ſuch as we cannot bat aſſent to and ap- 


of life, is far from being myſterious, ſince both the 
ſenſe, the reaſon, and the deſign of the law, are ”= 


/ 
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and clear; ſuch as we cannot but ſee, and when we 
ſee cannot but conſent to. Thus far then the words 
of my text are exactly complied with; © the things 
« which are revealed and belong to us, are all fitted 
« to. enable us to do the words of this law); and 
hitherto we have no reaſon to complain of thoſe ſecret 
things of God, which we are told ſerve only to per- 
PE us in the diſcharge of our duty. 


How then came myſteries into the goſpel? The 
ſacred Scripture tells us, and experience confirms it, 
that man ſinned. From this change in man, there 
neceflarily aroſe a change in religion. The relation 
between God and man was now altered: the tender 
Father became an offended Judge! the filial love of 
man gaye way to fear! the hopes of mercy were over- 
borne by the dread of juſtice! the proſpect of happi- 
neſs was loſt under the weight of guilt which opprefſed 
and obſcured it! and the joy of reward was ſunk in 
the apprehenſion of puniſhment! The religion of na- 
ture was perfectly ſuited to the ſtate of nature, which 
was a ſtate of innocence; it was fitted to preſerve in- 
nocence, but it was not able to recover it; it was fitted 
to preſerve the favor of God, but not to reſtore us toit; 
it was fitted to ſecure us from the corruption of ſin, but 
not to purify us after we had been infected by it, What 
now ſhall the unhappy ſinner do? Look round, and 
ſee, what is there in the whole. compaſs of reaſon, or 
nature, which can reinſtate man, thus miſerably fallen, 
in his former happineſs, and reſtore him to the divine 
favor? What that can at once ſatisfy the demands of 
infinite juſtice; and the kind pleadings of infinite 
mercy? What that can at once puniſh fin, and ſave 
the ſinner? If theſe things have been done for us; 


and if all the powers of nature, and of reaſon, be too 


weak 
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weak to do them, muſt they not have been done by 


means which reaſon and nature know nothing of; 


and which, E we cannot comprehend? 


Here then the goſpel grows indeed myſterious: the 
ſecret things of man's redemption are deep and unfa. 


thomable. The means which were employed to ac- 


compliſh that redemption. are fo aftoniſhing, that it is 
beyond our capacities to conceive them! And can we 
expect that the goſpel, which diſcovers to us theſe 
means, ſhould lie level to our comprehenſion ? The 
Scripture therefore, as far as it contains the methods 


of God's being reconciled to ſinners, js, and muſt be 


myſterious ; the things which it relates, are vaſtly 
too big for our faculties; and we may as well com- 
plain that we cannot act beyond human ſtrength, az 
that we cannot conceive beyond human ideas. 


Let us however reflect where it is that this myſtery 
lies! Not in what we are to do for ourſelves, but in 


+ what God hath done for us. The ſcheme of provi- 


dence is indeed wonderful, and who can find it out? 


Who can tell us hem the only begotten Son of God 


took our nature upon him; - bow by his death we have 
redemption; how the Holy Spirit dwelt in him, and 
proceeded from him; how he is in God, and'God 
in him? Where are there words to explain theſe 


truths? Where are there faculties to comprehend 


them? But then, all that is our duty lies plain and 


eaſy before us. We cannot conceive the methods of 


the divine wiſdom and merey in our redemption; but 


we can eaſily diſcover all that is required on our parts, 
and that is, gratefully to accept the terms which be 


hath offered us, and to endeavor by living vp to his 


precepts to become Nein of his promiſes. 


1 
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In a word, if we conſider the Scripture only as a 
rule of action, no religlon ever was ſo plain; if we 


conſider it as containing the means of grace and ſal- 


vation Which God hath wrought for us, then indeed 
it grows myſterious; then it ſoars above our reaſon, 
ſoars to an height which our moſt ſublime ideas can- 
not riſe to; or if in a moment of grateful extacy the 
mind ſees a glimpſe, and fancies it can look into this 
tranſcendant work; the dazzling bri over. 
powering our faculties, eludes our ſearch; we ſhrink 


from the reſplendent light, bewildered and confuſed, 


and with humility confeſs, that as the eyes of our 
body cannot look ſtedfaſtly upon the ſun, neither can 
the eyes of our mind and underſtanding develope and 
examine, much leſs explain the unſearchable myſteries 


and mercies of our redemption! God has done more 


for us than reaſon could hope fot ; much, very much 
more than reaſon can teach us or aſſiſt us to compre- 
hend. | 


Let us therefore do our part, and truſt in God that 


he will do his: let us ſerve him faithfully and con- 


ſtantly; let us ſtudy and carefully remember to do all 
the words of this law, that thoſe things which are 
revealed may for ever belong unto us and to our 
children; and cavil not nor murmur that the /ecre? 
things do, as they always have done and muſt do, re- 
main myſtery to us, becauſe they belong unto the 
Lord our God. 


To whom the Almighty giver of life and immor- 
tality, with the Son, and with the Holy Ghoſt, be all 
honor, * and rr now and for ever. Amen. 
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Pyr Ch. viii. Ver. 18; 


But thay ſhalt remember the Lord thy Gad ; for it is he 


. ' that giveth thee Power to get Wealth, that he ma 
. ghabliſh his Covenant which he ſuare unte thy Fa, 
** as at this Day. 


Tu ROUGHOUT this whole book of Deutero. 
nomy we find, in every page, the moſt ſincere” and 
watchful tenderneſs of Moſes to the children of l{racl, 
He had now conducted them as far as the banks of 
Jordan: they were already in view, and jult going to 
take poſſeſſion of the land erg God ſware unto their 
fathers to give them. Of all thoſe nymbers which 
had arriyed to maturity at their miraculoug departure 
out of Egypt, he ſaw none but Caleb and Joſhua now 
remaining. For himſelf, God had expreſsly told hin, 
5 that he ſhould not paſs over into the promiſed land, 
but that he ſhopld die on this ſide Jordan.“ This 
was the caſe with Moſes; and under theſe circum- 
ſtances he repined not at his own fate, but was warmed 
by a juſt ſenſe of that ſtubbornneſs which he had fo 
often experienced in the former generation, and 
awakened by a piops fear for the hehavior of the pre- 
ſent, he dedicates the ſmall remainder of his life to 
the ſervice of his countrymen; and lays himfelf out 


jn one continued exhortation, the moſt affectionate, 


perhaps, 


But thou ſhalt remember the Lord thy Cad, Te. 345 


perhaps, and molt pathetic that had ever proceeded 
from the mouth of mere man. For this purpoſe he 
aſſembles all the people; he opens to their view both 
the mercies and the judgements which had attended 
their fathers; their ingratitude for the one, and their 
obſtinacy under the other. He lays before them atreſh 
the gentle commands of their God; the bleſſings which 
would ſurely await their obedience; and the curſes 
which muſt inevitably follow their deviations from it. 
He warns them of the falſe ſteps by which their fathers 
were deluded; and diſtinctly points out to them at 
once the beſt means to avoid their wanderings, and 
to recover from them. And having now aſſured them 
of a moſt compleat victory, and all the kind conſe, 
quences ariſing from it, he gives looſe to the pleaſing 
thought, until after indulging his imagination in the 
view of their proſperity, on a ſudden he calls himſelf 
back to remind them how eaſily it may flip from 
under them, and to inſtru& them by what means along 
they may be ſure to preſerve it firm and ſteady to 
them. © But thou ſhalt remember the Lord thy God, 


„for it is he that giveth thee power to get wealth, | 


* that he may eſtabliſh his covenant which he ſware 
* unto thy fathers, as at this day.“ 


The ſame wiſe inſtructions which were {ſo neceſ- 


ſary to direct the conduct of the Iſraelites, will be 


found equally uſeful in regulating ours; and what 
it was ſo proper for them to reſolve when they were 
going to victory, will be equally neceſſary for us to 
execute 1n the full poſſeſſion of it. For, ſurely, there 
1 a wonderful agreement between their caſe and ours! 
Surely, the Lord of Hoſts hath been moſt remarkably 
| Fith us allo: and the God of] acobtath * iſhed 
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himſelf as our refuge! The great and rapid ſuc. 


6 
ceſſes which have attended us in the preſent war, as 4 
they are to us matter of the moſt devout acknowledy. « 1 
ments, ſo have they been to one half of Europe matter « | 
of wonder, and dread to the other. Our found is 4 g 
indeed gone into all lands, and our terror into the « 5 
ends of the world: the firmneſs of our armies has i f 
been at once the aſtoniſhment of our enemies, and the 
beſt apology for their flight: the ocean ſeems inha. T 
bited by our fleets 3 our lap of trade is filled with the dark 
treaſures at once of the eaſtern and the weſtern world; the 
the riſing and the ſetting ſun are witnefles of our con- not 
quelts, and there is not a wind which blows that does only 
nat bring with it either the fruits of our former vic- hi 
tories, or the aſſurance of new ones. Thus happy heed 
abroad, providence hath alſo bleſt us with plenty at them 
home; and hath fo kindly ſhed the influence of the ns 
ſeaſons upon us, that we have nothing to fear but our gern 
deing overpowered by abundance. beg 
DF: 
- To crown this happineſs, we are engaged in ſuch ven 
à cauſe as may well encourage us to look up for the beyor 
continuance of the divine aſſiſtanee. We have drawn 4 th 
the ſword neither through wantonneſs nor ambition. Rowe 
The war, on our part, is juſt and neceflary. We of haj 
fight, becauſe we are forced to defend our own moſt apt to 
valuable and beſt eſtabliſhed rights, and becauſe we local 
think it both our duty and our intereſt to protect and 
ſecure the religion and liberty of others; to be the Thi 
ſcourge of tyranny, and the bulwark of freedom. a chee 
Surely upon this view it will not be improper to er) ports, 
out in words, little differing from thoſe of the Pſalmilt, in aſh 
« His ſalvation is nigh unto us, that glory may dwell ry 


a in our land! Glory and plenty are met together; ah n 


« conquel 


_= 
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« conqueſt and concord have kiffed each other; truth 
« ſhall flouriſh out of the earth, and religion hath 
„looked down from heaven: yea, the Lord hath 


* ſhewed, us his loving kindneſs, and our land hath 
10 given her increaſe. Happy are the people that are 


* 


in ſuch a caſe! yea, bleſſed are the people who Ty | 


* the Lord for their God: * 


To draw a ſhade oyer the enlivening — to 
darken the general triumph; or to caſt a damp upon 


the public joy, is neither conſiſtent with my intention, 


nor with the duty of this place. Publick bleſſings not 
only promote, but demand publick gratulations; and 
he who has not ſpirit to be warmed by ſuch mighty 


ſucceſſes, ſhews himſelf unworthy to be a ſharer in 


them. But however unkind it may appear to leſſen 
our rejoicings, it certainly cannot be improper to en- 
deavor to regulate them; do mark out the channels 
wherein they ought to flow, and to guide them within 
their proper bounds, We all feel that there are cer- 
tain limits to be ſet, even to our happieſt thoughts, 
beyond which, whenever we indulge our rovings, we 
do but hurry ourſelves the faſter into diſtreſs; and 
however fancy may fondly paint out mirth as the child 
of happineſs, yet experience will ſhew, that ſhe is too 
apt to lead us aſtray from the kind parent which pro- 
duced her, 


There is, however, a manly and a rational mirth: 
a cheerful ſobriety of gladneſs, which not only ſup- 


ports, but improves our ſpirits ; which does not reſt 


in faſhionable expreſſions, but ripens into real grati- 
tude of heart; which leads us on to contemplate not 


puly the occaſion, but the cauſe of our rejoicing; and 
from 
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God hath been pleaſed to pour down upon us the moſt 


and the ruſt of eaſe ſoon corrupts us; it ſullies the 


B 

from conſidering the hand to which we owe all our «hich 
happineſs, carries us on to fulfil thoſe kind ends for 2 

which it was given to us. For ſuch exerciſes no time * 

can be ſo proper as that wherein the proyidence of foreſi 


large 
ſignal marks of his bounty; and to make us happy, cond 
if not Beyond our warmeſt wiſhes, at leaſt beyond our 


flow 0i 

moſt ſanguine expectations. ;mpor 

| 3 Gy *. 

It is a melancholy, but « juſt obſervation, that be I br 

bleſſings the bounteous hand of God ſo kindly pours * 

down upon us, do very often fail of producing that Cod, 

happy effect, for which they were fitted and probably * 
intended. It is true, when the riches, and honors, 

and pleaſures of this world flow in upon us; when 6 

we are under the full ſenſe of ſome mighty delive- — 

rance, and all our fondeſt wiſhes are crowned with pears t. 

unexpected ſucceſs: the W heart naturally breaks pruden 

out into ſtrong raptures of joy, and we are eaſily led proſper 


to flatter ourſelves that we ſhall never make an un- 
worthy uſe of that undeſerved kindneſs which hath 
been poured down upon us. But, alas! all this fre- 
quently proves to be, not ſo much the virtue of our 
hearts, as of our conſtitutions. Plenty produces eaſe, 
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brightneſs of our beſt thoughts, and eats away every 
ſober attention. The morning riſes but to offer us 
new pleaſures; the day is employed in varying our 
amuſements; the hours are hurried on in the proſpett 
of freſh indulgendies, and we wrap ourſelves up ſo 
cloſe in the bed of ſoftneſs, that we will not ſuffer the 
leaſt breath of air to ruffle our repoſe: ſuch is too 
ere the uſe which we make 0. thoſe 1 
W 


_ 
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which we are apt to call accidental; which we conſi- 
der as the mere gift of chance; and in the procuring 
whereof, we can make no compliments to our own 
foreſight or contrivance. The ſudden acceſſion of a 
large fortune; an unlooked-for call to preferment; 
ſome uncommon advantage by trade; the unexpected 
low of health from a lucky preſcription, or any®ther 
important prize that ſtarts up to us in the lottery of 
the world; in all ſuch caſes we conſider not the cauſe, 
but the objects of our happineſs ; and if we cannot, 
in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, of tlie words, be faid to forget 
God, we can with as little propriety be ſaid to re- 
member him. 


In matters wherein the event has a more immediate 
connection with ſecond cauſes; when our ſucceſs ap- 
pears to have been more viſibly ripened by our own 
prudence, or conducted by our own dexterity, or 
proſpered by our own valor, we are ſtill more eaſily 
tempted to forget our gracious and mighty benefactor. 
The materials of ſacceſs are the ſame in this caſe, as 
in the other; and we may therefore expect that they 
wil naturally produce the ſame effects by diſſipating 
our thoughts, and deadening our attention. But be- 
lides this, we have added, in the preſent caſe, a new 
object to engage us. That happy fore-thought, which 
lo agreeably flattered us in our cloſet, preſents itſelf 
to us with much greater advantage from its ſucceſs; 
that vigor which animated us amidſt all the dangers 
of the field, is vaſtly endeared to us by the fruits of 
conqueſt ; we talk over the battle with the ſame ſpirit 
that we fought it. The glorious ardor ſpreads from 
one hero to another; the whole circle is warmed with 
a glow of courage; and each man ſacrifices to his own 

| : vanity, 
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his country. Thus full of ourſelves, no wonder it 
our thoughts can find but little room for God! We 


and the miſeries which attend thee here, are all dil 


is the foundation of all religion; becauſe it lays upon 
us the ſtrongeſt tie by which we can poſſibly be bound 


un 1 our joys; it will cxalt our 1 


* 
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vanity, under the pleaſing ſanction of doing honor to 


do not barely forget him: we throw him quite out of 
our ſcheme! and in the wanton. gaiety of our hearts, 
we are but too much inclined to tell him, that ou; 
power, and the might of our hands, hath gotten us 
this victory. Thus while we are wholly taken up in 
enjoying the bleſſings themſelves, either our pride 
tranſports us, or aur inattention ſeduces us, to forget 
the gracious hand to which alone we owe them all; 
and thoſe mighty mercies which 'were deſigned 0 God, 


lead us on to a cloſer connection with God, become, memt 
through our abuſe, the very means of throwing of kingd 
ſtill farther our dependance upon him. other 
2 | 18 any nr 
Now all this very naturally brings us back to the o neit 
wiſe advice in my text; thou ſhalt remember the vitho 
„ Lord thy, God!” have him long and often in thy heck 
moſt ſerious. thoughts! Let his power awe thee; his it. TI 
goodneſs comfort, and his wiſdom guide thee! Poſſel kind; 
thyſelf with a. conſtant ſenſe of his over-ſceing eye; ſuperſt 
reflect that all thy actions, all thy words, all thy ſelf is, 
thoughts, lie naked to his view! That the bleſings 


penſed by his Almighty hand; and that according to 
thy behayioz under them, he will ſurely reward thee 
or Duni thee hereafter. Such a remembrance as tiw 


down to the practice of every virtue: ſuch a remem- 
brance will inſtru& us to make a right uſe of what 
ever may befal us here; it will ſilence our murmur; 
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will influence our love; we ſhall foon be led to pour 
out our hearts before. him with an earneſt and thank-. 
ful humility, and our mouth ſhall learn to praiſe him 
with joyful lips. A zeal for his ſervice will call forth 
the homage of our bodies, as well as the devotion of 
our ſouls; and we ſhall learn not only to thank him 
in our cloſet, but to adore him in the aſſembly.of the 
ſaints. * 5 


I know not how it comes to paſs, that the laſt arti- 
cle J have now mentioned, the publick worſhip of 
God, (which is certainly implie4 in the notion of re- 
membering him,). ſhould yet be, among us of theſe 
kingdoms, more remarkably neglected than in any 
other part of the earth. As we have no inſtance of 
any nation's ſubſiſting without ſome religion or other, 
ſo neither have we, of any national religion ſubſiſting 
without ſome publick exerciſes, by which that religion 
became open to thoſe who profeſſed it, or adhered to 
it. This hath been the conſtant practice of all man- 
kind; and however wild the fruits may be which 
ſuperſtition hath grafted upon this ſtock, the root it- 
{elf is planted by the hand of nature, and deeply fixed 
in our inward, frame. As therefore the offering up 
our general and united prayers and praiſes in the moſt 
lolemn manner to Almighty God, makes up ſo great 
a part of the duty of this day; and as the reaſons upon 
which his publick worſhip is founded are either not 

fully underſtood, or. not ſeriouſly attended to, I ſhall 

take occaſion. to throw together ſome thoughts upon 

this ſubject, which may ſerve to guide and regulate 

our future practice. 4 | 
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That addrefling ourſelves in a devout and humble 
acknowledgement to God for all his mercies, and 
acknowledging our entire and thankful dependance 
upon him, is a very material part of our duty, no 
man can doubt, who feels that to his bounty alone he 
owes all that he has, and all that he is. As he hath en. 
dowed us with a reaſonable ſoul, capable of diſtinguiſh. 


ing the divine perfeCtions, ſo he hath given us the uſe. - 


of ſpeech to enable us to expreſs our ſentiments, and 


ts communicate our diſcoveries to each other; and he 


has framed the body in ſuch a manner, as to be aiding 
and aſſiſting to this purpoſe, whenever the mind thinks 
proper to employ it. Since therefore theſe powers of 
reaſon, and ſpeech, and bodily motion, are evidently 
fitted for the purpoſe of religion, tlie light of nature 
will inſtruct us, that God hath a full right to demand 
their ſetvice upon ſuch occaſions; and that one rea- 
fon why he beſtowed them ſo freely to us was, that 
we thight be able to employ them. From hence it 
follows, that if thete were but one ſingle man in the 
whole creation, even he, thus unconnected, as he ſtood, 
with any other reaſonable being, would till find it 
to be his duty to addreſs himſelf to God by prayer. 
His own thoughts, his own feelings, point out to him 
the excellencies which he muſt adore; what his heart 
was fo full of, His tongue muſt utter; and all bi 
other powers wotild naturally join in a ſetvice ſo rex 
ſonable. His duty, therefore, would naturally prompt 
him to proſtrate himſelf before the divine being, 
humbly to acknowledge his own unworthinels; to 
deplore his wants; to ſue for his protection; to praiſe 
him for the returning day; to take refuge under hs 
wing againſt the terrors of the night; to admire I 


goodnels; 
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to reverence his power; to adore his Ma- 
hy aid to b his bounty. 


This ſeems tobe though a rough, yet a fair . 
of that devotion, which, in the circumſtances ſuppoſed, 
à man would be obliged to. Thus much is certainly 
his duty, becauſe thus much neceſſarily ariſes from the 
relation wherein he ſtands to his Creator; more than 
this would not, I think, be required of him, becauſe 
the relation wherein he ſtands to his Maker is the only 
relation wherein he is ſuppoſed to ſtand. But take this 
lonely individual out of his ſolitude; mix him with 
men like himſelf, and introduce him into the various 
connections of ſociety, you will eaſily fee that the cir 
cumſtances of his ſituation are vaſtly altered, and con · 
ſequently the' circumſtances of his duty. 


The great miſtake, therefore, which attends alt 
thoſe ho carry on their diſlike to the puBlick worſhip: 
of God with any appearance of argument, ſeems to be 
this, that they confider man ofily as a reaſonable and 
a religious individual; whereas the nature of his cir. 
cumſtances, and the general ſtate of the world require, 
that we ſhould conſider him as a reaſonable and a 
religious member of ſociety. Admit but this one 
change; do but join the idea of a focial man, to the 
idea of x religious one, and you' will find that the ar. 
gument which is concluſive in one of theſe caſes, is 
by no means ſuitet! to tHe other: the ſame duty in · 
deed which obliged the individual in his ſolitude; ſtill 
obliges him in His more open intereourſes with the 
world, betauſe that duty arvſe purely from the rela- 
tion of a creature to his Creator. If therefore that 
N is no way leſſened by any of thoſe new con · 
| Aa nections 
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nections which he might enter into with ſociety, 


the duty of prayer and praiſe {till ſubſiſts in its full 
force; a vaſt number of new relations ariſes from this 
extended view; new duties ' mult take place corre. 
ſpondent to them; and new circumſtances mult ariſe 
in the diſcharge of the old ones. | 


The bleſſings and the miſeries which attend the 
ſolitary man, differ widely from thoſe of a man en- 


tered into ſociety ; the one receives neither good nor 


evil but from the immediate hand of God ; nor do 
the influence of either of them'reach farther than to 
himſelf: the other has large connections, and extend. 
ed intereſts ; the ties of blood, of marriage, and of 


ftiendſhip, multiply both his bleſſings and afflictions; 
he alſo multiplies iheirs; his guilt or his repentance 


reaches as far, perhaps, as his influence or example, 
and entails miſery or happineſs on thoſe who are yet 
unborn; his care is awake for the benefit or for the 
miſchief of others; ſo may that of others be for his: 
the power of government which may protect, may 
alſo enflave him; and laws themſelves may, by an 
equally fair deciſion, become either his ſafeguard or 
his ruin. 


: Is now. the caſe of theſe men at all the ſame? Are 
their feelings alike? Do they groan under the ſame 
eyils? Do they rejoice for the ſame bleſſings? If not, 
how comes the ſame meaſure of humiliation, or of 
gratitude, exactly to fit them both? Surely, the far- 
ther we have ſpread the influence of our fins, the more 
univerſal ſhould be our repentance; and.in proportion 
as our bleſſings are farther diffuſed, the more general 


ſhould be the gratitude of thoſe who are made bapy 
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them. The numbers who have concurred to raife 
the pile of national guilt, ſhould alſo unite to depre- 
cate the puniſhment of it; and where the mercies 
beſtowed on a people are general, they certainly de- 
mand as general an acknowledgement. 


St. Paul very beautifully compares the whole.ſociety 
of Chriſtians to the natural body, in which all the 
members ſhould have the ſame cate one of another; 
and wherher one member ſuffer, all the members ſuffer 
with it; or one member rejoice, all the members 
rejoice with it. - Let us examine a little the force of 
this reaſoning : is it not evidently founded upon this, 
that we are all members one of another, and conſe- 
quently every member ought to have a fellow- feeling 
with every other? If one grieves, all the others ſhould 
grieve; if one be honored, all the others ſhould con- 
gratulate with it. Apply this now to the point before 
us. If under the afflicting hand of God, when he 
ſends abroad his puniſhments into the world for the 
quickening our repentance, thoſewho have contributed 
to provoke his wrath by their ſins, will not alfo con- 
tribute to remove it by their Humiliation; or if on the 
other hand, when his mercies are poured down upon 
us, they who are joined in the kind effects of his 
bounty will not alſo join in their pious and publick 
praiſes for it ; what is this but as if my tongue ſhould 
rebel againſt my heart, and refuſe to give utterance 
to my inward feelings? What is it, but as if my 
hand ſhould refuſe to obey my head, and lift itſelf up 
in defiance againſt it? This St. Paul calls à ſchiſm int 
the body; and if it be fairly conſidered, it will be 
= as hurtful in the political body as in the na- 
tu 
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The fame piety of our. gracious King which now 


calls us forth to a publick thankſgiving, hath alſo 
ſummoned us frequently to. the publick worſhip a8 
openly to deplore our ſins, and to deprecate his ven. 
geance. Let therefore the. ſame ſpirit of religion 
which then appeared in our petitions, now diſplay it- 
ſelf in our thankſgivings. Let us. be as diligent to 
make a right uſe of his bleſſings, as we were to ſup. 
plicate for them. It was then our wiſdom, and it is 


now our glory, that we trembled under his rod, and 


were awaked by his corrections. Let therefore our 
gratitude be equal to our ſorrow; and let love per- 


fe& that obedience which fear began! And, in a 
word, by ſerving him faithfully, and worſhipping him 


conſtantly and. fervently by the ſincerity. of our 


. praiſes, and the integrity of our lives, let us all ſeriouſly 


endeavor the more he ſhowers. down his mercies upon 
us, the more to become worthy of them. 


Now to God the Father, &c. 
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A.CHARITY SERMON 


For the CzBz1Dce Poor, during the Suſpenſion 
of the Publick Service in that Church. 
JuLy zoth, 1774. 


Sr. MArrnz w, Ch. xxv. Ver. 40. 


Ferily I ſay unto you, inaſmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the leaſt of theſe my Brethren, - ye have done it 
unto me. 


I T is not in the compaſs of language to deſcribe, 
or of imagination to conceive, a more ſublime, aweful, - 
and intereſting ſcene, than the Son of God calls up 
to our view in this moſt ſolemn paſſage of Scripture, 
whereof my text is a part. The power of thought 
can add nothing to its importance; the powers of 
eloquence ſhrink under the weight of his deſcription. 
Let us therefore moſt carefully hearken to his own 
words : they are, indeed, every way fitted to call 
forth our moſt ſober FEA * to awaken our 
ſtrongeſt attention. 


* Then ſhall the King ſay unto them on his right 
* hand, Come, ye blefſed of my Father, inherit the 
85 kingdom prepared for you, from the foundation of 


as the vorld! for I was an hungred, and ye gave me 
F 6c meat; . 


A 
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* meat; I was thirſty, and ye gave me drink; I wag 


% a ſtranger, and ye took me in; naked, nd ye 


* clothed me; I was ſick, and ye vifited me; I waz 
“in priſon, and ye came unto me! Then ſhall the 
“ righteous anſwer him, faying, Lord! when ſaw we 
“ thee an hungred, and fed thee; or thirſty, and gave 
« thee drink? When ſaw we thee a ſtranger, and took 
* theein; or naked, and clothed thee? Or when ſay 
e we thee ſick, or in priſon, and came unto. thee? 
* And the King ſhall anſwer and fay unto them, 


"Mm Verily I ſay unto you, inafmuch as ye have done 


* it unto one of the leaſt of theſe my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.“ 


It may, 1 upon the firſt view appear ſome- 
what ſtrange, that in the great and-important enquiry 
of the laſt day, there does not ſeem to be any notice 
at all taken of thoſe duties which we are more imme- 
diately and directly called upon to pay to God him- 
ſelf! and that our blefſed Saviour (who hath ſo diſ- 
tinctly informed us, that to love the Lord our God 


with all our heart, and with all our ſoul, and with all our 


mind, is the firſt and great commandment, ) ſhould 


yet, in this moſt particular and moſt ſolemn deſcrip- 
tion of the final judgement, ſo entirely paſs over all 
thoſe articles which ſeem ſo neceſſarily connected with 


that enquiry; and turn the whole ſtreſs of it upon 
ſuch points only as relate to that tenderneſs, and re- 
gard, and love, which we owe to one another. 


The fair anſwer to which queſtion ſeems to me to 
conſiſt in; theſe two points: firſt, what is frequently 
called the love of God, is far from conyeying to us 


ip pr — and deter minate an idea, as is evidently 
contained 
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contained in the love of our brethren: At leaſt, the 
experience of the world has given frequent occaſions 
to lament, that the rapturous flights of ſome very 
favorite ſeraphic writers upon this ſubject have tend- 
ed to make (what they are pleaſed to call) the love 
God a very precarious teſt of true religion. 


It is alſo in the next place to be conſidered, that 
the love of our brethren is, throughout the Chriſtian 
revelation, made not only the ſureſt proof, but the 
firſt teſt alſo of our love of God. This command- 
« ment have we from him, (ſo St. John expreſsly 
* tells us,) that he who loveth God, love his neighbor 
« alſo.?? Whoever therefore, from a fincere love of 
God, is led on (and if his love of God be fincere 
he certainly will be led on) to love his neighbor alſo, 
may with a modeſt confidence affure his own heart, 
that he is giving that very proof of his love of God 
which God himſelf requires of him. Under the full 
ſenſe of this determination, there cannot be room for 


an honeſt mind to miſtake; there is not indeed room 


for an hong mind even to doubt. 


It cannot, it ought not to be concealed, that in the 
caſe of ſome particular exerciſes which have aſſumed 
the n me of piety, we ſometimes find very good and 
very religious men much at a loſs. That exceſſive 


length, (for inſtance,) and that exalted fervor which 


ſome admired writers have ſo cloſely united with what 


they chooſe to ſanctify by the name of devotion, (what- 


ever raptures they may happen to convey to ſome very 
refined and ſublime ſpirits,) are by no means calcu- 


lated for the bulk of mankind. On the other hand, 
we ſee plainly, under every circumſtance, what the 


pious 
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pious exertions of a truly charitable heart demand 


from us; theſe always lie fair and open to our view, 
There is not a ſingle perſon who cannot eaſily diſcern 


to what point ſuch influences were both fitted and 


intended to conduct him; and he cannot, if he would, 


miſtake their obligation. There is no man ſo weak, 


as not to be able to diſcover what it is to love his 
neighbor as himſelf; becauſe this requires but one 
wh ſimple reaſoning, and that is, firſt, fairly to con. 


ſider what treatment you would reaſonably wiſh to 
receive for yaurſelt under the ſame circumſtances; 


and then hong/tly to determine, in the other man's 


caſe, 'what you would have honeſtly determined in 
your own. Under ſuch a view, an unprejudiced mind 
will rarely ſtand in need of any other inſtructor. 


A ſincere long of Gad, therefore, naturally leads 


us to a fincere loye of our neighbor. He who loveth 
God, whom he hath not ſeen, will be eafily carried 
on to love alſo his neighbor whom tre hath ſeen. And 


thus we find, upan no very long enquiry, that the love 


of our neighbor is the firſt and ſureſt proof of our love 
of God: it is alſo the firſt and moſt natural effect of 


it; as natural, as that the goodneſs of the fruit ſhould 


advance in proportion to the good condition of that 
root from which it is produced, and by which it 1s 


| ſupported. '** If ye love me, ſays the Son of God, 


love one another.” By this fruit, he tells us, the 
tree ſhall be known; and ſo long as this bleſſed fruit 
does flouriſh, we cannot be at a loſs to diſcover either 
the root that feeds it, or the ſtem which ſupports it, 


The love of God, therefore, and the love of our 
neighbor, however, upon @ partial view they ma) 
appear 
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appear to differ, do in the end really coincide and mean 
one and the ſame thing. They are, in fact, as nearly 
allied as the root and the branches; they thrive 
equally under the fame culture ; they flouriſh and they 
decay together; and therefore, as on the one hand 
the warmeſt profeſſions of our love of God will be 
of no weight, unleſs they carry us on to be aſliſtant in 
all our good offices to thoſe around us, ſo neither will 
the largeſt aſſiſtances which we do reach out to thoſe 
around us, be of any ayail in the eye of Gad, but as 
they proceed from a religious ſenſe of thoſe obliga- 
tions which tie us down, in proportion to our ſeveral 
powers to co-operate with him in the great and lead- 


ing ſcheme of his providence, the happineſs of his 


creation. | 
Let me obſerve, ſecondly, that various and intereſt. 
ing as the ſeveral offices of charity are, which the ne- 
ceſſities of mankind call upon us to diſcharge to one 
another, our bleſſed Saviour in this moſt material 
paſſage ſingles out ſuch inſtances only of diſtreſs, as 
ye can never want occaſions to exerciſe our compaſ- 
ſion upon; and the relief of which is moſt ſure to 
anſwer the kind ends which we intended by it: 1 mean 
thoſe aſſiſtances, which we are led to ſupply to our 
bretbren in their bodily diſtreſſes. It is yet more re- 
markable, that even with regard to bodily diſtreſſes, 
he hath choſen to mention thoſe only which, though 
they may in many inſtances appear to be the common 
lot of mankind, do yet generally lean with a greater 
weight upon the loweſt ranks of people, and are, if 
not conſtantly, at leaſt more frequently their por- 


u 
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| Tt does not, for inſtance, appear at firſt view, but 
that the tongue which hath- forgot its motion; the 
ears, which deafneſs hath ſealed up for ever; the eyes, 
which have been irrecoverably cloſed in darkneſs; the 

limb, which hath been torn off by violence, or ſepe- 
rated by diſeaſe, from its moſt natural connections; 


and the ſudden, but reſiſtleſs ſtroke of the cruel pally, 
may ſtand as much in need of every kind relief, az 
either the pinings of hunger; the parchings of thirſt; 
the ſhiverings of nakedneſs; the pangs of ſickneſs; 
the confinement of the priſoner, or the deſolate wan. c 
derings of the forlorn ſtranger. And yet, not one of y 
all thoſe afflicting circumſtances (dreadful as they are, b 
are noticed in this moſt ſolemn ſentence, though all ci 
the others are by name included in it. in 
| al 
The true reaſon of which ſeems to me to be this, th 
that all thoſe calamities, however grievous, in fact, pa 
they may ſometimes prove to particular perſons, are hi 
really and in truth the burthen of comparatively but me 


a very few. They do not uſually attend the bulk of an 
mankind, nor is their moſt common reſidence in the 
loweſt walks ef life. 


tre 
It is alſo to be remembered, that however terrible ane 
theſe inſirmities muſt appear upon their firſt onſet, the 
they are generally attended with ſuch reſources as lab. 
have many intervals of comfort to thoſe who groan us, 
under them. Such perſons can often from their for- our 
tune, their temper, their dependencies, or other lefs fort 
viſible ſupplies, draw ſuch healing medicines as ſerve of r 
at leaſt to mitigate their diſtreſſes, and to ſweeten 
that bitter cup which the providence of God has per- C 
as tl 


mitted to be their portion. 


The 


The blind, for inſtance, find themſelves at liberty 

to enjoy the firſt ingredients of ſocial happineſs, the 
pleaſures of converſation. The deaf, who can ſtill 
look up to the firmament of heaven, and admire both 
the ſtars in their courſe, and the ſun in his glory, 
may find himſelf both improved and happy in the 
more retired but not leſs pleaſing ſcenes-of contem- 
plative ſtudy. The dumb, however he may be de- 
barred from opening to you his own- ideas, often 
makes you underſtand that he finds his own deficiency 
compenſated for by the friendly communication of 
yours. If a limb hath been loſt by diſeaſe, or torn off 
by accident, cuſtom will daily more and more reeon- 
cile the ſufferer to his misfortune, becauſe the preſent 
imperfect ſtate of his body hath ſo entirely ſuperſeded 
all the joys of motion, that he almoſt begins, to forget 
the want of it; and the ſame ſudden ſhock of the 
palſy which hath totally benumbed all the powers of 
his body, and all exertion of his ſpirits, hath an im- 
mediate tendency to remove at once both the occaſion 
and the defire of employing them, | 


In fact, we find that however ſtrongly all the diſ- 
treſſes of theſe kinds may call for our tendereſt pity 
and compaſſion, yet as they are ſcarcely ever within 
the reach of a compleat relief, ſo neither do thoſe who 
labor under them generally expect to receive it from 
us, not only becauſe there is little room to hope that 
our earlieſt efforts will prove effectual to their com- 
fort, but becauſe they alſo fee! themſelves in poſſeſſion 
of reſources (unknown to dthers,) to ſupport them. 


On the other hand, the diſtreſſed, the real poor, 
48 they are always preſent to us, ſo we ourſelves are 
W | ſure 


i 
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Fare that the relief which we afford to them will be 


immediately productive of that comfort which we in. 


tend for them. The hunger which we feed; the thirſt 


which we afſwage; the nakedneſs which we clothe; 
the conſolations which we carry with us to the bed of 


' ſickneſs; the kind care of the wandering and defolate 


ſtranger; and the freſh gleam of joy which we convey 
to the inhoſpitable priſon, can never fail of their effect. 
Every want of theſe kinds directly points out its pro. 
per. remedy ; the relief which that remedy brings is 


ſure; it is almoſt inſtantaneous, and it cannot be miſ. 


taken; and to apply that relief, the voice of nature, 
the voice of a the feelings of our hearts, the 
goodneſs of our minds, as well as the ſtrongeſt calls 
a the goſpel, will incite us. 


And let me add, that ſmall as ſuch * and 


particular ſervices may appear, they are fitted more 
and more to diffuſe their kind influence, and to ſet 
forward an univerſal charity and beneficence. By a 
conſtant circulation of theſe ſmall kind offices, the 


very pooreſt individual may ſometimes find himſelf 


enabled to throw in his mite, and to ſoften, if not to 


remove, the miſeries of his more diſtreſſed brothet, 


Even the common beggar who aſks an alms at every 
door, and fues for the bounty of every man he meets, 


may yet be enabled by that very bounty to relieve the 


preſſing wants of another. The cup of cold water will 
afford, though ſmall, yet welcome ſupply to the tra- 
veller parched with heat, faint with thirſt, or worn 
out with fatigue. To his ſick companion no poverty, 


however extreme, can prevent him from adminiſtring 


the balm of an affectionate and fympathiſing _ 
ance, or hinder him from endeavoring to keep up the 


ſpirits 
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| ſpirits of his impriſoned friend, by a conſtant care and 

attention, though he cannot releaſe either the one from 
the pangs of ſickneſs, or the other from the horrors, 
of confinement. 


Every part of this diſcourſe carries its immediate 
application with it, and ſtrongly points out to us that: 
wonderful harmony which, in the government of the 
ſpiritual, as well as the material ſyſtem, brings forth 
out of the, moſt ſeeming * moſt real 


and permanent bleſſings. 


It is hardly. poſſible. not to ſee and to feel in the 
natural world, by what ſtrange variations of cold and 
heat, of calms and ſtorms; by. what diverſities: of 
weather, and unforeſeen contrarieties in each ſeaſon, 
the whole frame of this earth, with all. the bleſſings. 
which. it, produces, is prepared. ſtill to flouriſh, IE: 
you look into the moral world, though many unex«. 
pected evils, whether real or imaginary, may happen 
to come athwurt you and caſt.a cloud over your moſt 
inviting proſpects; yet you will find the general effect 
to be in the end nearly the ſame. a 


Thus the bounty of ſome relieves the wants of 
others; and the ſame relief which brings happineſs or 
comfort to them, reflects alſo a double portion of 
happineſs upon thoſe who beſtow it. If the idleneſs 
of vice ſteals in at one gate, the watchful eye of good- 
natured virtue ſtands ready to ſecure the bars of every 
other. If providence ſuffers many to be diſtreſſed, 
there are raiſed up at the ſame time a ſufficient num- 
ber to aſſiſt and ſupport them; and th ſe kind com- 
munications of charity, which were at firſt more 
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immediately opened for the comfort of a few indiyi. 
duals, do in their natural (I had almoſt ſaid their 


neceflary,) conſequences, ſpread open the fields of 
happineſs to thouſands. 


Intereſting as this ſubject is, I ſhall not need to 


dwell longer upon it. Let the hearts of all my hearers 
make the application, each for himſelf; and the pre- 
ſent occaſion affords him ample opportunity to bring 
into act thoſe charitable feelings of his mind, which 
I truſt all here preſent are penetrated with. Give, 
« and it ſhall be given unto you,” is the command 
of our bleſſed Lord !—and in the words of my text he 
has enforced it by the ſtrongeſt motives. Let us at- 
tend to theſe things, and God grant that we may every 
one of us moſt ſeriouſly reflect what our duty is in 
this particular inſtance, and who it is that hath ſaid, 
c Inaſmuch as ye have done it unto one of the leaſt 
« of theſe my brethren, ye have done it unto me.“ 


To him, (who hath already appeared as our Re- 
deemer, and will again appear as qur Judge,) to him 
with the Father, and the Holy Ghoſt, be all honor 
and glory, now and for ever. Amen. 
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SER M ON XXXVI. 


CONFIRMATION SERMON, 
Preached Jux E 19th, 1737. 


PSALM cxix. Ver. 9. 


Mherewithal ſhall a young Man cleanſe his Way? Even 
by ruling himſelf according to thy Word. 


Or, as in the other tranſlation : 


herewith ſhall a young Man cleanſe his Way? By 
taking heed thereto according to thy Word, 


Tur words which I have now read to you, very 
ſtrongly point out to us this plain and uſeful doctrine, 
that the beſt way to preſerve or to recover our inno- 
cence, is. by keeping up a conſtant heed to the will of 
God, and always endeavoring to regulate our lives 

according to his commandments. | 


Now though jt is certain that this will hold true 
with regard to all men, of what age or rank ſoever, 
yet the text ſeems to apply this advice to young per- 
lons. Wherewithal ſhall a young man cleanſe his way? 
Whether it be that the giddy inexperience of youth 
lays it open to more frequent temptations, and there- 
tore requires to be more timely poſſeſſed, and more 

| ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly guarded. againſt them; or that the earlier 
our piety begins, the ſurer foundation we lay for our 
beſt and greateſt happineſs; or that whatever argu- 
ments are ſtrong enough to perſuade us to preſerve 
our innocence at firſt, will, from the experience of 
every day, much more ſtrongly perſuade us to per- 
ſevere in the good courſe which we had ſet out in; or 
to return to it by immediate repentance, if we ſhould 
at any time unhappily deviate from it: whether upon 
any, or upon alFof theſe accounts, the Pfalmiſt ſo par. 
ticularly ſingles out that ſtage of life, I ſhall conſider 
the words in their molt natural view; and'ſhall-point 
out more particularly to the younger part of my au- 
dience, that will of God by which, if they take heed 
to rule themſelves, they may be aſſured that they 
cleanſe their ways; or, as another Scripture expreſſes 
it; © they ſhall be elean in His fight,” And this I 
ſhall endeavor to do in ſueh a manner, as may be beſt 


ſuited to their tender apprehenſions; to thoſe ſmall | 


improvements which they may be ſuppoſed to have 
yet made in the Scriptures; and to thoſe inſtructions 
which they may have drawn from the Chutels Cates 
chiſin. 


Now tlie firſt thing which F would wiſh them, ith 


every one among us to confider, is this, that though 
God hath ſent each of us into this world for our hap- 
pineſs, yet he Hatt not left it to out on wild choice 
what ſteps we ſhall take in order to ſecure it. The 


conditions upon winiclt our ſucteſs depends, he bath 


preſcribed Himſelf, and tfioſe he will not alter. As 
He hath laid open the glories of heaven to our view, 
ſo he hatt appointed that method by which alone we 


cn Lö to obtain them; he will not ſuffer us _ 
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and chooſe for ourſelves; but expects that we ſhall 


fathfully comply with his will, if we ever hope for 
the reward which he promiſes only to our obedience. 


As he hath made us reaſonable creatures, ſo he will 


have us to be guided by the rules of reaſon, and hath 
laid this obligation ſo ſtrong upon us, that he hath 
founded it in the very original nature and conſtitu- 
tion of things. So that we muſt ſee the terms of our 
happineſs ate fixed and unalterable; we can neither 
bend, nor change, nor ſhape them as we pleaſe; 


they will not ſtoop to our humors, hor change with 


our fancies, nor yield to our intreaties; on the con- 
trary, they plainly point out to us in every inſtance 
that happineſs and virtue, however they may differ i in 
the name, are really but the ſame thing. 


And this is a conſideration of ſo much FE greater 
importance, as men are but too often willing to im- 
poſe upon themſelves in it. They cannot bear the 
thoughts of laying that reſtraint upon their paſſions 
and inclinations, which is neceſſary in doing what God 
requires, and therefore they would ſoften or alter the 
conditions of his ãpprobation, and offer him ſome- 
thing elſe in exchange for obedience to his command- 
ments. They are ſenſible, indeed, that he hath de- 
nounced the ſevereſt vengeance againſt ſin, but ſtill 


they are willing to hope that he will 1 the rigor 


of his threatnings; and though they are fure they have 
wandered from the right road, and perverſely forſaken 
the path which he had appointed for them, yet thay 
ſtill flatter themſelves that they ſhall find ſome ſhorter 
line, and get to heaven at laſt in a way of their own 
contriving. Whereas, in fact, there is but one courſe 
which can poſſibly lead us thither, and that is the 


B b courſe. 


” 
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courſe which God hath enjdined us. We may, if we 
will, follow other paths; but according to the read 
we chooſe will ſurely be the end of dur journey. 


Let us now therefore conſider ſerioufly what thoſe 
conditions are upon which ſo much depends, and 
Which God hath been pleaſed to require of us; and 
theſe are no other than faith and obedience. This is 
ſo evidently declared throughout the whole Scriptures, 
that every page, and almoſt every line, is fitted to 
prove it. 32h 


What the Scripture calls faith is, in your catechiſm, 
called believing. You promiſe and vow that you will 
believe all the articles of the Chriſtian faith. And this 
is required of you, not becauſe there is any real virtue 
in the act of believing, or any real guilt in the with- 
holding your belief; but the faith required of you, 
and of all of us is, that teachable diſpoſition, that 
humble modeſty of mind, that freedom from preju+ 
dice and partiality which leads us, in all our enquiries, 
to be ſolicitous for truth only; to be ſincerely willing 
to ſubmit to reaſonable evidence, whether it falls in 
with our intereſts or not; and in ſpite of the terrors 
of the world, and the allurements of temptation, {till 
to embrace what we are convinced to be right, and 
ſteadily and firmly to purſue it. This is that faith 
which the goſpel calls for; which is not ſo much an 

exerciſe of the underſtanding, as an habit and perfec- 
tion of the will, which guards us equally againft inf 
delity on the one hand, and ſuperſtition on the other; 
which will lead us on to the great end and deſign of 
all faith, a ſuitable practice; which will diffuſe itſelf 
through all our conduct, and become the principle of | 
CES. he our 
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our beſt actions, and by keeping the great truths of 
teligian ſtill uppermoſt in our hearts, will teach us to 
act as if we really did believe them. 


Without this influence, what is all our belief? 
Though we be never ſo well inſtructed in our religion 
though we be never fo ready to prove its doctrines, 
and to defend them againſt all their adverſaries; 
though we be never ſo ſtrongly convinced ourſelves, 
and never ſo able to perſuade others, yet if this con- 
viction does not bring forth proper fruit, if it does not 
carry us on to a ſuitable progreſs in virtue, and to 
works meet for amendment of life, all our knowledge 
will but add to our guilt; and the more faith we have 
of this kind, the heavier will be our condemnation. 
But when this knowledge breaks forth into action; 
when we are ready, not only to believe all that God 

propoſes, but to pradiſe all that God commands, and 
to join obedience to conviction, then it is, that the 
proper work of faith is made perfect. 


And this is the ſecond condition which I told you 
God requires of us, namely, obedience; or (as the 
Scripture very frequently, and very properly calls it,) 


tepentance. Becauſe ſuch is the ſad frailty of our 


lives, that too often the firſt proof we can give of our 


reſolution to obey God for the future, is by repent- 


ing of thoſe ſins wherein we haye diſobeyed him 
already. Both theſe notions the catechiſm marks out 
to you diſtinaly, When you promiſe to renounce the 
deyil and all hie works; the pomps and vanities of 
this wicked world, and all the ſinful luſts of the fleſh; 
this implies 1ypertance ; and, on the other hand, when 
15 A to keep God's holy will and command · 
Bba | ments, 


— — — * 
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ments, and to walk in the fame all the days of your 


life ; this takes in the fuller notion of it, and may be 
truly and properly called obedience. | 


Now with regard to both theſe kinds of ede 
you muſt be ſure that they be univerſal; you muſt be 


ready to forſake every ſin, and perform every duty; 
you muſt not think of doing ſome good actions, only 
to make amends for not doing ſome others; nor of 


giving up ſome vices which you do not love, only to 
| indulge yourſelf with greater liberty in others which 


you do love; you muſt not think to pick and chooſe 
parts of your duty, nor to tell God how much you 
will do for his ſake, and how much you will not do 


for your own; you muſt not think to compound and 
| bargain with your Maker, nor to change or commute 


one ſervice for another; nor hope that by any penance, 
or mortification, or extraordinary devotion, or what 


is commonly called charity, you can make any atone- 


ment for the neglect of juſtice, or piety, or mercy!— 


But your obedience muſt be uniform, and extend to. 
- the branches of your duty. 


Thus alſo, your obedience to him muſt be univer- 
ſal in point of time; you muſt not think that you have 
a right to chooſe when you will follow God, and 
when you will follow Mammon; or that you may 
ſerve him by fits and ſtarts only, and juſt when it falls 
in with your humor; or that becauſe you are very 
religious, and repent to-day, you may therefore turn 
your back upon his ſervice, and act as you pleaſe to- 


morrow. As God demands your whole heart, ſo will 


he require your whole time; and will ſuffer a rival 
en! in the one nor 1 wp other. | | 
| Theſe 
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Theſe are the conditions which the great Governor 
of the world requires to fit and prepare us for hap- 
pineſs. Firſt; ſuch an active lively faith as ſhall be. 
come the principle of true obedience : and ſecondly, 
ſuch an obedience as is conſtant and uniform, and ex- 
tends itſelf to all the parts of our duty at all times, 
and in all places. If we be hearty in our endeavors 
to live up to theſe terms, and earneſt in our prayers 
for the divine grace to aſſiſt us in it, we may have an 
honeſt and a well grounded confidence that God will 
accept us. And though through natural infirmity 
we may be ſometimes miſtaken, even in regard to im- 
portant truths, yet if we be ſerious in our enquiries, 
we may be aſſured that God will have compaſſion on 
our weakneſs, and either open our eyes that we may 
ſee the light, or not lay it to our charge that we have 
not followed a light which we could not fee. 


On the other hand, if the ſurprize of temptation 
hath got the better of our reſolution, and hurried us 
at any unguarded moment into ſudden guilt, yet 


let us not therefore deſpair! If we repent heartily of 


our tranſgreſſion, and return to our obedience, the 
mercy of the goſpel is ſtill open; and God will, for 
the merits of Jeſus * reſtore us to his favor and 


pardon us. 


Lou have learned in your catechiſm, that in your 
baptiſm you were made a member of Chriſt, a child 
of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven. 
You are ſaid to be made ſo, being born in fin, the 
children of wrath, you were thereby made the children 
of grace You became a member of Chriſt, by being 


received into the church, of which he is the head; 
a 
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and yot are ſaid to be fit a member of Chriſt, and 
then a child of God; becauſe'it is through Chriſt that 
you are made a child God: and you are an inheritor 
of the kingdom of heaven by God's promiſe. So that 
you may be ſure, by leading a good and a Chriſtian 
life; following the commandments of God; that you 
ſhall have the poſſeſſion of an eternal inheritatce. 


** For this is the promiſe that he hath pramuled us, 


* even eternal life.“ 


The praiſes made for you at your baptiſm, and 
the vows made in your name, you are now come 
here to confirm. By this ordinance you yourſelves 
ratify thoſe vows and promiſes, made at a time when 
you were . of performing them. 


I truſt, that in this diſcourſe I have explained your 
duty to yon, and ſhewn you upon what footing your 
falatioh ſtands: what that covenant or agreement 
is which yon entered into with God at your baptiſm. 
He then promiſed you heaven ant eternal life; and 
you promiſed him faith and obedience. 'If ycu keep 
up to the conditions required of you, the reward will 
be yours for ever; but if you will careleſsly flight the 
truths, or wantonly/ ſhut your eyes againſt the glorious 
light of the goſpel; or if you will attend only to fuch 
particulars as give you joy in'the proſpe&; if you will 
fuffer an inulgence of your appetites to corrupt your 
faith, and ſo make it ineffectual to the purpoſes of 
-pbedience; or if you will rebel againſt his command- 
ments, and Tet up your own will In the place of his, 
and walk in the ways of your heart in oppoſition to 
| ſt; WI o_ e 
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own head, and you are not to wonder if, © for all ſuch 
6 things Gd will bring you into judgment.” 


Examine therefore every one of you your own 
hearts; look into them with a fair and impartial at- 
tention; and though many among you be not yet 
come to the fullneſs of knowledge, or be but very 
maderately inſtructed in your duty; yet, whoever is 
ſincerely deſirous to learn, and hearcily reſolved to 
practiſe true piety, and in every thing to conform to 
the will of God by ſteady obedience to his command- 
ments, may be aſſured of his bleſſing, and that ſuch 


honeſt endeavors will meet his gracious acceptance. 
. 


To enable us all to perform theſe conditions, two 
things will be of perl ſervice. 


pilz let each and all of us keep up a conſtant 
ſenſe of his baptiſmal yow; accuſtom yourſelves fre- 
quently to reflect upon it; to conſider the vaſt adyan- 
tage you will receive gn the one hand, and the certain 
ruin you run into on the other. This will preſerve 
you always ready and intent upon your duty; it will 
keep aliye your beſt thoughts, and kindle in you an 
holy reſolution; it will be a ready anſwer to every 
temptation; how very much, ſhall I forfeit, if 1 indulge 
it? It will be a new ſpur to you amidſt all the diffi- 
culijes of religion, when you conſider what an infinite 


gainer ſhall, B ** by ſybduing them? 


$ecopdly; ; WE muſt all be diligent i inthe uſe of thoſe 
means, Which God, himſelf hath appointed for this 
dare ſuch are hearing and reading the word of 
God lor the knowledge . of our duty; and earneſt 


prayer 


A 
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prayer to him for his grace to aſſiſt us in the perform. 
ance of it. Jo this he hath himſelf encouraged us, 
by promiſing his grace and Holy Spirit to thoſe who 
aſk him; and ſtill a greater meaſure of both, to thoſe 
, who have made a proper 1 uſe of mw they have re- 
ceived already. 


And thus I have ſhewn both what our itt is, and 
by what method we ſhall be moſt effectually enabled 
to perform it. I ſhall now only add a few words in 


order to e the very youngeſt among us to do 
.. 
You are now young, and have wy great — 
on your ſide, that you have not been ſeduced by evil 
| habits; your minds are as yet, in à great meaſure, 
uncorrupted; and you have had ag yet ' neither bad 
principles, nor bad practices to conquer. You haye 
little to unlearn; all you haye to do is to learn your 
duty, and perſeyere in the practice of it; and you will 
be the more willing to do fo, when you conſider that 
your everlaſting happineſs depends upon it; and that 
you can neyer with ſo much eaſe be egin it, it, nor have 
ſo ſtrong aſſurance of your ſucceſs in' beginning it, as 
now. Itwill therefore be your greateſt intereſt, as it 
is your higheſt duty, to reflect upon this; to reſiſt 
every temptation at its firſt appearance, and not to 
zuffer your minds to be poiſoned by any one indul- 
| gence of fin. This will coſt you very little trouble at 
| preſent; it will be a guard to you againſt future temp 
tations; it will give yop a habit of virtue; it will make 
it not only · eaſy, but pleaſant to you; it will alſo ſave 
you the trouble of going back, and deginning again 
f by repexitance: a trouble which has been found ſo 


SI great 
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great, that many ſouls have been 126, becauſe they 


could not bear the thoughts of going through it. 


You have therefore the greateſt cauſe at once to 
thank God that you are hitherto, in a good meaſure, 
untainted; and to uſe all diligence, and exert your 
ſtrongeſt endeavors, in praying earneſtly for his grace 
and aſſiſtance that you may ſtill continue ſo. Without 
this prayer all your good reſolutions will be vain; for 
however well we may think of ourſelves, and however 
high an opinion we may entertain of our own merits, 
both Scripture and experience will aflure us, that we 
can do nothing in the way of virtue, but Auel 


Nr erf yu Doo us, 
Io him, tharefote, let us all dy g nen 


of his infinite mercy grant us his grace, through the 


ame Jelus * our Saviour. Amen. 
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ſeldom at a loſs to find out what ought really to be 
our conduct; and if we do not properly diſcharge thad 
them, it is not owing to our want of proper. | 
tion about them, but to our want of inclination to 
fulfil them. The ſame light which ſhews us from 
what relations thoſe duties ariſe, points out alſo the 


Aicaits whigh-bound them; and however our paſſions 
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train of diſcourſes, the true nature and end of that wron 

religious ſervice which we eqmmonly call receiving meth 

ide $agrament of the Lord's Supper. And this ſhall to pre 
endeavor to do in the ꝑlainęſt and moſt ſimꝑple man- 75 

ner, laying no weight upon any one concluſion, but He 

what ſeems to be fully ſupported by the words of the wa 

- Inſtitution, and not ſuffering myſelf to be tied down have 

by the opinions of others upon this argument, what- Whil 

ever fide of the e they may happen to have EP.” 

taken. emplc 

25 : forms 

It is matter of obſervation, that in thoſe doctrines natur 

which we can diſcover by the light of nature, we are more 


may 
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imes interfere to contract the circle of * 
they i poly known to ſtretch beyond it. 


In matters of mere inſtitution the caſe has been 
found very different; as our reaſon does not always 
diſcover where it is preciſely, that in ſuch commands 
the immediate connection ariſes between our obe- 
dience and our happineſs; and we are eaſily led to 
miſtake the means for the end. Under ſuch circum- 
Rances, imagination is but too ready to uſurp the ſeat 
of reaſon, and either pride or ignorance, prejudice or 
caprice, have been too often known to bribe and to 
pervert | our judgment. So that many have but the 


more wandered in the purſuit of virtue, from the 


wrong notions which they have conceived of thoſe 
methods, the true and only intention of which were 


fo promote it, 


Hence it has been ſo often found the fate of what 
we call poſitive duties, that very good but weak men 
have been apt to lay too much ſtreſs upon them. 
While they have too zealouſly attended to tythe their 
anice and cummin; while they have been over eagerly 
employed upon mere circumſtances, and outward 
forms, they have but too frequently miſtaken the true 
nature of their duty, and miſapplied or neglected the 
more weighty matters of the law: the natural conſe- 
quence of which conduct hath been, and muſt be this; 
that others, of a different complexion, have drawn 
the cord with equal tightneſs on the wrong ſide; and 
thus when one party hath labored to exalt the duty 
beyond its proper worth, and the other to depreſs it 
below its real value, the knot of contention has, be- 
5 nne the moſt ſincere and 
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unprejudiced mind is often at a loſs how to untwiſ 
It. ö | 2 | DIE | 


Thus it has happened in a more particular manner 
to be the caſe of this duty. Many very well meaning 


| perſons have thought no terms too high to expreſ 
their reverence and veneration for. this Sacrament: 


they have very fully deſcribed it as the laſt prop of a 
dying Chriſtian; the only food of a famiſhed ſoul; 
the ſure paſſport and viaticum to heaven; and have, 
indeed, very uncautiouſſy expreſſed themſelves in ſuch 
a manner, as if with or without a due ſenſe of the 
end of the duty they were cngaged in, the bare par- 
taking of this Sacrament conveyed to them all the 
benefits, and was to compound for all the duties of 
the Chriſtian religion! On the contrary, others of a 
more cool thought ere juſtly ſtartled at the warmth 

of ſuch high notions, and were eaſily perſuaded to de- 
part, as far as poſſibly they could; from them; by 
which very naturally running into a contrary, but 
equally wild extreme, they have not abſtained from 
loading it with all he reproaches which are really due 
only to ny and ſuperſtition, 


Under ſuch contradictory cenſures, (ach of which 


bath had, and ſtil continues to have its admirers,) it 
s not to be expected that any opinion which can poſ- 
ſibly be given ſhould be agreeable to all. The faireſt, 
_ therefore, though not perhaps the moſt popular me- 
| thod, will be to lay this whole inſtitution before you 
in its native dreſs; to ſtrip it of all thoſe colors which 
have been laid upon it by the miſtaken zeal of ſome, 


and the cold contempt of others; and to call you back 


to the true original inſtitution, and the pure — 


ſcruple 
miſſnel 
call fol 
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of the goſpel, without fear of any buman creature, 


and without leave of any human authority. 


I am ſufficiently aware how many difficulties attend 
the argument which I am now going to engage in; 
but however flippery the road may prove which I have 
adventured to travel in, the relation which Iam fo long 


placed in here, makes it neceſſary for me to under-. 


take the journey. The wild hopes of ſome, the weak 
ſeruples of others, and to fay no worſe, the open re- 
miſſneſs of all, ſeem not only to juſtify, but even to 
all for ſome particular diſcuſſion of this ſubjeR. 


Let me then obſerve, in the firſt place, that the re- 
ceiving of the Lord's Supper is not originally a duty 
in itfelf ; in other words, it is not ſuch a duty as we 
were originally bound to perform; we could not diſ- 
cover it ourſelves by the mere light of our own rea- 


ſon; nor was it obligatory upon us from the nature - 


and fitneſs of things. The partaking of bread and 
wine, certainly carries in it no immediate and neceſ- 
ſary connection with the purpoſes of religion; what- 
ever reaſons therefore our blefled Saviour had for ap- 
pointing this particular rite, as we could not know 
them before he had particularly appointed it; ſo nei- 
ther could we, before he had expreſsly appointed it, 
be obliged by them. 


Let us however obſerve, in the ſecond place, that 
though this duty was not binding upon us before the 
appointment of it by our bleſſed Lord, yet it is be- 
come by, and ſince that appointment, of indiſpenſible 
obligation: becauſe from that appointment we fully 


learn, tht i is the expreſs wll of God ha we ſoul 
obſerve 
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_ obſerve it; and becauſe our obligation to obey his 


will does not ariſe from any peculiar manner in which 


he chooſes to convey his will to us, but from our fair 
conviction, that it is his will which is ſo conveyed to 
us. In whatever method this is done, whether by the 
light of reaſon, or the light of revelation, till, as it 
proceeds from the author of all light, our tie to obe- 
dience _ be found equally binding. 


Theſe two obſervations will naturally lead to a 
third; that the true way to inſtruct us how we are 
to underſtand this duty, and how we are to behave 


in the propet diſcharge of it, can be learned only by 


having recoutſe to the inſtitution of the law-piver, 
Chriſt himſelf, - He alone appointed it; he certainly 
beſt knew what he intended by it; and he could beſt 
explain what he would have us to underſtand by it. 
His will therefore, and his will alone, is to guide and 
direct us in the knowledge of our duty, and to juſtify 
us in our performance of it. So far as he has ex- 


plained his intention, ſo far goes our duty. All be- 


yond this is nothing but mere human refinement, 
preſſed upon us, not by the infallible authority of the 
divine law-giver himſelf, but the wild, and too often 
the preſumptuous imaginations of miſtaken men and 
conſequently. of no obligation at all upon us, how 
great ſoever, or pious the names may be, which have 
ner to give a ſanction to them. 


Thtee of the Evangeliſts, who give us the hiſtory 
of our bleſſed Saviour, have alſo given us the hiltory 
of this inſtitution. One of them, St. Matthew, was 
preſent at it; and St. Mark and St. Luke were con- 


ſtant attendants upon thoſe who were ſo. Their 
ACCcounts 
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accounts are penned without the leaſt contradiction 


to each other; but with ſome difference, ſuch as che 
variations of the grammatical expreſſion, and the fewer 


or more circumſtances which they chooſe to relate, 
will very fairly admit of. To them is added the teſti- 
mony of St. Paul, who was not indeed an eye witnels 
of the inſtitution, but had it imparted to him by a 
ſpecial revelation. He had founded the church of 
Corinth; and had, among other doctrines of the Chriſ- 
tian religion, given them proper inſtructions in rela- 
tion to this part of their duty. Upon notice that they 
had lately acted quite contrary to the deſign, and be- 
haved in a manner moſt unworthy of it, he writes te 
them an epiſtle, in which he ſharply reproves their 
miſconduct; and in order to reclaim them from it, he 
very fully points out the utter inconſiſtency of their 
behavior, with the true purpofe for which alone they 


onght to have affembled, and the real ends of that 


inſtitution which they then pretended to obſerve. 


Let us now therefore compare the accounts given 
by theſe four earlieſt writers on this ſubject. 


St. Matthew, who was preſent, gives this relation. 
As they were eating, Jeſus took bread, and bleſſed 
eit, and brake it, and gave to the diſciples, and ſaid, 
Take, eat, this is my body: and he took the cup, 
and gave thanks, and gave it to them, ſaying, Drink 

ye all of this, for this is my blood of the New Teſ- 
* tament, which is ſhed for many for the remiſſion 
« of fins. 3» 


The words of St. Mark run thus. As they did 


< tat, | Jeſus wor bread; nnd des * 
an 


wat th 
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& aal e tp them, and ſaid, Take, eat, this is my 
« body: and he took the cup, and when he had given 
thanks he gave it to them, and they all drank of 
«it. And he ſaid unto them, this is my. blood of 


© the New Teſtament, which is ſhed for many.” 


St. Luke records this tranſaction in the words fol- 
low ing. He took bread, and gave thanks, and 
* brake it, and gave unto them, ſaying, This is my 
& body which is given for you; this do in remem. 
©< brance of me. Likewiſe alſo the cup after ſupper, 


2 laying, This cup is the New Teſtament in my blood, 
6 which 1 is ſhed for 5 


The words of St. Paul to the Corinthians, are as 
bier The Lord Jeſus, the ſame night in which 
« he was betrayed, took. bread, and when he had 

„given thanks he brake it, and ſaid, Take, eat, this 


is my body which is broken for you; this do in re- 
e membrance of me. After the ſame manner alſo he 


* took. the cup, when he had ſupped, ſaying, This 
« cup is the New Teſtament in my blood; this do. ye, 
c as oft as ye drink 1 it, in remembrance of me. 


Thus 1 is the account which Gor inſpired 
writers (the only four who have profeſſedly written 


upon this ſubject,) have tranſmitted to us, of an in- 


ſtitution, about which ſo many volumes have been 


-written, and ſuch a number of contrivances hath been 


ſtirred up; upon which ſo many abſurd doctrines have 
been grafted; and for which ſuch monſtrous abſur- 
dities have been maintained; which hath_been var- 


- niſhed over with ſo many falſe hopes for thoſe, who 
ought, leaſt of all to be encouraged, preſumptuous 


finners 3 
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Gndets; and which bag bean obſcured and Be ek 
by ſo many grdundleſa tergors, tg affright that 


leaſt of all oughi 16. he.aflrighted..the pious but weak, 
mind; and which the; band of pride. and Ys 
of infidelity. and ſuperſtition, hath ſe ſo ſugeglaf elofu ly ems 


ployed at onte to make the ſtrait gate wore narrow, 
und to widen wa n PRI ES ae 
[ns 

| Whereas tax the four. wiiters wan be pf to 


underſtand our Saviour's meaning, (3nd this we muſt 
ſuppoſe, when to them he. committed the charge of 


Addirctiag it,) the whale inſtitution appears pure, and 


ſimple; and eonſiſtent; and the obyious e 
of his diſcourſe upon this ecaſion, Rag. palling 
it through the torrures wither of pride or © 'of learning.) 
ſeems to be fairly this: 


amm nom Being to compleat the 95 work fot 


* which [| came into;the world; my 7, body is ſoon to 
de broken ' for you, and mi blood is-ſoon to be 
© ſhed far yau upon the ctaſs, in — 4 ⁊ of che 
* truth of that do Stine which Lhave, preached; and 
* in teſtimony of that remiſhon 
ang to; all, thoſe yho fincerely - 
© endeavor 10 live according. t9. the. pr 209 s of my 
- * polpel. Take thetgſoxe this 8 I now 

© break and give to vou, an which! Lally 1 body, 


remiſhon of\fing whi bich 1 b have 


promiſed to you, 


and eat it — Take alſo this Nine, which We 
« into the cup, and which 1 I my blood, 
« it! And take notice, that my Bae 18 LS com 


| — mand Fou, that alter I have been! gyed 2 


you, : after m bed bath reply been by ohen; jd 
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« you aſſemble irſelves together, as my diſciples, 
&* to break bread, in like manner as you ſee me now 


* do, and eat it, (as 4 memorial, or) in remembrance 
of that my real body which was given and broken 
& upon the croſs for you; and alſo that you pour 
vine into the cup, as you fee me now do, and drink 
« it, (as 4 memorial, or) in remembrance of that my 
« real blood, which was ſhed upon the croſs for you, 
« for the remiſſion of your fins, and the fins of many, 
according to the terms which 1 have fully laid be- 

fore you. And it is my particular charge to you, 
&« that at all times as often as you ſhall religiouſly meet 
40 together to partake of bread and wine, as memo- 
< rials of my body and blood; 'you partake of both; 


not as if you were eating and drinking in the com. 


„ mon and ordinary way of life, but do both in a 
e ſpecial and a religious e of me.“ 


- 'This which 1 have now read' 6 00 is, as far as my 
beſt notions can inſtruct me, hoth a full and a fair 
interpretation of our bleſſed Saviour's words upon 
this occaſion, as they are delivered down to us in the 
tour accounts Lhave had occaſion to mention, drawn 
into one view, and fairly compared together. I am 


not conſcious of one ſingle point left out in that, 


Which is contained in them. I am not conſcious of 
one ſingle point mentioned in that, which is not faid 


or implied in them. How others may judge of this, 


know not; how they ought to judge; vill be of mul 
uſe for me to determine. ger 

If ſome bold a4 Suben will flatter then 
"ſelves with large hopes, and immediately raiſe val 


piles upon them, Town 1 am not of thoſe who would 
chooſe 


d 
ſe 
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chooſe to extend the building beyond its foundation. 
t others ſubmit to cauſclels and ill-grounded fears, 
and, from a. ſuperſtitious caution, rob themſelves of 
the advantages which lie before them, I own I have 
confidence to. think, that a foundation well laid will 


ſupport whatever ſuperſtructure a well-guided — ‚ 


dence ſhall erect upon it. Folly, and raſhneſs, ma 


do infinite miſchief. Wood, and ſtraw, atid Rubdle, 


may be ſo ſtrangely intermixed as to deceive the beſt 
undertaker, and ſupplant the moſt promiſing fabrick; 


but when proper materials are placed properly upon 


a firm foundation, the whole pile is then fitted to an- 


ſwer what it promiſed, and to endure as long as time 


and nature will permit it. | RN 


II then this be a can interpretation FE our Sa.” 


| viour's own words; if every thing which they expreſs 


be contained in this; and nothing be expreſſed in this 
but what they contain; it ſeems unavoidably to follow, 
that the true, the only end which Chriſt had in view 
in this inſtitution, was the remembrance of him; of 
what he did, and taught, and what he ſuffered for us. 
The bread which we are commanded to eat, is to be 
eaten as a memorial of his body, which was broken; 


or in remembrance of him who gave it to be broken 


for us: the wine, which we are commanded to drink, 


is to be drank only as a memorial of his blood'w hich ; 


was ſhed; or in remembrance of him who, give Fit to 
be ſhed for us. In this fingle point chers, in this 

ſolemn and religious commemorating the death e 
Chriſt, and the benefits which ther by he. chaſed 
for us, lies the true nature of this duty. 15 . C,away 
this, and: all notion of duty vaniſhes at once; add 


Mane immediately it D550 an act of. e 
c 
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Abe eating of bread, and the drinking of wine, are 
actions purely natural; and for any purpoſes, but thoſe 
of nature, quite una eing. The joining ourſelves 
together, with this intent, to partake of bread and 
Wine, is at beſt but a chearful and innocent exerciſe 
of 1351 There i is nothing of religion in alt this: 
is done every day by numbers who neither 
are, not think of being religious. But the inſtant 


= join to ſuch a meeting the ſerious and deliberate 
remembrance of Chriſt, and the grateful recollection 


of his death and ſufferings for our redemption, the 


duty 18 then compleated: | 1 
| When, therefore, Chriſtians affemble together ina 


truly y religious manner, to obſerve this ordinance of 
Chriſt in che way wherein he himſelf ordained it; 


conſideting the 1 which they partake of, only 6 


a memorial. of his boy Shieh was broken; and the 
Vive whi ch they partak f, only as a memorial of his 


blood which was "hed for 1 55 they a are then com- 
phjng vic chan . 8 
ok will perhaps, ay „ de aſked, is 


; that j is "am the Lord's 
aa ng wore an eee call for a few 


hours medita Hach not St. Paul exprefaly com- 
manded iis fo N 5 ourſelves; and hath he not 


threatened d 


jon fo. all thoſe who ext and drink 
wan} 
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tion. It ſhall be therefore my buſineſs hereafter to 
conſider theſe points, and to endeavor to place them 
in their true light, ſo as neither to flatter the wicked 
with falſe hopes, or to OW needleſs TER in the 
way of virtue. 


In the mean time I have two requeſts to make to 
thoſe who may think proper to examine, and conſider 
my opinion upon this ſubject. The firſt is, that they 
will attend regularly to theſe difcourfes, becauſe other- 


wiſe they can never collect the force of the argument, 


and the loſs of one connection may weaken the whole. 
The other is, that they will be ſo ” kind to judge, not 
from what they fancy beforehand that I ſhall ſay, but 
from what 1 really do ay. This will faye them the 
labor of many gueſſes, whereof ſome at leaſt may 
happen to be wrong. 


A chain of reaſoning, (to purſue an allufion which 
has been already mentioned in this diſcourſe,) is, in 
one reſpedt, like a chain of building. The whole 
plan is in the builder's eye; and no one can pronounce 


with certainty upon it, but thoſe to Whom it has been 


communicated. Many faults may be found in dif- 
ferent periods of the Work, with the ſeveral apart- 
ments and chambers; but when the whole is finiſhed, 
then is the time to condemn or to-approve; and it is 
poſſible, that thoſe very parts which moſt offended 
the ſpectator in the progreſs of the building, may in 
the end be found not only convenient in themſelves, 
but neceſſary to the ſtrength : and 2 1 7 of the whole. 


Conſider, &c. 
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SERMON XXXVIII. 

Vo. ll, SACRAMENT. 

5 Te; Lu K E, Ch. xxii., Ver. 19. 

This do in Renenbrane of me, 

Tur ofiener we employ aur moſt ſeripus thoughts 
on the redemption of mankind by the death of the 
Son of God, the greater weight we ſhall find In all 
thoſe motives, which are beſt fitted to incite us to the 


practice of virtue; and as nothing but ſuch praQtice 
can entitle us to thoſe benefits which his death hath 


purchaſed for ys, ſuch, conſiderations, as they have 


the moſt immediate connection with our everlaſting 
intereſt, muſt doubtleſs be, of all others, the moſt 
important, and ought to be the moſt conſtant objects 
of our view. A very flight examination into our own 
hearts, will however convince the beſt of us, how 
rarely we can be perfuaded to give them a fair admit- 
tance to us. 


The truth is, we live here in this world quite ſunk 
m matter, and under the perpetual influence of thoſe 
impreſſions which are made upon us by our ſenſes. 
All our pleaſures, all our pains, make their entrance 
through theſe inlets. Theſe are ever preſent to us, 
and ſolięit us ſo inſtantly, and ſo ſtrongly, that they 
engage 
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engage the whole compaſs of our attention, and there 
is little room left for more uſeful reflections. Buried 
in outward objects, we are quite loſt to ſpiritual things; 
or if at any time we reſign ourſelves to religious con- 
templationz if at any time the divine gueſt attempts 
to enter in, our ſenſes riſe up at once, and boldly tell 
the unwiſhed-for intruder, that the chamber is already 


full. 


' Under duch Aen. 8 how 
can religion hope to gain admittance? When all the 
avenues are guarded; all the gates are barred; and 
virtue, the rejected mourner, ſtands waiting without 
like a poor friend that hovers about the door of the 
houſe, but cannot find any pallage to the maſter of 
it, the bai. 0 $374 


80 * 28 we are us unhappily ſlow in admitting 
thoſe pious. emotions, which- are the genuine and 
proper attendants upon ſpiritual bleſlings, it will not 
ſeem ſtrange if we are equally low in remembring 
them. For willingly and affectionately to remember, 


implies, that the object of that remembrance. has em- 


ployed more of our attention; that it has taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of our hearts; that we long, and often, ſet it 
before us and dwell upon it. Now to this purpoſe it. 
is neceſſary that our affections, while we had it with 
us, ſhould have been ſtrongly engaged by it; and we 
muſt have long and often been happy in that engage- 
ment, before the ſentiments which it leaves behind 
can be expected to prove laſting. Will you then ſay, 
that in this caſe the advantage is found to be in favor 
of religion? The arguments which that would preſent 


to. our thoughts, are they our moſt favorite employ- 
ments? 


| —— 


ments? Are they the mr Stations which ws * 
45 Frehds; And are rendite receive the Wearelt into 
Stir böfont? Dy we Ut them with pledfare?- Do 
we part from them with regret? Far — 
| Gur Ulaſet rithrefngtits We tos bften int errupted 
| the wildeſt fatjties, and anguor and watiderinigs come 
| in to cool the Heat of dur dw rneſt dovorionk, © 8 


| 5 Let us now logk into the world itſelf, the empire — 
"= of ſenſe; and ad even there hart beromes of tlie kind ſhall 
F emotions f love and 'friendthip. Eyer theſe, with objec 

| en che advantegr of oamwirl intercourſe, with all the preſe 
j unidn afin ward aleo, do we not find them liable 


to be impatred By ſence ny? Length of time, 
like length ef diſſance, diminiſhes: all thoſe tharmy, 
all thoſe beauties, all thoſe gay ideas, which nearneſs, 
and, perhaps, even novelty had with ſuch pleaſing ap- 
— preſented to viir view; antl uttacted dur in- 
ifiations, | But Experience ſhews, that when the 
obſtacles'ta dur meeting ure ound imſyrmountable, 
(as in the caſe of death they maſt be, ) our ſofteſt im, 
preinons gradually wear ot, and at laſt. die away. 
Thus alſo in thoſe ſhorter intervals, yhem perſons who 
| have been tiell together in theſdands of friendſhip, or 
wt | gratitude, dr love, ate tnavoidably ſeparated from 
1 Lach other, how wätütally are They ted to:prov ide the 
1 beſt remedy far abſence, ant the ſureſt means of keep. 
j ing up their ct e 'by Tubſtituting fome 
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children 
Now if this ſtatement be true, what can we expect 


from thoſe of a mort ſolſtary kind, and a leſs pleaſing 


 calt?,, Can we imagine, that ſpiritval impreſſions will 
foarith under the want of that culture which can but 
juit, keep alive the growth of fenfible ones? ls it 
likely, chat if we-Teceive them with reluctance, we 
ſhall reflect upon them with pleaſure? Or that, if the 
object Was no way at reeable do us, while it was really 
preſent, the calling it back to our memory, the giving 


ita kind of TETP aa more ſo? 
From this ſhort view of the general ſtate of 


mankind, it ſeems natural to conclude, that there are 
two important difficulties which our ſituation in this 
world expoſes us to, with regard to the exercife of 
religious contemplation: we arg flow to apprehend 
thoſe things whereon ſuch contemplations are maſt 
uſefully employed; and what we are thus ſlow to appre- 
hend under the full ſtrength of their freſh impreſfions, 
and while they are yet preſent with us, we are not 
2 remember aſterwards with greater ſatisfac- 

tion. Anil yet unleſs we think of them with atten- 
lion, and kecollect them with pleaſure, we ſhall hardly 
receive much benefit from them, = 


In cine therefore to the firſt: of cheſe infirmi- 
ties, it kas pleaſed God, upon many occafions, openly 
to interpoſe in the cauſe of religion; and by making 
himſelf in a moſt eminent manner conſpicuous to man- 
kind, at once to awaken their moſt ſerious thoughts, 


and to raue up their ſtrongeſt apprehenſions. Some- 


fimes 
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times for this purpoſe he arrays himſelf in the robes 
of his might, and calls forth the moſt amazing mani. 
feſtations of majeſty and power: at other times he ſo 
viſibly diſplays inſtances of ſignal and illuſtrious mercy 
and goodneſs, in the wonderful deliverances, that 
the immediate preſence of his almighty arm is almoſt 


+ ſeen as well as felt among them; ſo ſtrongly ſhewing 


forth the marks of his diſtinguiſhed'glory, thar it is 


_ almoſt impoſlible for their very ſenſes to miſtake them. 
So that as on the one hand, the ſtouteſt heart is appalled, 


and the haughtineſs of the proudeſt brought low, by 
the terrors of his vengeance: on the other hand, the 


> hopes of the humble become ſure of an almighty ſup- 


port, and the ſpirit of the upright is forcibly encou- 
raged to ſtay upon its God; and both the one and 
the other are taught to adore the wonders of his pro- 
vidence; and aQuated, the one by hope, the other 
by fear, yet both with a pious reverence, bow down 


before him he _—_ and 1 75 one who inhabiteth 


ge 


Thus handle b heel called forth the moſt ample 
attention of mankind; having exhibited to their view 
ſuch ſenſible proof, that verily there i a reward for 
the righteous; that doubtleſs there ir a God which 
judgeth the earth;—he then, in compaſſion to the 
ſecond infirmity of the human mind which I men- 
tioned, (namely, that what we are ſlow to apprehend 
when preſent with us, we are not likely to remember 
afterwards,) hath condeſcended to make uſe of the 
fame method which their own moſt natural ſentiments 


had led them to purſue, by inſtituting certain memo- 


rials, ſuch as were beſt fitted to revive in their minds 


the * pious ardors which they had formerly pr 
U 
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uch as whenever they were ſolemnly aſſembled to 


commemorate his mercies, or to deplore his judge. 
ments, might very properly open to them afreſn the 
traces of his providence, and ſuch as might naturally 
point out to them the cauſes from whence thoſe dif- 
ferent diſpenſations flowed, and that behavior which 
he intended that' each of them ſhould produce. 


Of this God himſelf has given us ſo many, and ſo 
full proofs in the ſacred hiſtory of his own more pe- 
culiar people, that it will be needleſs to recite them; 
and whoever will join a little reading to his own ob- 
ſervation, may find pregnant marks of ſuch religions 
obſervances throughout the reſt of the world, in _y 
nation,' ment or modern, | 


In © fame manner alſo, when the whole ds 


mankind was loſt in guilt and corruption, the divine 


goodneſs ſent forth his only begotten Son, in the 
human likeneſs, to redeem us; to atone for our guilt 


by his blood; to purify our hearts by his Spirit; to 
refine our morals by his precepts, and to improve and : 


guide our practice by his example. And as this re- 
demption from ſin, by the death of Chriſt, was in- 
comparably the greateſt deliverance which had ever 


been vouchſafed to men; fo it pleaſed our bleſſed 
Saviour the night before he was to compleat it, by 
the ſacrifice of himſelf, with a like condeſcenſion 


to our infirmities, to take advantage of an innocent 
and ſocial cuſtom, already eſtabliſhed among the 
Jewiſh people, and to adopt and fanRify the par- 
taking of bread and wine (which uſed to attend their 
feaſt of the paſſover, ) to the peculiar ſervice of his own 


religion; ordaining, that from thenceforth that ſhould | 


be 
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gratitude. 


be obſerved -byhis diſciples as a rite, aceording to his 
appointment, to be a memorial of his death and paſ. 
Non, or enn in romem- 
brance of hin. | 


n may perlape be thought, che eſtabliſhing a 
memorial however kind, was far from being necel- 
fary ; that whatever purpoſes it might have been in. 
tended to ferve, the {trength of reafon was ſufficient 
to anſwer them, and the virtue of mankind did by no 
means want it. For what nxed of a taemorial to per. 
petuate that, which every day's feeling mut call forth 
to our remembranee? They who were immediate 
Vitneſfes of the fact, could not poſſibly forget the 
mercy which attended it; and thoſe who came after 
them, as they were heirs of the bleſſing, muſt alſo be 


| heirs of that-graityds which it called for. 


It may not be improper to beſtow a few words upon 
this objection, which is indeed built upon ſo amiable 


à view of human nature, that one is unwilling to ob- 
ſerve. how weak the pillars are by which it is ſupport- 


ed. Let us however aſk (becaule afk we muſt,) the 
generations vf old, and enquire of the times that ate 


paſt, and then ſee how far this reaſoning will ſtand 
the teſt of their experience. The journeying of the 
Iſraelites will afford us large matter of xeſlection on 


this occaſion; and among many inſtances recorded in 
their hiſtory ta this purpoſe, I ſhall ſingle out one of 


. very ſurprizing nature, which may be of uſe to in- 


ſtrutt. us e the length of the life of Human 
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When Boll uns pleaſed: to being vp the children 
of iſrael out of Egypt, he did ity in the words of Moſes,. 


« witha ſtrong hand, and with an out-ftretched;arm,, 
« and with figns, and: wonders, and with mighty 
« works.” rich 4 fignal deliverance one-wauld ima 
rine could not eafity de forgotten; and that the im · 
preffions of fuck a continued chain of wanders, mult. 
be a Hſting, us they were great; and very hardly. 
be worn out. And yet what vas the event? This 
very people, they who had been eye · witneſſen of all 
his moſt amazing miracles, and who had themſelves 
beheld ſuch viſible manifeſtations of his glory reſiding 
among them, even thaſe very perſons forgat the Lord 
their God; and upon the abfence of Moſes, for not 
que forty days, revolted to a golden calf, and faid, 
« Theſe be d gods, Ch Iſraei! 


u is a circranſtance worth obſerving upon this oc 
caſion, that theirs was entirely a-tempnral deliverance, 
not from ſpiritual, but from bodily evils; not from 


future, but from prefent diſtreſſes; from tyranny and 


oppreflion; from flavery, and ſaourges, and bondage. 
The miſerizs from which he reſcued them, they had 
aQually. felt, and part of that eafe which he promiſed 
them was already in their poſſeſſion, How entirely 
then muſt all ſenſe of the mighty bleſſing have been 
loſt; and thoſe; ſtrong expreſſions of gratitude which 
it demanded/utterty.extinguiſhed, if there had been 
no mamorial appointed, by: the wiſdom of providence, 
to keep the remembrance of it alive, for the benefit 


I EIT 
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I beliere 
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I believe there is no one perſon here preſent, who 
will not readily enough paſs the ſtricteſt cenſure upon 
their baſe ingratitude, and call them, as indeed they 
were, a rebellious and a ſtiff-· necked people: but let 
alſo every perſon here preſent lay his hand upon bis 
heart, and from his conſcience honeſtly ſay, whether 


upon ſome occaſion or other, through pride or paſſion, 


through prejudice or inattention, h alſo hath not, in 
this reſpect, been a Jeu in his conduct, whatever by 
might have been! in his Wann e | 
Thoſe Nam which have ; — in thi 
diſcourſe will, if they be found juſt, very properly 
ſuggeſt to us two reaſons, which we may ſuppoſe our 
bleſſed Saviour to have had in view when he inſtituted 
this Sacrament. Firſt, the more eſſectual ſpreading 
abroad the knowledge, and the reverence of that re- 
ligion which he preached: and, ſecondly, the conſtant 
keeping up that holy: influence, which his doctrine 
ought to have upon the lives of -thdſe who embraced 
it. Conſidered under theſe views; the »Sacrament is 


far from being, as ſome men call it, a mere arbitrary 


inſtitution. On the © contrary,” it appears to be a 
neceſſary and a kind appointment; worthy of the divine 
wiſdom, and highly beneficial to mankind; intended 
as a relief to the infirmities of human nature, and a 
proviſion for improvement in every grace, For in 
order to make the death of Chriſt a real bleſſing to 
us, it is highly neceſſary that we ſhould join our honeſt 
and ſincere endeavors, to live up to thoſe terms which 
he has laid down in his goſpel. To quicken and 10 
ſtrengthen theſe endeavors, it is neceſſary that we 
ſhould ſeriouſly, and often, ſet our eternal intereſt 
before us. To ſet this in the ſtrongeſt light, it is 
| | neceſlary 
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grateful recollection of what he did and ſuffered for 
us; and for the awakening and preſerving this recol- 
lection, he has appointed certain memorials which 
this Sacrament preſents to our view, and which can- 
not fail to attain the end for which they were deſigned; 
ſo long as we attend to them with a real and affecting 
devotion. And now inſtead of looking out for other 
leſs obvious reaſons, or of enlarging further upon thoſe 
which have been juſt hinted to you, I ſhall, from 
what has already been ſaid, deduce the three follow» 
ing inferences, which ſeem very naturally to preſent 
themſelves to our conſideration. Firſt, that the at- 
tendance upon this ordinance is a duty of perpetual 
obligation: ſecondly, it is alſo of univerſal obligation; 
it is incumbent upon-every Chriſtian: and, thirdly, 
the oftener we do religiouſly attend it, the more ede 
we. r with n nn | 


Firſt; the dow upon this ordinance is a 4 
of perpetual obligation. This appears, not only from 


the reaſons upon which the memorial was appointed, 
but from the form of the inſtitution; do this in remem- 


brance of me. The words carry in them an abſolute 
and unlimited command; there is no period aſſigned 


24a limit to its duration; no time in which it may be 
lawful to deſiſt from it; no exemption for one century 


more than another. The inſtitution was not to take 
place until after his death; until his body had been 
actually broken, and his blood had been actually ſhed 


for us. The buſineſs of it was to keep up the remem- 


brance of a paſt fact, Chriſt's offering himſelf up a 
lacrifice for mankind. So long therefore as we hope 
for the benefits purchaled by that ſacrifice, ſo long 


neceſſary that we ſhould frequently entertain the moſt 
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the remembrance of it will be out duty; and, conſe. 
quently, ſolong we are to obey-tHis inftitution, which 
he made ſor the preſerving that remembrance. - 1 
was in his abſence, when he was removed from them, 


that his diſciples were commanded to remember him: 


upon this abſence the duty is founded; and of courſe, 
while this abſence continues, the feaſon of the duty 
continues alſo. The only place an Scripture which 
ſeems to aſſign any bound to its duration, is that pal. 
ſage of St. Paul, < as often,“ (where be it noted, the 
phraſe, ar often, plainly implies that the duty is of 2 
permanent obligation, and frequently to be repeated, 
41 often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye 
do ſhew the Lord's death until he come. Inti 
mating, that when our Lord does come, this inſtitu- 
tion will be no longer in fore · Whether by this 
coming of our Lord is to be underſtood his ſecond 
coming upon earth, there to reigi with tlie ſaints of 
his kingdom; or his final coming in the clouds of 
heaven with power, and great glory, to the general 
judgment, has not been | aſcertained :—neither kb it, 
indeed, upon this occafion, material to enquire; de- 
cauſe, which ever of them he refets to, the command, 
if it be to expire, cannot have expired ſooner j and 
conſequently, all the intermediate ages between the 
inſtitution and the time of the coming, which ever it 


de, are equally tied down to the obſervance of it. 


Indeed, if St. Paul had been ſilent upon this head, 
chere would yet be no great diflicelty to diſtover how 
far the race of mankind ate bound by this ordinance. 
For whatever weight of obligation àn unlimited lau 
varries with it at the time of its being enacted, the 
- fame it will carry always fo long as the cireumitances, 

| ; oat 
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appt which it was enacted, continue the ſame; be- ; 


cauſe ſo long the reaſons, for which it was firſt eſta- 
liſhed, and the ends which it was originally ordained 
to ſerve, do ſtill fubſiſt in their full force; and conſe- 
quently the means which are ſtill equally neceſſary to 


promotethoſe ends, muſt {till preſerve their uſe; and 


therefore, unleſs the will of the law-giver actually in- 
terpoſes to produce any alteration, that muſt be pre- 
ſumed to continue the ſame alſo. | 


The great, the immediate object which this inſti- 
tution has in view is, to keep up the remembrance of 
the death of Chriſt, and the ineſtimable benefits we 
receive therefrom; and this Sacrament was peculiarly 
appointed to be a memorial for keeping up that re- 
membrance. Was then a memorial neceſſary to that 
generation, who were eye - witneſſes of the fact? And 
have we, from whom time has thrown it ſo many cen- 
turies backward, no occaſion for one? Can the im- 
preſhons, which are conveyed to us by hiſtorical know- 
ledge only, be equally ſtrong with theirs who ſaw him 
act, as no min ever ated; who heard him ſpeak, as 


no man ever ſpoke; and who were preſent at this 


ro event; who beheld his agonies; who ſhared in 
his groans? Or is our memory likely to be more faithful 
in its repreſentations than theirs was, who converſed 
with him after his reſurrection; and who themſelves 
wrought many miracles through faith in his power, 
and in his name? The benefits of his death, are they 
not equially open to every generation? Is not there- 
fore every generation Ant obliged in gratitude to 
remember him who died for them? And conſe- 
quently, are they not equally tied down to obſerve 
2 D d this 
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this inſtitution, the great memorial by. which Chriſt 


In a word, time has hitherto made no Alteration | in 
this duty; whatever force there originally was in the 
command of Chriſt, it remains entire; the reaſons 
upon which it was originally founded, have loſt no 
part of their weight ; the ends which it was ordained 
to ſecure, are ſtill equally important; the will of the 
law-giver has expreſſed no change; his authority has 
ſuffered no diminution; the weakneſſes of mankind 
ſtill call for the ſame aſſiſtance; the grace of the goſpel 
is {till open to all; and ſurely, if all generations ex- 
peR to be equally entitled to its mercy, it is but fit 
that all generations ſhould be equally bound by its 
conditions, 


Secondly; the attendance upon this ordinance is a 
duty of univerſal obligation; it is incumbent upon 
every Chriſtian. I ſhall therefore only remind you, 
that there is, in diſobeying this command, the higheſt 


poſſible inſult offered to Chriſt's authority; the higheſt _ 


ingratitude for all the bleflings his goodneſs has pur- 
'chaſed for us, and the higheſt in injury done to ourſelves. 
The command 1s unlimited with regard to men, as it 
is with regard to times. As no age, ſo no perſon is 
excepted from its obligation; and ſurely where no one 
particular is exempted, every individual is obliged to 
'obey. Let me add, that the ſame reaſoning which 
was uſed to make good the former inference, will in 
every inſtance ſerve equally to ſupport this. It will 
not be neceſſary to ſay more at preſent upon theſe 
1 3 nor ſhall I now detain 2 with what * - 
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ftly offered in ſupport of the third; by ſhewing, that 
the oftener we religiouſly attend upon this ordinance, 
the more fully we comply with Chriſt's inſtitution. 
The reflections which will naturally preſent themſelves 
upon this part of my ſubject will, I think, more pro- 
perly, and perhaps more uſefully, come in at the end 
of this whole argument, than at the cloſe of any one 
particular diſcourſe. 


Conſider, &c. &c. 
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* This do in Remembrance of me. | 


Brro RE we proceed farther in the purſuit of 
this enquiry, it will not be improper to call you back 
for a while, to take a ſhort ſurvey of thoſe ſtages. 
through which we have already paſt. You have ſeen, 
that the true nature of the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper conſiſts in this, that it is a religious, and ſolemn 
partaking of bread and wine, in obedience to the com- 
mand, and according to the appointment of Chriſt, as 
a memorial of his body which was broken, and of his 
blood which vas ſhed, for the remiſſion of ſins. We 
have alſo enlarged on the very important reaſon drawn 
from the natural weakneſſes of mankind, which we may 
modeſtly ſuppoſe our bleſſed Saviour to have had in his 
view when he condeſcended to appoint ſuch a memorial; 
having ſo appointed one, for the keeping up in our 
minds a due ſenſe of what he did and ſuffered for us. 
It was eaſy to obſerve, that this rite, which he ordained 
for that.purpoſe, is, and muſt be, of perpetual and 
univerſal obligation; that every Chriſtian, - in every 
age, is, by his inſtitution, equally tied down to do 
this, which he then commanded in remembrance of 
him, 


what advantages to us a diligent attendance upon this 
ſervice is fitted to produce; and what diſpoſitions of 
mind it is neceflary that we can with us whenever 
we approach his table. 


Firſt, then, to do this in remembrance of Chriſt, 
implies, in the ſtricteſt and moſt literal ſenſe of the 
words, a ſolemn and ſerious recollection of his death 
and paſſion; the calling home to our minds the full 
ſenſe of all which he did and ſuffered for us; the making 
this great event preſent to us; the keeping it ſtrongly, 
and conſtantly in our view, until thoſe reflections which 
it is fitted to awaken, have made a firm and laſting im- 


& * 
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gueſts, unchangeable and familiar to our hearts. 


From this ſolemn ſcene of meditation on the tor- 
ments which he endured, the mind of a Chriſtian will 
be naturally led, with a becoming earneſtneſs, to en- 
quire from what cauſe theſe amazing ſufferings pro-, 
ceeded; and what it was that called forth the only be- 
gotten Son of God to appear under circumſtances ſo 
diſadvantageous and afflicting? He, who his Father 
hath appointed heir of all things, and who upholdeth 
all things by the word of his power, how came he to 
be reduced to fuch weakneſs? The expreſs image of 
his perſon, and the brightneſs of his glory, why was 
he thus fignally clothed with contempt and ſhame ? 
The anſwer of his own undiſſembling heart will con- 
| | vince 
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him. It will therefore be both natural and expedient 
to enquire, what is implied in our doing this in re- 
membrance of him; that by ſeeing what particular 


this command will reach to, we may be the better 
enable to judge what it is which he requires of us; 


preſſion upon our thoughts, and are become our fixed 


FEE 


as an atonement for it. When to this jult apprehen. 


- which force themſelves upon him from the terrors of 


of this unhappy proſpect, the ſacrifice of his Redeemer, 


devout acknowledgement which heowes to Chriſt, who 


_ diſtinguiſh it ſo vaſtly above all others; it will fill his 
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vince him, that Chriſt was reviled only for our ſakes, 
and ſmitten only for our tranſgreſſions; and thereſore, 
the ſame heart will inſtru& him that the precept, © do 
* this in remembrance of me,“ does, in the ſecond 
place, ſtrongly ſuggeſt to him the utmoſt abhorrence 
of fin, the deepeſt ſenſe of that guilt which appeared 
ſo heinous in the eyes of God, that nothing leſs than 
the blood of his only begotten Son could be accepted 


ſion of the guilt of fin, he has alſo added the motives 


its puniſhment; when to the influence of a religious 
ſhame, he has alſo added the feelings of his tear; when 
he at once reflects upon his many provocations, and 
looks forward to that vengeance which the juſtice of 
God might lead him to expect for them; in the midſt 


the blood which alone could expiate his guilt; the body 
which bore the weight of his puniſhment, will ſoon re- 
mind him both of the danger he has eſcaped, and the 
deliverance which lies open for him. And under this 

view the remembrance of Chriſt will repreſent to him, 
thirdly, the infinite goodneſs and mercy of God, in 
providing this ſacrifice for him, and the vaſt debt of 


offered himſelf up for mankind; it will paint the great- 
neſs of the bleſſing in the ſtrongeſt colors; it will call 
up to his memory thoſe important circumſtances which 


imagination with the glories of eternity, until he is 
wrapt up in worider, and breaks forth into praiſe, and 
the bright flame > a Ir e is net in 
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Warmed with- theſe pious ſentiments; aſtoniſhed 
at his danger, and exulting in his deliverance; over- 
powered by goodneſs, and melting with love, it is 
ſcarce poſhble that he thould ſtop here. The remem- 
brance of Chriſt will ſoon carry him farther, and will 
inſtruct him, in the fourth place, that the belt ex- 
preſſion of gratitude, is a ready and a willing obe- 
dience: in this obedience, therefore, it will ſtrongly 
excite him to exert himſelf; it will fill him with a 
holy horror of fin; it will mightily aſſiſt him to re- 
nounce his tranſgreſſions; ; it will arm him with pious 
and ſober reſolutions; it will enable him to caſt out 
the accurſed thing, and to tear it from his heart, until 
he has, by degrees, new-faſhioned all the powers of his 
ſoul; until he has with cheerfulneſs embraced all the 
terms of the goſpel; until he is aſtoniſhed at the great- 
nels of the mercy, compared with the eaſineſs of the 
conditions, and until he has worked himſelf upnot only 
to diligence, but to a delight in his commandments! 


In this happy frame of temper, when the bitterneſs 
of repentance has begun to loſe its ſting, and the 
beauty of virtue to put on a more inviting apparel; 
when reaſon has for a while tried and exerted its own 
ſtrength, and the wildneſs of appetite has, in ſome few ; 
inſtances, confeſſed its power; even in this weak eſſay 
towards a more compleat obedience; this beginning 
of labor towards perfection; the remembrance of 
Chriſt ſolicits with the moſt-pleaſing hopes; it pre- 
ſents the moſt preſſing encouragements; it opens to 
the eye of faith not indeed a full view, but a moſt in- 
viting proſpe of thoſe glories which ſhall be revealed; 
and having ſo done, it ſuggeſts to him, in the fifth 
q Place, with how juſt a confidence he may modeſtly 
; rely ' 
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rely upon the mercy of his Redeemer; with how 

earneſt endeavors he ought to make himſelf a fit 
object of it; with what ſtrong hopes he may. aflure 
himſelf of pardon for the paſt, and of aſſiſtance for the 
future; and what a lively faith he ought to entertain 
from the experience of his mercy, that having once 
broken through the chains of ſatan, he never can, but 
through his own fault, be again made ſubject to them. 
The affiſtance he has already received hath enabled 
him to make one victory; and the ſame grace which 
made him a conqueror, will be not only ſufficient if he 
be not wanting to himſelf, but Song to "Rep him ſo. 


Cloathed in this divine armor; ſecure in the 
protection, and ſtrengthened by the grace of his 
Redeemer, his courage increaſed, and his dangers 
abating, the fame remembrance of Chriſt will engage 
him to advance with boldneſs into the aſſemblies of 
the faithful; to declare to. the world, whoſe diſciple 
he is; what banners he fights under, and into whoſe 
ſervice he has inliſted himſelf as the Captain of his 
falvation. Far from denying the ſufferings of his 
Maſter, his whole glory is now in confeſſing and fol- 
| lowing his crucified Saviour; far from being ſhocked 
by his ignominious death, his hope, his boaſt, is in 
= triumph of his reſurrection! To his death he 
- owes the atonement of all his guilt ; from his reſur- 
rection he is aſſured of the whole reward of his obe. 
dience. In this ſituation, why ſhould he not proclaim 
the benefits of his redemption? Why ſhould he not 
take every opportunity of ſhewing the Lord's death 
until he come? Why ſhould he not glory in pro- 
feſling himſelf a member of that body, whereof Chrilt, 
who by his death hath brought lite and immortality 
to light,! is che head? 5 

And 
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And having now happily incorporated him into that 
body, whereof Chriſt has declared himſelf the head, 
I ſhall mention but one thing mo1e, which the com- 
mand in my text, do this in remembrance of. me,” 
cannot fall to impreſs upon his mind by the ſtrongeſt 
motives. Having once declared himſelf a member of 
that body, he cannot but look upon all Chriſtians as 
being equally members of the ſame body; to be all 
fellow members with himſelf; and therefore he muſt 


have the ſame tender feeling for them, as the natural 
members of his own body have one for another. This 


is ſo concluſive an argument for univerſal remembrance, 
that I ſhall not trouble you with others, which may 
be drawn to the ſame purpoſe with very great ſtrength 
from this inſtitution. I ſhall only add, that as in the 
beginning of this diſcourſe we have ſeen the firſt dawn 


of repentance, opening in a ſincere mind, under the 
influence of thoſe motives which the precept in my 
text very properly ſuggeſts; ſo. in its farther progreſs 


we may obſerve it, under the ſame influence, melting 
into gratitude and ripening into obedience, ſtill gra- 
dually advancing in the purſuit of virtue, until its 


faith becomes enlivened, its hope purified, and the 


full beauty of the moſt exalted charity (that love, 
| which i is only inferior to the love of God, and which 


proceeds from it,) comes in at laſt to adorn the ſociety | 


of her ſiſter graces. 


Having thus ſhewa what particulars the precept in 
my text ſeems very fairly to imply, it will be perhaps 
natural to aſk, whether all this is neceſſarily to be at- 
tended to upon every occaſion; whether the ſeyeral 
motives which the denne of Chriſt ſuggeſt ta 
Ps, are ſo cloſe! y interwoven with our duty, and ſo 

much 
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much a part of it, that without taking them diſtinQly 

into our conſideration we do not fulfil his command? 
To this I ſhall for the preſent give this ſhort anſwer; 
that the more of them we take into our view, and the 
oftener and the more ſeriouſly we ponder upon them, 
the more advantage we ſhall, in all probability, receiye 
from ſuch contemplations; and the more ſtrongly they 
will co-operate to increaſe our growth, and to quicken 
our improvement in the ways of virtue. A good man, 
therefore, will not be over ſolicitous about the reſult 
of this queſtion, becauſe the ſincerity of his heart will 
incite him to grow daily in grace, and to labor till 
onward to perfection: and to a bad man, it is need- 
leſs to anſwer it, becauſe he does not aim at perfec- 
tion at all. The moſt he can flatter himſelf with from 
the ſtingineſs of his virtue is, that poſſibly he may ſuc- 
ceed ſo far by his nice ceconomy, as to eſcape puniſh. 
ment; but he cannot hope for, indeed he does not 
look for, reward. | | 


Inſtead, therefore, of detaining you any longer upon 
this part of my ſubject, I ſhall chooſe rather to take 
notice of two very contrary opinions, which have pre- 
vailed with regard to this inſtitution. Some there are 
who will tell you, that there is no advantage at all to 
be reaped by complying with it; others again con- 
tend, that all the advantages of the Chriſtian religion 
are conveyed by and through it : ſome, that it is an 
unmeaning rite, a uſeleſs ceremony, the offspring of our 
mere arbitrary will and pleaſure; others, that all the wor 

es of the goſpel flow from it, and are derived under 

it.. It will be therefore highly proper to throw toge- 
ther ſome farther thoughts upon what has been already 
advanced in this diſcourſe, which may be of uſe to us 
bk 
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in forming our judgment, whether either, or which 
of theſe opinions is well founded. ES 


In counting over the motives to a good life, which 
the remembrance of Chriſt would naturally ſuggeſt 
to our conſideration, I purpoſely choſe to meaſure 
their good effects, not by the influence which they 
might be ſuppoſed to have upon an innocent mind, 
but upon a repenting ſinner; one who had unhappily 
ſtrayed from the paths of religion, but was now, by 
the grace of God, ſeriouſly deſirous to return into 


them. And this I choſe to do, not only becauſe all 


are ſinners; 'and the firſt ſtep to the beſt life is gene- 
rally begun with repentance for what is paſt, but be- 
cauſe whatever kind effects ſuch conſiderations were 
able to produce, where the power of cuſtom and evil 
habits had taken poſſeſſion of the heart, and prejudiced 
it gun them, muſt neceſſarily be ſuppoſed to carry 
greater force where the bias of the mind was happily 
preſerved entire, and the cauſe of virtue was to be 
pleaded in the court of innocence. However expe- 
rience has convinced us, that there are few ſuch courts 
to plead in; we have all failed in our duty, and upon 
ſuch a footing, repentance muſt be our firſt ſtage to 
virtue. How then ſhall we be invited to repent? As 
ve are free beings, we muſt not be compelled; as we 
are reaſonable beings, we may be perſuaded. Thoſe 
various motives which the death of Chriſt preſents to 
our view, are the ſtrongeſt materials out of which to 
work ſuch a perſuaſion. The fear of puniſhment; the 
hope of reward; the ſhame of guilt; the beauty of 
virtue; the over-flowings of gratitude, and the efforts 
of love: theſe are the arguments which carry the moſt 
. n, and which cannot fail to engage 
the 
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the heart, which is once prevailed upon to give them 
a fair reception. The true reaſon therefore why they 
fo often prove ineffectual is, becauſe we ſo ſeldom 
ſpare them our attention; and muſt it not therefore 
be a great bleſſing to us, to have our attention fre. 
_ quently rouzed and fixed upon them? Is it no ad. 
vantage to us, that by obeying one-eaſy command we 
are ſure to have all theſe incentives to virtue preſented 
to our view, and ſet ſtrongly before us? That ſince 
we cannot hope for new motives to virtue, we are ne- 
ceſſarily awakened, upon particular occaſions, ſeriouſly 
to review and conſider thoſe which we are in poſſeſſion 
of already; that the remembrance of our Redeemer 


is become ſo eſſential a part of our duty; that we are 


not to depend for that remembrance, merely on the 
written relation and the bare ſtory of a fact; but we 
have his ſufferings actually preſent to our view by 
ſymbols. We ſce in the memorials which he has ap- 
pointed, his body broken, and his blood ſhed for us; 
the ſigns which he has appointed are ſtrong and ex- 


preſſive; they convey to us not only the nature of what 
he ſuffered, but the end for which he did it; and that 


in ſuch a manner, that he who frequently and ſeriouſly 
attends upon the Lord's Supper, cannot but preſerve 


in his mind a vigorous and laſting remembrance of his 


death and paſſion; and he who takes care to preſerve 
that remembrance as he ought to do uppermoſt in his 
heart, will not eaſily give up the guard of his virtue, 
nor fall into habitual fin. 


We ſee then how weakly thoſe perſons conclude, 


who look upon this duty as an unmeaning, uſeleſs 
impoſition. We ſee how cloſe a connection there is 


between the ſigns appointed, and the thing intended 


to 
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to be pointed out. How naturally they recal to our 
memory the death and paſſion of Chriſt; and how 
naturally the remembrance of his death renews in our 
thoughts all thoſe meditations which have a direct 
tendency to promote the practice of virtue! Theſe 
are advantages of the moſt important weight; they do 
not ariſe from fancy, nor depend upon long argu- 
ments; they are founded in the nature of things; they 
are ſtrong and ſohd; they are permanent and fixed, 
and lead us directly to the improvement of all thoſe 
graces which are the happineſs of a man, and the glory 
and perfection of a Chriftian | 


With regard therefore to any more enlarged opi- 


nion, if any man can perſuade himſelf that greater 


bleſſings, and of another kind, are inſeperably annexed 
to this rite, I ſhall not take upon me to contradi& him. 
The greater the benefits are which are ſuppoſed to 
flow from any one act of obedience, the greater en- 
couragement there will certainly be to perform it; 
but then proportionably the greater clearneſs there 
ſhould be in thoſe promiſes which are ſuppoſed to have 
fixed thoſe benefits to it, becauſe proportionably the 
danger will be the greater if he be deceived by them. 
The greateſt bleſſing which we can poſſibly receive at 
the hands of God himſelf, is eternal happineſs ; the 
condition upon which this is founded, is obedience 
to all his commandments. The remembrance of the 
death of Chriſt will ſupply. us with all thoſe motives 
which are, in their nature, beſt fitted to keep up and 
cheriſh in-us ſuch an obedience. The Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper was appointed to ſupport and re- 
new that remembrance, and to awaken in us the live- 
lieſt ſenſe of the — which i it lays upon us, to 
Improve 
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Improve in every virtue. What now is there that can 
more directly tend to our benefit; to the ſtrengthen. 


ing us in every grace here, in order to conduct us to 
glory hereafter? If, therefore, there be any expreſs 
declaration in Scripture, that greater benefits are en- 


tailed upon this duty, every good man will receive 


ſuch a promiſe with joy, and will cheerfully encourage 
his hopes with it. But until that promiſe is produced, 
let no man build upon groundleſs expectations, nor 
flatter himſelf that either this, or any other inſtitution, 
can carry him to heaven by any other method, than 
his ſincere endeavors to live up to thoſe conditions 
which the great author and finiſher of our faith has 
ſealed with his blood, and preſcribed in his goſpel, 
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1 CoxinTHIANs, Ch. xi. Ver. 29. 


For be that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and 
drinketh Damnation to himſelf, not * the 
Lord's Body. 


Hai AVING proved at large in my three foregoing- 
diſcourſes, wherein the true nature of the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper conſiſts; having ſhewn that the 
end for which it was originally appointed, was the 


remembrance of Chriſt; and having conſidered how 


far, in the way of a memorial, this Sacrament is ne- 
ceſſary to promote that end: how ſtrong therefore the 
obligation lies upon every diſciple of Chriſt to fre- 
quent this ſervice, and what thoſe real advantages are 
which a ſerious and diligent attendarſce- upon it is 
fitted to produce in the minds of every good Chriſtian. 
| come now to examine what may be the cauſe of ſo 
ſtrange a backwardneſs in ſome, and ſo ſcrupulous a 
nicety in others, with regard. to this duty; and why 
thoſe, who are the moſt conſtant in proclaiming the 
great benefits which are to be conveyed by it, ſhould | 
yet ſhew the moſt remarkable caution-in approaching 
the Lord's table, and diſcover the rms fears in 
their attendance at it. a | 
The 
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The following diſcourſe is intended for the "I 
thoſe truly pious Chriſtians, who have alatmed then. m. 
ſelves with very terrible notions of the Sacrament of ter 
the Lord's Supper j and who from ſcruples purely re- th 
OC 
thi 


ligious, have been prevailed upon to abſtain from that 
ſervice, the only deſign of which is to lead them on 
to the higheſt improvements in religion. As to the 


| 1 weak, and inſolent excuſes with which ſome men 
li [1 affect to cover over tlie neglect of this duty, they are in 
Ei far from coming within my preſent purpoſe: they who pa 
1 have the confidence to offer them, are at the fame tha 
FS | Moment confcions how very ill they are grounded; we 
and however they may ſerve to ſilence the modeſty as 
of thoſe who think themſelves obliged to aſk the quel. the 
tion, are, in fact, but a freſh addition to their guilt, ſtil 
and a new proof of their wretched condition. But all 
to thoſe fincere minds which I have already deſcribed, hac 
common humanity, as well as religion, will prompt wa 
us to lend our aſſiſtance, not only to point out the ſo 
end of their journey, but to clear the roads which lead che 
to it; to remove the thorns which obſtruct their view; tho 
and to ſmooth all thoſe rough ſteps which deter then the 
from attempting a paſſage through them. the 
e ag whe 1520 EM the 
The real unaffected caſe of fach perſons is this: the 
they are abundantly ſenſible of the obligation, and of to 
the importance of this duty, but they think that fot ing 
that very reaſon they cannot be too cautious how they int. 
venture to perform it; they tremble under the appre- wit 


henſions of being guilty of the body and blood of the 

Lord, and of eating and drinking their own damnz- 

tion; and the danger of receiving unworthihy, appea3 

to them ſo great, that they really think it their bel 
c courſe to abſtain entirely, and not to receive at all 
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Whateyer force there is in this way of arguing, it 
Paul ſays in this chap- 
ter, whereof my text is a It will be neceſlary, 
therefore, to conſider his whole argument upon this 
occaſion, in order to diſcover how far it will ſupport 
thoſe ſcruples which have been raiſed upom ĩt. 


Let us then conſider what thoſe circumſtances were 


in the church of Corinth, which gave occaſion for this 


part of the Epiſtle. Now it appears, in the firſt place, 
that at the early preaching of the goſpel many Jews. 
were brought over to the religion of Chriſt, as well 
as many Gentiles. Theſe Jewiſh converts, though 

they embraced the doctrine of Chriſtianity, continued 

ſtill extremely tenacious of the law of Moſes, and of 
all thoſe cuſtoms which were either ordained by it, or 
had grown up under it. And, as the Lord's Supper 
was inſtituted immediately after the Paſchal Supper, 
ſo in celebrating this inſtitution of our Saviour, they 
choſe. to. adhere, as cloſe as they could, to thoſe me- 
thods which they had uſed to obſerve in celebrating, 
their own paſloyer. With this view, they brought 
their proviſions into the common aſſembly; they ate 
the Lord's Supper as a part of their food; they divided 
themſelyes into different companies; and ſome feaſted 
to an intemperate exceſs, while others were languiſh- 
ing with hunger. —This dividing the publick afſembly 
into ſeparate parties; this mixing the Lord's Supper 
with their ordinary meal; this uncharitableneſs to the 
poor, and this intemperance in the rich, are the abuſes 
which St. Paul ſets himſelf to reform. And what me- 
thod does he take to reform them? Does he ſhew 


+ them the ſinfulneſs and immorality of their conduct? 


Does he threaten them with that everlaſting anguiſh 
E e which 
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which they were to look upon as the undyoidable con- | 


ſequence of ſo heavy a guilt? Does he throw into 
their full view thoſe terrors of the Lord, which upon 
other occaſions he deſcribes ſo ſtrongly? Does he 
even remind them, that pride, and uncharitableneſs, 
and drunkenneſs, are works of the fleſh; and that 
whoſoever goes on and continues in them, Tall never 
inherit the kingdom of heaven? —PFar from it: he 
never once mentions a ſyHable of all this! but he draws 
his whole argument from the inſtitution itfelf; and 
reaſons only from the unſuitableneſs of this behavior 
to that ſolemn purpoſe for which they profeſſed to be 
aſſembled. Inſtead of denouncing the full vengeance 
of God againſt them, he only denounces (what we 
indeed tranſlate damnation, but what in the original 
ſignifies) a judgment;, and what that judgment is, we 
find explained by him in the next verſe, where he de- 
| ſcribes it to be bodily weakneſs, or ſickneſs, or death; 
and even this judgment, he tells us, is inflicted only 
as à means to terrify and to reform offenders: for, 
| ſays he, if we would judge ourſelves, we ſhould not be 
judged ; but when we are judged, we are chaſtened f 
the Lord. And why are we chaſtened? The very 
next words will inform us; that we ſhould not he con- 
demned with the world. So that even this temporal 
puniſhment was, in St. Paul's opinion, to be conſi- 


dered only as the kind ſeverity of a wiſe tutor; ne · 


ceſſary indeed to bring us up to a better behavior, but 
by that better behavior as ſurely avoided. 


Beyond all doubt, if St. Paul had intended to alarm 
the Corinthians with all thoſe terrors which the Eng- 
liſh word damnation ſtrictiy implies, he very well knew 
how to paint them in much — colors than ny 
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dere choſen to make uſe-of. But the truth is, in this 


- whole paſſage he never once argues from the nature 


of thoſe fins which he reproves, but his whole argu - 
ment is ſingly, and entirely drawn from the nature of 
the Sacrament ; he does not once ſay that pride, and 
uncharitableneſs, and drunkenneſs, are great and 
enormous vices; but only marks out the great incon» 
ſiſtence of ſuch indulgencies, with the profeſſed in, 
tention and purpoſe of their meeting. To this end, 
he begins with repeating the whole inſtitution, telling 
them, that the account which he now gives of it, is 
what he received of the Lord; and the very fame with 
that which he Had already delivered to them. And as 
the Corinthians in particular had behaved very inde- 
cently,” both in the eating part, and in the drinking; 
ſo it is remarkable, that he only, of all the writers on 
this ſubject, has added in the cloſe of beth parts of 
the inſtitution, this do in remembrance of me: ſtrongly 
reminding them, that both the bread was to be eaten, 
and the wine to be drank, not for the uſes of bodily 
refreſhment; not as a part of their ordinary entertain- 
ment; not in private parties; not in ſelect companies: 

but /ointly; in a religious and ſolemn manner, as me- 


morials of the body and blood of Chriſt. Far as often 


(fays he,) as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye 
do ſhew the Lord's death until be come : * ot 
partaking of bread and wine in one joint ſociety of all 


preſent, diſtinguiſhing both from their common uſe 


for hunger and thirſt; and conſidering both in no 


ther manner than as repreſenting the body and blood 
of Chriſt, you do openly declare your faith in a cry- 


cified Saviour; you publiſh to the world, that you are 
determined to be the diſciples of him only; and that 
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of eternal life and 'falvation. Wherefore, (that is, 
having already proved, that to ſhew this was the in- 
tention of this Sacrament, it follows, ) whoſcever ſhall 
eat this bread, and drink this cup of the Lord unwor. 


_ thily ; in a way not ſuitable to this inſtitution; not 


diſtinguiſhing both as memorials of his body and 


| blood; but taking them as he would take bread and 
wine at any common feaſt; '/hall be guilty of the body 


and blood of the Lord. He is ſo far from remembring 
Chriſt, and doing him honor according to his inſti- 
tution, that he is actually offering the higheſt in- 
dignity to that body and blood, whereof the bread 
and wine were ordained to be memorials. But let a 
man examine himſelf; let him tty his own heart by the 


plain rule of this inſtitution, and { fo, (not and then, as 


we are tov often apt to explain it; not /o, in point of 
time, but /o,) in conformity to the inſtitution, and in 
a manner ſuitable to it, ier him eat of that bread, and 
drink of that cup. For he that eateth and drinketh un- 
eworthily, in a manner not ſuitable to the ends of it, 
not making a due difference between what the Apoſtle 
calls the Logd's body, and the food which is taken to 
gratify our natural appetites, eateth and drinketh dam- 
nation to himſelf. And why? Becauſe he does not 
make that difference which the very nature of the or- 
dinance requires; he takes no care to do that which 


St. Faul, in the next wn nin e ou Lord's 
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Conſidered in this light; the Apoſtle's gt 


appears ſtrong and conſiſtent; and the concluſion 
which he-draws from it, is highly natural and proper; 
*wwhertfore, my brethren, when: ye come ty 
tarry one for another; and iF any man hunger, det his 
2 MY 2 = 4 | eat 


er to eat, 
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eat at home, that ye come not together unto condemnation. 
As if he had ſaid, For ſhame, my brethren, do not 
e act thus! Do not divide yourſelves into parties; nor 
meet at the Lord's Supper as at a common enter- 
« tainment!—but remember, that the demands of 
hunger and thirſt are beſt anſwered at your own 
e homes! When you, meet upon this ſolemn occaſion, 
“ you profeſſedly meet for the purpoſes of religion: 
take care therefore that your demeanor there be 
« anſwerable to thoſe purpoſes. Examine every one 
© his own heart by that inſtitution which you pretend 
* to: obey; and having approved yourſelves in that 

point, let your whole behavior ſhew, that you al- 
* ways have in view the great end for which yau are 

© aſſembled. Let it appear, that your chief purpoſe 


« js the remembrance'of Chriſt; the declaring to the 
e world- that grateful ſenſe which you retain of his 


+ death; and your truſt in the benefits which you 
* hope for, from what he did and ſuffered for you, 
« So long as you behave in this manner, you will be 
e ſure to _ the puniſament which I have men- 
66 tioned. 3», 


-. wal — therefore, from che whole tenor of this 
argument, very clearly to follow, that in the want of 


theſe diſpoſitions, in a behavior contrary to that which 
the inſtitution paints out; and in that only conſiſts 
whatever is comprehended by St. Paul, under the 
phraſe of eating and drinking unworthily; and con- 


ſequently, whoſoever eateth and drinketh in a manner, 


and with a frame of mind ſuitable to the inſtitution, 


in a ſolemn and ſerious remembrance of Chriſt, till 


keeping up the difference between this religious fealt 


and every other entertainment, and with an humble 
and 


« 
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and lively gratitude endeavoring to ſhew forth hi 
death until he come; he certainly is not one of thoſe 
who come together unto condemnation: he certainly 
cannot, in the Apoſtle's ſenſe, be ſaid to perform this 
one duty unworthily, however r he may be 
in many other reſpece g. 


For it will, nne ve eee dom deve 


in his denunciation. He does not ſay, (as the objec. 
tion ſeems to ſuppoſe,) whoſoever is unworthy to eat 
of this bread, and to drink of this cup, and yet pre. 
fum-s to partake of both; but he ſays, Mhoſcever eateth 


this bread, and drinketh this cup unworthily, ſhall be 


guilty of the body and blood of the Lord, Now, ſurely, 
the ideas which theſe two different expreſſions convey 
to us, however nearly they ſeem to be related, are yet 
far from being the ſame. A man, for inſtance, may 
de utterly unworthy to have the honor of being the 


the King's gueſt; and yet, if the King ſhould pleaſe 


to call him up to his table, it is not impoſſible but a 
plain underſtanding, and an unfeigned modeſty, may 
enable him to behave very worthily at it. The Cen- 
turion in the goſpel, and the woman of Canaan, were 
extremely ſenfible how unworthy they were of the 
favors which they ſolicited; and yet the ſucceſs which 
| Attended both their petitions proves, that our bleſſed 
Saviour accepted the ſincere humility of their hearts, 
and that, in his eye, they were far from preſenting 
their ſeveral addreſſes to him unworthily. : 


When we fay a man is unworthy of ſuch a place, 


we imply, that there is in him a want of ſome merit, a 
| deficiency 


light, if, in the ſecond place, we proceed a little far. 
her, and conſider the manner in which'St. Paul uſhers 
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deficiency in ſome qualification neceſſary to ſupport 


the dignity of that office. When we ſay a man be- 


haves unworthily in ſuch a place, we always imply 
ſome acquired fault; ſome meanneſs in his moral cha- 
rater, which not only prevents his anſwering, but 
leads him to abuſe the ends of his power. In the 


former caſe, there is ſuppoſed an abſence (and perhaps 


an involuntary abſence,) of ſome particular degrees of 


fitneſs: in the latter caſe, the fault is entirely volun- 
tary; the man unfits himſelf, and inſtead of adding 


to the publick happineſs by the ſtation in which he is 
placed, he proſtitutes his dignity tothe deſtruQion of 
it. The ideas, therefore, which are conveyed by theſe 
two forms of expreſſion, though at firſt they ſeem to 


de cloſely allied, are in truth widely diſtant; they 
do not of neceſſity ſo much as include one another. 


For a man of the moſt ſhining talents, however worthy 


| he may appear to be made a magiſtrate, may yet be- 


have as. a magiſtrate very unworthily ; becauſe the 
moſt ſhining talents may be, and often are, perverted 
to very bad uſes. On the other hand, a man who for 
want of many qualifications, may appear unworthy to 
fill that high ſtation, may yet be far from behaving 
unworthily in it; becauſe a ſerious diffidence of him- 
ſelf, and diligent Integrity, (both of which are in 
every man's power,) may bear him up in the purſuit 
of thoſe, meaſures which were the end of his appoint- 
ment. | 


However therefore a man may, be, in the common 
uſe of the word, unworthy to approach the Lord's 
table; yet if he appears there with an heart fincerely 
penitent; if with a lively. gratitude he eats of -that 


nds and drinks of that cup, as memorials of the 
body 
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body and blood of Chriſt, ſhewing, as far as in him 
N lies, the Lord's death until he come; there certainly 
is nothing in St. Paul's whole argument which ſhould 
deter ſuch a man from attending at this ſervice: > no- 
thing that ſhould mark him out as one of thoſe who 
come together unto condemnation. He certainly 


does, in the Apoſtle” s ſenſe, diſcern the Lord's body; 


and therefore may be allowed to hope, that in the ſame 
ſenſe he does not eat and drink unworthily; and con- 
ſequently cannot be ſaid, in the ſame ſenſe, to eat and 
drink en to himſelf. 


Thus far 1 hive conſidered this ſcruple only with 
| regard to that paſſage of St. Paul, whereon it is ſaid 
to be grounded; and I believe it will be found, that 
according to the faireſt rules of reaſoning, there is 

nothing in that whole paſſage ſufficient to ſupport it. 
Let us now conſult the common notions of mankind 
in the caſe of other duties of a fimilar nature, which 
they have been accuſtomed' to view with fewer pre- 
judices; and let their impartial judgment in them guide 
our ſentiments in this matter. To this purpoſe, let 


me inſtance in the duty of prayer, which though it be 


in the ſtricteſt ſenſe a natural duty, yet ſo far as it is 
made, by ſpecial appointment, the means of convey- 
ing the divine bleſſings to us, and the condition upon 
which we ſhall receive them, may be alſo conſidered 
as an inſtituted duty. Now we all know, that the 
very nature of prayer calls for an earneſt and ſolemn 


devotion; and he who performs it without that devo. 


tion, muſt perform 1 it unworthily. 


Shalll therefore, becauſe my body is torn with pain, 
or my heart is diſtrated with doubt; ; or becauſe from 
any 
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any other diſtreſs'I cannot recollect my thoughts, or 
keep my mind from roving, ſhall I in the ſincerity of 
my anguith be forbid to make my addrefles to God? 
Maſt I wait, until by a long train of diſcipline I have 
ſo entirely fubdued my imagination, that while Fam 
pouring forth the meditations of my heart, no ſingle 
fancy ſhall dare to ſtart up and interrupt them! 


Take the fame duty in another light. The prayer 


Lord: but what wicked are they, whoſe prayer is ſo? 
Not ſurely they who, whatever their former life has 
been, do ſincerely, though imperfeQly, repent of their 
ſins, and both reſolve and begin to forſake them. 
Muſt I therefore, becauſe 1 have mis-ſpent my day, 
however deeply and heartily I regret it, not dare to 
implore pardon at night for my guilt? Muſt I not 
preſume to offer up the firſt fruits of my repentance, 
becauſe the whole field is not yet ripe, nor fitted for 
the harveſt? Muſt I wait until I have gone through 
all the ſtages of repentance, before I can venture to 


alone it can be compleated? Muſt I be ſure that Iam 
already perfect, before I can, without new guilt, beg 


reſt aſſured, that the ſame God, whom, though [ but 
juſt begin to ſerve him ſincerely, will pity my infir- 
mities; that he will ſtrengthen my weakneſs; that he 
will cheriſh my obedience; that he will inflame my 
love?” © 


Aſk now the ſame queſtions with regard to reading 
the Scriptures; attending to uſeful diſcourſes; indulg- 


ing our moſt ſerious meditations, or any other method 
which 
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of Almighty God to make me ſo? Or rather, may I not 


ol the wicked is, we all know, an abomination to the 


kneel down and ſupplicate for that grace, by which 
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which either by its natural fitneſs, or by divine ap. 
pointment, may be beſt expected to awaken our de. 
vouteſt thoughts, and to prepare us for the moſt holy 
xeſolutions. —The common ſenſe of mankind will, in 
every one of theſe caſes, anſwer, that we cannot em. 
drace ſuch methods too ſoon; that however imperfedt 
our firſt attempt may be, when they are once ripened 
into habit, time itſelf will ſtrengthen them; the grace 
of God will improve them z and if we be not wanting 
to ourſelves, the mercy of God will accept them for 
the ſake of him, whom in this Sacrament we are par- 
ticularly called upon to remember; who himſelf bore 
our infirmities, and who now ſitteth at the right-hand 
of God to make interceſſion for us, even Jeſus Chriſt 
our Saviour! #5 1 


Io whom with the Father, Ne. 
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poſed to carry in them any diſcouragement 
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SERMON XLI. 
Vo. v. SACRAMENT. 
1 Cokix THAN, Ch. xi. Ver. 29. 


For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and 
drinketh Damnation to himſelf, not diſcerning the 


Lord's Body. 


From theſe words, I took occaſion laſt Sunday 
to conſider very largely the force of thoſe ſcruples, 
which have unhappily deterred many pious Chriſtians 
from attending at the Sacrament of the Lord's Sup- 
per; and which are all declared to be founded on 
what St. Paul ſays in this epiſtle. Give me leavenow 
to reſume the ſubject, and to examine it afreſh, though 
in ſomewhat a different manner. 


That many perſons of ſincere and unfeigned piety 
have been often tempted to abſtain from this ſervice; 
that many in their attendance at it have been diſtract- 
ed by fears and ſcruples, fo far at leaſt as to fall ſhort 
of that peace and comfort to their minds which they 
hoped for from a proper performance of it: theſe are 
matters of fact too notorious to be diſputed; and they 
are alſo matters of complaint too ſerious to be neglected. 


"The inftitution itſelf, the words in which our bleſſed 


Saviour ordained this rite, cannot ſo much as be ſup- 
which 
might 
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might come between a good mind, and the proper 
and regular obſervance of this duty. If St. Pau!'; 
argument (in this epiltle, whereof my text is a part,) 
was fairly laid open in my laſt diſconrſe, there ſeems 
nothing to ariſe from the whole, or any part of it, 
which ſhould either weaken the hopes, or leſſen the 
joys of a ſincere Chriſtian, who, in his ſolemn 
proaches to the Lord's table, devoutly and thankfully 
declares his remembrance of his great 2 
And yet, upon one or two ſentences in this epiſtle, 
({eparately taken, and without regard to their general 
connection,) have unhappily been founded all thoſe 
fears, and doubts, and ſcruples, which the perverſe- 
neſs of ſome, and the weakneſs of others, have em- 
ployed to turn this ſacrifice of praiſe and thankſgiving, 
into all the horrors of ſuperſtition and deſpair. 


— 


5 the words made uſe of in our Engliſh 
tranſlation, do not preciſely correſpond with St. Paul's 
ideas. They neither diſtinQly determine the bounds 
of his meaning, nor exactly anſwer the full force of 

his reaſoning. The word damnation, is of a very 
dreadful ſound, and carries with it a moſt ſhocking 
impreſſion: the word unwortbily is, at beſt, of very 
doubtful and equivocal meaning; and the word ex- 
mine, may be eaſily extended fo far, as to contain 
many particulars which are not neceſſarily included 
in it. By joining therefore the full force of all theſe 
terrors together; by ringing the changes an all theſe 
boding ſounds; and by multiplying their diſmal 
ecchoes at the beginning, the middle, and the end of 
every ſentence, there has been formed ſuch a deſtruc- 
tive league of union, ſuch a conſpiracy againſt the 
* and the hope of virtue, at will be too 5 
Ft fo 
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found an overmateh for a modeſt timid mind, and 
ſuch as the moſt determined ee n | 
will not eaſily get over. | 


| | How this bath come.to pals is, perhaps, at preſent, 
of ſmall moment to ſearch into. Whatever may have. 
been the cauſe, the effect is very apparent; and let 
me add, it is alſo very deplorable, Reaſon might 
tell us, and experience will convince us, that the im- 
nce of vice will always receive new ſtrength 
under the ſanction of her pretended: ſcruples; and, 
meek, mode/t virtue, will always loſe much of her 
repoſe, at leaſt under the weigin of * os ones. 


8 chat 8 Paul 
denounceth againſt him that eateth and drinketh 
„ unworthily,” has been, by many of great name, 
and ſome perhaps the moſt admired writers upon this 
ſubject, ſo rigidly interpreted, as to imply nothing lefs 
than that final and unutterable anguiſh which the 
golpel marks out as the portion of hypocrites and un- 
believers. That guilt, which St. Paul deſcribes under 
the word unworthily, is with equal ſeverity ſtretch- 
ed out to extend to all thoſe who have not paſſed 
through the ſtudied ſolemnities of a week's. prepare- 
tim; and who have not exerciſed themſelves at leaſt 
ſo long in all thoſe rapturous compoſitions of medita- 
tion, and ſoliloguy, and hymn, and ejaculation, which 
the tyranny of thoſe favorite ſeraphick authors hath 
been pleaſed to impoſe upon the underſtandings of 
Chriſtians. That precept of St. Paul, Let a man ex- 
amine himſelf, the ſame unrelenting preciſeneſs has 
ſtrained and ſcrewed up into the moſt minute ſelf- 
examination; erecting a court t of enquiry 1 in every 
man 's 
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man's breaſt; and demanding a moſt exaR recollec. 


tion of every thought, and word, and deed, of his paſt 
life : and he who does not go through the painful ex. 


erciſe of deyotion ſet forth in the one caſe; and the 


rigorous inquiſition preſcribed in the other, is by 
them (however fincere his unfiniſhed repentance may 

be,) in the name, and in the words of St. Paul, * de. 
1 ' Yoted to eternal deſtruction * 


; In my laſt diſcourſe I gave you the reſult of my own 


thoughts, and ſtudious reſearches upon theſe points, 


in which my ideas fo directly and fo totally diſagree 


with all the writers of the clafſes 1 have now named 
to you. I will not treſpaſs by repeating what I there 
offered to your confideration; and in addition to it! 
ſhall only ſay, that had St. Paul meant in the words 
of my text, what they deduce from them; or had he 
defigned that the precept, Let a man examine himſelf, 
ſhould be explained, as they are pleaſed to explain it, 
he never could have left either the one or the other 
in a ſtate of ſa much uncertainty. Points fo very 
important muſt have been clear and explicit; and 
nothing could by him have been blended with ſuch 
points that were not neceſſarily 'included in them. 


He then could not have deſigned that the Corinthians 


(and of courſe ourſelves,) ſhould underſtand the word 
n in a ſpiritus / ſenſe, ſince he adds, © for thit 

& cauſe many” among you are fick;” and weak, and 
« ſleep.” Eternal damnation is wholly uriconne&ed 
with judgments ſuch as theſe; and therefore I ſhall 


* my own ideas of St. Poor. 
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1 have-tranflated the word damnation, judgment, — 
| preſume that the word unworthily, is more fitly ren 
dered wnſuitably: and I refer the precept, let 2 man 
examine himſelf, . wholly and abſolutely to the deport- 
ment at this ſervice, being conſonant to the ends for 
which the inſtitution was appointed. Theſe ends, FE 
truſt, I have fully proved to have been the remem- 
brarice of Chriſt; a memorial of what he did and ſuf- 
fered for us; tid a commemoration of the ineſtima- 
ble benefits we have received thereby. 


And now let me freely aſk, if this leſs rigid inter- 
pretation was univerſally allowed to be the true one, 
what diſadvantage could poſſibly accrue from thence 
to pure religion? To a mind ſincerely virtuous, what- 
erer doubts may ariſe concerning the degrees of 
puniſhment for neglecting a particular known duty, 
there will ariſe no doubt at all concerning the obliga- 
tion'to perform it : for a man ſincerely virtuous will 
make it his firſt ſtudy not to diſpleafe God; and as 
he knows that no puniſhment is- threatened but for 
ſome offence which God is diſpleaſed at ; he will not 
ſtay to deliberate whether the penalty annexed to the 
| offence be temporal, or eternal, but will in either 
caſe act up to his known duty, and will never ven- 
ture to provoke the divine vengeance merely becauſe 
he cannot fix the preciſe degree of it through the un- 
certainty of a tranſlation. ' 


Thus again, though I am by r no means of opinion 


that ſuch a formal length and regularity of prepara- 
tion as ſome very good men contend for, is at all 
neceſſary to prevent our receiving unworthily, yet am 
I very fully ſatisfied, that we can never come too well 


prepared 


432. For be that eateth and drinketh unworthily, 
prepared to this ſervice; and that the 1 


more ſeriouſſy we apply ourſelves to the uſe of every 


means which may improve and ſtrengthen us in the 
way of virtue, the better we are fitted to become 
gueſts at the Lord's table, and the greater an we 
amn at it. eh 


And, laſtly, though I am, far from thinking that 


the duty of ſelf-examination (in its moſt refined and | 


ſanctified meaning,) is ſo indiſpenſibly neceſſary upon 
this occaſion, as ſome are pleaſed to imagine, yet I 
am {ſtrongly ſenſible. that a ſtrict and frequent enquiry 
into our own hearts is of the utmoſt importance to 
virtue and true religion; that it has a natural ten- 
dency to promote an awful ſenſe of our dependance 
upon God; to keep our wills in ſubjection; to break 
the violence of evil habits, and to reſtore and cheriſh 
the full authority of that divine monitor which God 
has placed in every man 's boſom, natural conſcience. 
Such a preparation, and ſuch a ſeli-enquiry as I have 
now mentioned, are indeed the buſineſs of eve*y man, 
3 and of every hour. They are alſo of ſignal advantage 
in this Sacrament, and in eyery other ſervice, All! 
contend for is, not that they ſhould be at any time 
paſſed over or neglected, but that they are not fo 
peculiarly appropriated to this duty, or ſo abſolutely 
neceſſary to a due diſcharge of it, that a man, otherwiſe 
fincere and pious, ſhould incur the guilt of receiving 
n, * for the want of them. 


1 


if now any man will aſk me, what i is the troe p pre- 
ion for this duty; and ſince I ſpeak perbaps too 
freely of other forms, will enquire what there is better 


that i would put in the place of them —I will me 


4 


that, is akvays prepared for this ſervice: and that for 
this very plain reaſon, becauſe the true end of this 
Sacrament, and indeed of all inſtrumental duties, is 
only-this, to lead us on to a good life; to improve 
and to perfect us in it: he therefore who is happily 
poſſeſſed of this, hath already, in a great degree, at- 


His integrity is not only the beſt recommendation to 
his facrifice, but it is better than all the ſacrifices he 
can offer. To ſay, therefore, that ſuch a man is unfit 
to appear at the Sacrament, is to fay that he, who is 
in all reſpects qualified to compals the end of his jour- 
ney, is yet not qualified to travel through thoſe roads 
whoſe only purpoſe 1s to guide and to convey him to 
it. It is indeed to ſay, that the means are more im- 
portant than the end, though from nothing but their 
tendency to promote that end, they derive all their 


. Ita 
* 
- 


Suppoſe, therefore, that this truly good man acci- 
dentally comes into a place, where, unforeſeen by 
him, the Sacrament is to be adminiſtered ; what ſhall 
he do under theſe circumſtances ? and in the ſudden- 
neſs of his furprize, what ought to be his behavior? 
In the ſenſe wherein ſome are pleaſed to underſtand 
the word, he cannot Poſſibly be prepared; becauſe 
having had no previous notice, he cannot be ſuppoſed 
to have gone through any previous preparation. The 
duty alſo of ſelf. examination muſt have been very 
faintly, if at all performed by him. Muſt he then, 
becauſe he happens to be deficient in theſe two mate- 
rial articles, muſt he on that account turn his back to 
Ft this 
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that perſon confidently and at once—that a good life is 
the beſt preparation; and that he who is poſſeſſed of 


tained to that which all theſe: appointments aim at. 
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this Sacrament? I believe no man will preſume to 
ſay he muſt. For however he may chance at this, or 
at any other time to ſlumber, his lamp is {till burning; 
poſſibly not always equally trimmed, or equally light. 
ed, yet always full of oil; and a moment's recollec. 
tion will ſend him forth wih a joyful e to 


| meet the bridegroom |! 


It muſt however be confeſſed, that this ſtate of the 
caſe will give comfort but to'a very ſmall number, 
There are very few who have ſo conſtantly waſhed 
their hands in innocency, that no guilt ſhould come 


between them and their approach to God's altar. The 


very beſt men have had ſomething more than mere 
human frailty to complain of; and if, our own ex- 
perience was ſilent in this matter, we have a remark- 
able inſtance recorded in the golpel, the dehovior of 
1 Peter. 


This great man was not only a ſincere diſciple, but 


a warm admirer of his Maſter; he not only embraced 
his doctrine, but he loved his perſon; and as he would 


ſpare no pains to propagate the one, ſo he was willing 
to ſacrifice his life for the other. From this honeſt 
zeal, and this fervent affection, one would imagine 
that he, of all the diſciples, would be the laſt to for- 
ſake him: and yet, though he was early warned of 
his danger; though he had full time to collect his 
thoughts, and to ſtrengthen his reſolution, on the 
very firſt trial his fears prevailed, and with impreca- 
tions, and oaths, he denied him. Thus deſerted, 
his kind Maſter looked with an eye of compaſſion to- 
wards him: Peter alſo immediately recollected his 


unworthy behavior; he went out and wept — 
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As to the reſt, though the hiſtory is ſilent, yet from 


the ſtrongeſt circumſtances we have reaſon to con · 


clude that his guilt was waſhed away by thoſe tears, 
and his pardon ſealed upon that repentance. 


Suppoſe therefore the good man whom we have 
already deſcribed, as he was heir of Peter's virtues, 
to be alſo heir of Peter's infirmities. Suppoſe him in 
the very morning wherein this Sacrament was to be 
preſented to him, to have been ſadly and unexpect- 
edly ſurprized by ſome violent temptation, and hur- 
ried on to the commiſſion of ſome great fin : What 
now ſhall this unhappy man do in this dreadful ex- 
igency? Will any one ſay, that if he recollects him- 
ſelf, like Peter, upon the firſt notice, he ſhall not alſo 
meet with Peter's acceptance? If his repentance be 
equally quick, and equally ſincere, ſhall it not alſo 
be equally prevailing? If he turns his back to the 
Sacrament, he certainly diſobeys one command; and 
if in this infancy of his repentance, he ventures to 
approach it with humility and contrition, muſt he 
therefore undergo the fad penalty of tranſgreſling 
another? Surely this inſtitution of our bleſſed Sa- 


riour has not unavoidably entangled us in this wretch- 


ed dilemma: ſurely the ſame ſincerity of repentance 
which ſecured to Peter an abſolute pardon, may at 
leaſt entitle this fallen ſon of virtue to a place at that 
table, which was. purpoſely ſet open to cheriſh our. 
hopes, and to renew our ſtrength in our journey to 
lalvation, | 


As we have now ſeen a truly good man unhappily 
— into guilt, but immediately reſtored to the 
divine favor upon his immediate repentance; ſo the 
Ff 2 goſpel 
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goſpel furniſhes us with an inſtance of a very bad 


man, whom the ſincerity of his converſion recoin. 


mended, in a moſt remarkable manner, to the ſame 
acceptance. The thief upon the croſs had certainly 

led a moſt profligate life; he had been guilty of the 
vileſt crimes; and ſeems fo little to have concerned 


himſelf about our bleſſed Saviour, that he does not 


appear to have once enquired what he, or his doctrine 
was. However, in the hour of his crucifixion, either 
won by his humility, or perſuaded by his doctrine, 
or convinced by his miracles, or perhaps more im- 
mediately enlightened by his Holy Spirit, he makes 
a bold and a generous confeſſion of his faith in Chriſt; 
and receives for anſwer, © To- Gay ſhalt an be wich 
me in Parade, *: 


Suppoſe ke a moſt flagrant ſinner on a ſudden 
ſtopped ſhort by the mighty hand of God; and either 
melted by ſome uncomman mercy, or terrified by 
ſome amazing vengeance, to renounce at once all his 
former vile courſes, and honeſtly and ſincerely reſolve 
to become a good man: ſuppoſe: a perſon of this cha- 
' TaQer juſt delivered from the horror of the deep, or 
juſt ſnatched from the jaws of an earthquake; and 

under the aſtoniſhing agonies of his diſtreſs ſeriouſly 
and ſolemnly renouncing all his iniquities, and fo 


effectually and thoroughly changed, as if all the powers 


of his ſoul were entirely caſt anew,—how now ſhall 
ſuch a young convert behave, if in this dawn of re- 
pentance the Sacrament ſhould be offered to him? 
Shall he decline to appear at this ſervice through a 
modeſt fear, leſt he may appear at it -unworthily! 
Shall he put off for a month, or a week, or a day, or 
an hour, what his heart and his feelings impel hin 


to 


* 
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to at the moment? And ſhall he delay it until by 
more frequent practice he is better inured to the duties 
of religion, and has had time to go regularly through 
all the ceremonials of repentance? Shall he ſuffer 
the ſtrong impreſſions both of his danger, and of his 
deliverance, to wear out, in the hope that hereafter 
he ſhall find himſelf better prepared? And ſhall he 
think that his memory will then prove as faithful to 
him, as-his feeling does now? Or rather, ought he 
not eagerly to embrace the pteſent occaſion; to ſnatch 
at the firſt motions of grace; and, under the fulneſs of 
conviction, to catch hold of every remedy, which by 
its natural tendency, or by the immediate appoint- 
ment of God, might in any degree help to reſcue him 
from the chains of guilt, and to cheriſh and confirm 
his ptous purpoſes ? The ſame ſincerity which obtain- 
ed for the crucified malefactor a place in Paradiſe, 
ſhall it not qualify this returning ſinner for a place at 
the table of the Lord? Or are we really to believe, 
that more is required to prepare a man for the firit 
ſtep of his journey towards heaven, than has been 
found neceſſary to ſecure his entrance into it ? 


I have now fairly laid before you three different 
caſes, (and under one or other of theſe, all the inter- 
mediate degrees will be eaſily comprehended, ) that 
of a truly good man, in the full poſſeſſion of his virtue; 
that of the ſame good man, unhappily fallen into guilt ; 
and that of an abandoned ſinner, newly reclaimed by 
the all-powerful grace of God. And as far as my beſt 
and cooleſt thoughts can inform me, the ſincerity of 
obedience in the firſt caſe, and the ſincerity of repent- 
ance in the other two, is the real, the only prepara- 


tion for a worthy-attendance at the Lord's table. 
dd Where 
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Where this obedience, and this fincerity of repent. 
ance are wanting, it is vain to mention this or any 
other religious ſervice, or to expect any benefit from 
all the forms of preparation, which thoſe who are 
their moſt zealous advocates can poſſibly require. But 
hen a man is truly poſſeſſed of this ineſtimable trea- 
ſure; when he brings with him an heart really peni- 
tent; when he looks up with thankfulneſs to his great 
Redeemer; when he acknowledges gratefully the kind 
terms of his ſalvation, and firmly reſolves, through 
the divine grace, to live up to them; this man, who 
really and truly carries theſe diſpoſitians about him, 


(whether his reformation has been gradual or ſudden; 


whether it has been the work of many years, or the 
growth only of this morning;) cannot be an unfit 
gueſt at the Lord's table; becauſe his heart, however 
newly, is yet ſincerely fixed upon his Redeemer. The 
end, at which alone the inſtitution aims, he is deter- 
mined, through God's grace, to fulfil; he certainly, 


in the moſt literal ſenſe, diſcerns the Lord's body; he 


cannot therefore be ane of thoſe who, according to 
St. Paul's expreſſion, © eat and drink their own dam- 
* nation;“ he cannot be one of thoſe, whom the ſame 
Apoſtle deſcribes © as eating and drinking unwor- 
A thily;”” he cannot be one of thoſe, whom the ſame 


' Apoſtle exhorts to © tarry at home, that they come 


not together to condemnation,” 


Canſider, &c. &c, 
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ST. Lux E, Ch. xxii, Ver. 19. 


This do in Renenbrance fn me. 


F OR the more effeCtual quieting of all thoſe doubts 
which are fo apt to break in upon the peace of ſincere 
and well meaning Chriſtians, with regard to the Sa- 


crament of the Lord's Supper, it became neceſſary to 


range the ſcruples they had entertained into two dif- 
ferent claſſes, and to conſider them as ariſing either 
firſt, from the fear of approaching unworthily to it; 
or, ſecondly, from their fears of behaving unworthily 
after it. The former claſs of theſe ſcruples, I have 
in my two laſt difcourſes very largely, and, I hope, 
fairly examined; and upon the moſt cool enquiry it 
appears to me highly evident, that however terribly 
they may prevail to the confuſion of weak minds, they 
reſt entirely on an imaginary foundation, and that 
neither the nature of the inſtitution, the argument of 
St. Paul, nor the moſt obvious deductions of unpre- 


Judiced reaſon, do at all ſupport them. 


Let us now turn our thoughts to that other claſs of 
doubts, which are ſaid to ariſe from apprehenſions of 


a very different kind; and which have ſo far deluded 


man; 
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many well meaning perſons, as to prevail upon them. 


(notwithſtanding the fincerity of their refolutions, and 
the regular progreſs of their minds through all the 
ſtages af a diligent and ſerious preparation, ) yet to ab- 
ſent themſelves entirely from the Lord's table, merely 
on account of thoſe terrors which they think muſt at- 


tend them; if after their ſolemn appearance there they, 


ſhould ever be ſo unhappy as to relapſe into fin :;— 
be it however remarked as ſtrange and extraordinary, 
that there ſhould ſuch a number of doubts ariſe about 
the preparatian for, and the manner of performing 
this ſervice, and yet none at all about the entire neg- 
lect of it. 


Is it forgotten that our bleſſed Lord ſays nothing 
of preparation? That in ordaining this religious rite, 
he himſelf made no preparation; inſtituted no pre- 
vious ceremony; took the twelve juſt as they were, 
and gave the bread and wine (which he had bleſſed,) 
to them all, though Judas, his betrayer, was at the 
table? Is it likewiſe forgotten, that he who inſti- 


tuted this ſervice, is totally ſilent upon theſe points? 


that he faith not, do thus and thus before, and do 
thus and thus after, you have eaten this bread, and 
drank of this cup? That he reſolves all into, a poſi - 
tive command in the words of my text, this do in re- 
membrance of me? If all this be not forgotten, how 
is it that our care and attention ſhould be withdrawn 


from the duty of abſolute obedience, to this poſerive 


command ; and fixed upon other. duties which we 
ſuppoſe to be implied in it? Theſe queſtions every 


man mult aſk of himſelf, and receive their anſwer from 
his own heart. They being a digreſſion from my 


main * which is to endeavor to quiet doubts 
which 
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which have ariſen, and not (at this time at leaſt,) to 
enquire whence they did ariſe, I return to the ſcruples 
of the ſecond claſs, which are ſaid to ariſe from the 
fear of relapſing into ſin. Now with regard to all 
ſcruples of this kind, however ſtrong they may wear 
the marks of a pious humility, and a modeſt diſtruſt 
of ourſelves, yet J hope to convince you that they de- 
rive all their weight from ſome miſapprehenſion either 
of the general tenor of the goſpel, or of the nature of 


this ner duty, 


As to the whole tenor of the Chriſtian religion, 
we all know that the deſign of it is to cherith our 
hopes of happineſs; to make a full offer of grace and 
mercy to repenting ſinners; and to take off from the 
ſtrictneſs of the original law; to put repentance upon 
the ſame footing whereon his goſpel had placed an 
unerring obedience; and to accept of ſincerity inſtead 
of perfection. For this purpoſe it was that the Son 
of God came into the world to ſave ſinners; to be the 
propitiation for our ſins; to ſeek and to recover that 
which was loſt; and to invite even the riotous prodigal 
to return, from a full aſſurance of a kind reception, into 
the arms of his tender father. To prove this by a 
particular deduction of the ſeveral texts of ſcripture, 
will be entirely needleſs. All the promiſes of the 
golpel are built upon this foundation; every page of 
it is full of this doQtrine ; and our bleſſed Saviour has 
expreſsly told us, © that all manner ol fin and blaſ- 
„ phemy ſhall be forgiven unto men, ꝓut the blaſ- 
< phemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt :”” ſuch as was that 
of the Phariſees, who perverſely attributed the mighty 
works which he wrought among them by the power 
of God, to the power: of the devil. Whether, and 


266 how 
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how far it may be poſſible for the preſent generations 
of Chriſtians to contract the guilt of this fin, I ſhall not 
ſtay to enquire. They who are moſt open to the alarms 
of ſuch ſcruples as we are now to examine and combat, 
may comfort themſelves thus far, that they are, of all 
others, leaſt liable to fall into this particular guilt. 


If, therefore, we ſhould happen to meet with ſome 
very high expreſlions in one or two particular places, 
which look as if they carried the unpardonableneſs of 
ſome ſins to an uncommon length, the moſt obvious 
rules of reaſoning will inſtru& us, that ſuch difficult 
paflages ought tobe accommodated to the known tenor 
of the goſpel, and not that the known tenor of the 


goſpel ſhould be rendered ſubſervient to them. Under 


the advantage therefore of this key, we may ſafely and 
boldly look into thoſe texts which ſeem to wear a 
contrary appearance, and which are drawn out of the 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews, 


The dive of that Epiſtle introduces what is called 

his ſixth chapter, with an earneſt exhortation to go 
on to perfection; and the arguments whereby he en- 
forces his advice is this, that it is impaſſible for thoſe 
vb were once enlightened, and have taſted of the hea- 
venly gift; and were made partakers of the Holy Ghoſt; 
and have taſted the good word of God, and the power 
of the world to come; if they ſhall fall away, to renew 
them again unto repentance, ſeeing they. crucify to them- 
ſelves the Son. of God afreſh, and put him to open ſhame. 
The ſame author, after a particular digreſſion, wherein 
he lays before them the agreement between the Jewiſh 
and the Chriſtian diſpenſation, and the ſuperior ex- 
cellence of the latter, returns again to his former 
argument 


to rev 
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argument in the tenth chapter, exhorting them not to 
be- terrified by the perſecutions of this world, but to 
perſevere to the end ; to hold faſt the profeſſion of their 
faith without wavering, not for ſaking the aſſembling of 
themſelves together, as was the manner of ſome, but ex- 
horting one another: for, (ſays he,) if we fin wilfully 
after that we have received the knowledge of the truth, 
there remaineth no more ſacrifice for fins, but a certain 
fearful looking for of judgment, and fiery indignation. 
He that deſpiſed Moſes” law, died without mercy under 
two or. three witneſſes, of how much ſorer puniſhment, 
fuppoſe ye, ſhall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden 
under foot the Son of God, and hath counted the blood of 
the covenant, wherewith he was ſandlified, an unholy 
thing, and hath done deſpite unto the Spirit of grace? 


Now by comparing theſe two paſſages together, we 
ſhall eaſily ſee the exact reſemblance which they bear 
to one another, and from that the full meaning of 
both. What is called in one chapter, going on to per- 
fection, is in the other explained to be, holding faſt the 


prefeſſion of their faith without wavering : the duty to 


which he exhorts them is therefore in both places the 
ſame. The perſons alſo to whom theſe exhortations 
are ſeverally directed, are deſcribed under the fame 
characters. They, who are in the one place only ſaid 
to have received the knowledge of the truth, are, in the 
other, more largely repreſented as thoſe 2who were 
once enlightened ; that is, had been once inſtructed, as 
thoſe who had taſted of the heavenly gift, and the good 
word of God ; that is, had been taught to rely on the 
free promiſes of grace, and the kind terms of that 
ſalvation which Chriſt came purpoſely from heaven 
to reveal to them; as thoſe who were made partakers 
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of the Holy Ghoſt; either by having been themſelves 
enabled to work miracles under his mfluence; or hay. 
ing their minds confirmed by the miracles which the 
fame influence enabled others to work for the eſta. 
bliſhment of his religion. And laſtly, as thoſe why 
had taſted the powers of the world to come, (or as it may 
be more properly tranſlated, ;the future, the coming 
age, an expreſſion by which the ſtate of the goſpel is 
frequently deſcribed;) that is, had been witneſſes of 
that glorious progreſs which the kingdom of Chriſt 
had already begun to make among mankind. The 
circumſtances which peculiarly aggravated their guilt, 
are alſo exactly the ſame. In one chapter, crucifying 
to themſelves the Son of God afreſh, and putting him to 
open ſhame; in the other is, treading under foot the Son 
of God, and counting the blood of the covenant, where- 
<ith they were ſanfified, an unholy thing, and doing 
deſpite to the Spirit of grace. The conſequences of 
their crime are alſo deſcribed in terms very nearly of 
equal importance: in one place we are told, thatit 1 
impoſſible to renew them again unto repentance : in the 
'other, that there remains no more ſacrifice for fins, but 
a certain fearful looking for of vengeance. Conſequently, 
they who are in one place marked out as falling away, 
- are the very ſame with thoſe who are marked out in 
the other as /inning wilfully : and what particular crime 
that falling away, that ſinning wilfully, implies, the 
very next words will inform us. He that deſpiſed 
Meſes* law, died without mercy, under two or three 
witneſſes. The caſe here alluded to, is mentioned at 
large in the ſeventeenth of Deuteronomy, where it is 
expreſsly ordained, that if any man or woman among 
you hath wrought wickedneſs in the fight of the Lord thy 
Cod, in tranſgreſſing his covenant,” and hath gone and 
oy | ſerved 
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ſerved other Gods, and worſhipped them, either the ſun, 


or moon, or any of the hoſt of heaven ; and thou haſt 
heard of it, and enquired diligently, and behold it be. 
true, and the thing be certain, that ſuch abomination 
is wrought in Iſrael, then ſhalt thou bring forth that 
man or that woman unto thy gates, and ſhalt tone them 
with ſtones until they die ; at the mouth of two witneſſes, 


or three witneſſes, ſhall he that is worthy of death be put 


to death. 


Now as St. Paul quotes this ordinance in the Jaw 


of Moſes, in order to juſtify a more ſevere ſentence 


under the goſpel, it is plain that for the ſupport of 
his argument there muſt be a ſimilitude of crime, a 

likeneſs of guilt, though not perhaps an equal degree 
of it, in both theſe caſes. The Jewiſh puniſhment 
was ſtoning to death ; the Chriſtian puniſhment is ex- 
preſſed by a diſability of repentance. The Jewiſh 


guilt was their renouncing the God of their fathers, 


and turning aſide to other gods, whom they wor- 
ſhipped inſtead of him: the Chriſtian guilt mult there- 


fore be of a like kind, however it may differ in degree. 


For the Apoſtle could. never have argued from the 
ſevere penalty inflicted upon one crime, to a ſeverer 
penalty on another crime, to which that bore no re- 
lation. The nature of the offence muſt therefore be 


alike in both; and the penalty is enlarged in the one 


| caſe, only becauſe the circumſtances which aggravate 
the guilt are more inflaming in that than in the other. 
As therefore the ſin for which Moſes denounces ſuch 
vengeance. againſt the Jews was their forſaking and 
renouncing that God, who brought them forth out 
of the land of Egypt; ſo the fin for which the Apoſtle 


threatens ſuch vengeance againſt Chriſtians muſt be 
2; | their 
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their forſaking : and renouncing that Redeemer, who 


laid down his life to deliver them from the much 


ſtronger bondage bf Satan, and to open to them the 


gates of a much more important, even an eternal ſal- 
vation. p 


Viewed in this Vole, the Apoſtle” s argument is cloſe 


and ſtrong. He very properly incites them to go on 


to perfection; to perſevere to the end; to grow from 
virtue to virtue; 1% hold faſt the profeſſion of their faith 
without wavering ; and to be very conſtant attendants 


upon the afſemblies for publick worſhip, where they 


may animate one another by their example, by their 
devotion, and by their mutual encouragements and 
_ exhortations. ' To the ſame purpoſe he reminds them 
of thoſe great advantages which they had already re- 
ceived, both in grace and inſtruction, by their having 
tafted of the heavenly gift, and been partakers of the 


Holy Gheſt. Thus again, to combat the perſecutions | 


and terrors of this world, he c opens to their view the 
greatneſs of their reward; how ſecurely they might 
depend upon his faithfulneſs who hath promiſed; and 
calls ſtrongly upon them, through faith and patience, 
to inherit thoſe promiſes. And laſtly, to deter them 
from every advance towards final apoſtacy, he en- 
larges upon the dreadful conſequences of that guilt, 
that it was impoſſible, (not perhaps abſolutely, and in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, but in the ſame manner 
as our Saviour ſays it is impoſlible for a rich man to 


enter into the kingdom of God, ) it was fo difficult as 


to approach very near to a real impoſſibility, to renew 
them again to repentance. All thoſe' motives which 
were beſt fitted to renew you, you have already turn- 
ed behind you; and if they have heretofore proved 
| | | | too 
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too feeble to preſerve you in the right way you were 
in, can you think that, under this new load of guilt, 
they will have ſtrength enough to force you back. 
again now that you have left it? To you there re- 
maineth no more | ſacrifice for ſins : the only ſacrifice 
which God would accept as an atonement for man- 
kind, is that of Chriſt. That ſacrifice which you have 
yourſelves renounced, can never be offered again 
and you can have no other to offer in its place that 
will avail you. By your denying, and revolting from 
your Redeemer, you have trodden under foot the mercy 
of the Son of God ; you have behaved to him like thoſe 
who crucified him for an impoſtor ; you have thrown up 
all your ſhare in that covenant, which he ſealed with 
his blood for your redemption; you have diſclaimed 
all relation to him as your Saviour; and you have in- 
folently affronted that Holy Ghoſt, who ſo plentitully 
poured out upon you of his Spirit. Now it is worthy 
of obſervation, that ſtrong as all theſe expreſſions 
ſeem, they are literally true of that total apoſtacy, that 
open defection from Chriſt, which the Apoſtle here de- 
ſcribes under the character of ſinning wilfally ; that is, 
finning with an high hand, and a determined reſolu- 
tion: in the other place it is deſcribed by what we 
tranſlate a falling away ; but the word in the original 
is much ſtronger, and ſignifies tumbling headlong, as 
a man is hurried down a precipice; which the caſe he 
was then conſidering very nearly reſembles. But no 
uſe of language will ſuffer any one of theſe expreſſions 
to be applied to meer fins of frailty, and ſuch as are 
always ſuppoſed to grow out of human infirmity. 
Taken in their very ſtricteſt ſenſe, they will not ex- 
tend even to every habitual guilt, or to every fin of 
preſumption. All ſuch do indeed highly endanger 

our 
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our eternal happineſs; and if perſiſted in to the laſt, 
will-undoubtedly-end in our damnation. But as lon 


as we continue to acknowledge ourſelves the diſciples | 


of Chriſt; as long as we continue to inliſt under his 
banner, as the captain of our ſalvation; however cow. 
ardly we may decline to fight his battles, and what. 
ever diſgrace we may bring upon his ſervice, there is 
{till ſome room left. for amendment. The gate of 
mercy is not entirely ſhut againſt us; it is ſtill poſſi. 
ble that it may open to repentance: even this barren 
faith, this bare out ward profeſſion, though it has al. 
ready too long cumbered the ground, and never ſhot 
forth into good fruit, may yet by diligent culture be 
improved to a more flouriſhing ſtate. Even this form 
of religion preſerves us ſtill within the verge of his 
covenant, and whenever we ſeriouſly begin to live up 
to thoſe conditions which he requires, we ſhall find it 
is ſtill in our power, through the aſſiſtance of his grace, 
to entitle ourſelves to thoſe mercies which he has 
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Vou ſee then how improperly, as well as unneceſ- 
farily, that ſevere puniſhment which the Apoſtle de: 
nounces againſt one particular guilt, of a very inflamed 
and aggravated nature, is, by ſome well-difpoſed but 
weak Chriſtians, applied to themſelves under very 
different circumſtances;—even on the account of ſuch 
{ins as they may unhappily fall into after their receiv- 
ing of the Sacrament. It is true, we cannot be too 
cautious how we venture to commit ſuch fins ; we 
cannot tread with too much circumſpection, when- 
ever we approach the limits of ſuch unhallowed 
ground: this ſhould be the caſe of every day, and 
every hour; againſt this we ſhould be conſtantly on 

| | : our 
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our guard, before, and at, and after the Sacrament. 
But when we have once committed them, our only 


remedy is to repent immediately, and to forſake them, 


However ſuddenly our infirmities may return upon 
us; however deep our more wilful offences may be 
dyed in ſcarlet; the waters of repentance may yet pre- 
vail to waſh us clean, and again make us, through 


the mercies of the goſpel, white as ſnow. Far from 
ſuffering ourſelves to be deterred from the Lord's 


Supper, either by our fears beforehand, or our real 


tranſgreſſions afterwards, we ſhould rather double our 
_ diligence both in our attendance upon this, and every 


other religious ſervice. Far from forſaking the aſſem- 
bling of ourſelves together, (as among us is the manner 
but of too many,) we ſhould let no opportunity ſlip 
of ſtrengthening our faith, and inflaming our love, 
and openly ſhewing forth our hearty reliance on our 
cruciſied Saviour. I mult repeat to you the Apoſtle's 
advice to the Hebrews, © not to forſake the aſſembling 
„of themſelves together :”* by which he ſeems to in- 
timate very ſtrongly, that the abſenting themſelves 
to any great degree from ſuch aſſemblies, is a very 


leading ſtep to that dreadful apoſtacy to which he 


threatens ſuch ſevere vengeance: and, on the other 
hand, that the conſtant and ſerious attendance on ſuch 
ſolemn meetings is, in its natural tendency, of very 
great uſe to keep us firm to our faith, and to enable 
ns to hold faſt the profeſſion of it without wavering: 


And, indeed, ſo far as this the thing ſpeaks itſelf; | 


that when nunibers of well-diſpoſed perſons meet to- 
gether for the ſame” pious purpoſe, to deplore their 
offences; to ſue for the divine aſſiſtance; to break 
forth into praiſe and thankſgiving; and to acknow- 
ledge and adore that God whom they jointly ſerve: 
80 ik He G g the 
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the devotion of each ſingle perſon gathers new warmth 
from the general flame; the force of example is mul. 
tiplied by the number of thoſe who give it; the ſeeds 
of virtue ripen as they ſpread ; their mutual encou- 
ragements ſoon Kindle up a mutual ardor; every boſom 
beats with a new zeal; and all, with one heart, as well 
as wa one vets, are naturally led to glorify God. 


On the contraty, whoever ſuffers himſelf to grow 
remils in his attendance on ſuch ſervices, will as na- 
turally contract a diſregard to them: this will eaſily 
bring on a ſupine liſtleſſneſs, which will ſoon advance 
from one ſtep to another, until by degrees it grows 
up from diſlike to contempt, and fromhat to loath- 
ing. At beſt he loſes all the advantages which ariſe 
from number: let him do all he can he is ſtill but 
one; and that queſtion which the preacher aſked, 
% how can one be warm alone?” will be found as 


applicable to the vigor of the mind as of the body. 


Now it is certain, that one part of the buſineſs of 
theſe aſſemblies was to partake of the Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper, as will appear from the deſcription 


given in the ſecond chapter of the Acts, of thoſe nu- 


merous Jews whom St. Peter, in his firſt ſermon, 
converted to Chriſtianity z and who are expreſsly de- 
elared to have © continued ſtedfaſtly in the Apoſtle's 


« doctrine and fellowſhip, and in breaking of bread, 
and in prayers.” 


If, therefore, the forſaking ſuch afemblies be a 
leading ſtep to that which is painted as the higheſt of 
all crimes, a total apoſtacy; and if the religious fre- 
quenting them hath a natural tendency to cheriſh our 

perſeverance, 


perſeverance; and toſtrengthenour faith, what ſtronger 
argument can we require to convince us how much 


it is our duty to frequent the publick worſhip of God 
in the religious afſemblies of the ſaints? This is the 
argument which the Apoſtle uſes to preſerve us from 
a total apoſtacy. What is fitted to preſerve us from 


a total apoſtacy, is equally fitted to preſerve us from 


every approach to it, and to keep up in our hearts 
that ſenſe of our immediate dependance upon God, 
which will be found the beſt preſervative of our virtue, 
and the beſt combort | in our affliction. | 


1 have now gone through thoſe ſeveral articles 
which ſeem naturally to demand our cloſeſt attention, 


whenever we enter upon a fair enquiry into the nature 


of our duty, in relation to the receiving the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper. I have particularly ſhewn 
you the true end and deſign of that inſtitution: I have 
hinted at ſome reaſons which our bleſſed Saviour may 
be ſuppoſed to have had in view when he appointed. 
it: I have laid before you the great and obvious ad- 
vantages which a proper attendance at this ſervice is 
fitted to produce: I have ſhewn you, that a good life 
is indeed the beſt preparation for it; but that a ſincere 
diſpofition to virtue, an unfeigned and hearty reſolu- 
tion to forſake our ſins, and to amend our lives, will 
at any time qualify us to approach the Lord's table. 
And laſtly, I have conſidered thoſe objections which 


have had the greateſt weight, to keep back numbers 


of the beſt meaning Chriſtians from it; ſome from the 
fear of going unworthily to it, and ſome from the fear 
of. behaving unworthily after it : and as theſe objec- 
tions ſeem to derive their whole ſtrength from a wrong 


interpretation of ſome particular portions of Scripture, 
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I have very minutely examined the Epiſtle to the Co- 
rinthians for the one, and that to the Hebrews for the 


+ other. And 1 truſt I have made it fully appear, that 


to attend ſeriouſly, devoutly, and frequently upon chis 


| ſervice, i is a poſitive duty : that our Lord's command, 
in the words of my text, is clear and explicit, admit. 


ting of neither heſitation or excuſe ; and that the rea- 
ſons aſſigned for abſenting ourſelves from the table of 
4 Nen have no rea/ nin! in Scripture. 


In ſupport of the third point which I undertook to 
eſtabliſh, namely, that the oftener we religiouſly at- 
fend upon this ordinance, the more fully we comply 


with Chriſt's inſtitution; I ſhall add a few words. 


It is agreed on all hands, that the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper is an inſtituted duty; and that it owes 


its being, and receives all its obligation from the im- 


mediate command of Chriſt; and being in its own 
nature indifferent, it 'muſt be conſidered only as 2 
means to ſome more important end. That end is the 
attainment of happineſs, by the practice of virtue: 


and the excellence of the Sacrament conſiſts in this, 


that either by its natural tendency, or by the divine 
appointment, or dy both, it is peculiarly fitted to aſſiſt 
and improve us in that practice. It follows therefore, 
by the faireſt and cloſeſt deduQion of reaſon, that the 
oftener we religiouſly attend upon this ordinance; the 
more fully we comply with Chriſt's inſtitution. If it 
aſſiſts us in the praQtce of virtue, the oftener we par- 


take of it the more we ſhall grow in ſtrength; and if 


it improves us, and makes our progreſs in the paths 


of virtue more ſmooth and eaſy, the oftener we de- 
routly obey this command of o our bleſſed Lord, the 


nearer 
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nearer we ſhall come to perfection, and the more cer- 


1 for which 


God created man. 


keep however theſe two things always in your view, 


and you can never much miſtake the nature of this 
ſervice. © Remember that it is the ordinance of your 
Redeemer, and your Judge; remember alſo why he 
ordained it: not to be in itſelf the perfection of your 
Chriſtian duty, but to lead you on to every perfection 
in it. To place this Sacrament on its proper foun- 
dation, it is a duty, but it is an inſtrumental one; it 

is not the perfection of a Chriſtian, but it opens the 
way to it. 


Now to God the Father, &c. 


SERMON 


SERMON XIII. 


Preached in St. Andrew's Church, Dublin, before the 


Honorable Housz of Commons, 
On Sunday, October 23, 1737, 
Being the Anniverſary of the IxisH REBELLIOx. 


Rou As, Ch. xiv. Ver. 19. 


Let us therefore follow after the Things which make for 
Face, and Things wherewith one may edify another. 


Pr ACE, and love, and unjon are bleſſings in them- 
ſelves ſo deſirable; ſo much of our own private hap- 
pineſs depends upon our behavior to thoſe about us; 
and a diſpoſition to be eaſy to others, is ſo ready a 
way to make us eaſy. to ourſelves, that ane would be 
ſurprized to find upon what flight occaſions men 


quarrel with one another. It was to preſerve this 


union, and to ſecure the happineſs ariſing from it, 
that men firſt entered into ſociety : for this all our 
governments were founded; our laws were enacted; 
our commerce and mutual intercourſes were eſtabliſh- 
ed. War itſelf has been found neceſſary to this pur- 
poſe; and as it can then only be juſtified when it is 
made uſe of to this end, ſo men have chearfully ſub- 


mitted to the moſt cruel evils for a time, that they 


may the better enjoy the fruits of a laſting and well- 


grounded peace. The Chriſtian inſtitution has added 


new ſecurities for our quiet; ; almoſt every page of that 
goſpel 
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goſpel we embrace, has not only the moſt powerful 
precepts, but the moſt engaging motives to it. 


2 "From this ſhort account then we cannot but ob- 
ſerve, both what the natural notions of mankind are 
with regard to peace, and what new obligations the 
great author of our faith hath brought upon us to 

purſue it. And therefore to call us back go a ſenſe 
of this important truth, to cool the heat, afid to allay 
the fury of our hearts, and to work ys up, if poſſible, 
to this divine and heavenly temper, ſhall be the deſign 
of this diſcourſe. An argument, which as it can 
never be improper while men carry their paſſions 
about them, fo it ſeems to be more particularly ſuit- 
+ ed to the buſineſs of this day, when we are met toge- 
ther in a moſt ſolemn manner to commemorate that 
ſignal deliverance, which rhe hand of God hath 
wrought for us; and.when that deliverance muſt in a 
moſt ſenſible inſtance point ont to us both, what we 
have already felt, and what we may till have to fear 
from the violation of this great doctrine. Let us 
therefore, as the Apoſtle adviſes, (and if nothing elſe 
can, let the miſeries, which as on this day we have 
in part experienced from the contrary principles, in- 
duce us to it,) © let us follow after the things which 
© make for peace, and things wherewith one may 
« edify another.” 


The words were originally intended by St. Paul, 
as an advice to ſome particular Chriſtians who had 
entertained religious differences, and (harbored ill 
thoughts of one another on account of the eating and 
the abſtaining from certain meats. And after having 
largely examined the pretences of thoſe who were 
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moſt rigid in this affair, and ſhewn them what a kind 
conduct to their weak brethren both Chriſtianity, and 


reaſon, and common decency required of them, he leads 


them on, as the reſult of all, to that exhortation which 


I have juſt now read to you: the natural application 


of which words to the preſent occaſion will be, by 
conſidering them i in the ſame light, as they regard re. 
ligious differences only ; and by ſhewing, 


Firſt, how very oppoſite the ſpirit of perſecution 
and cruelty is to the whole tenor of Chriſtianity; or, 
what ſtrong obligations the religion of Chriſt has laid 
us under, 2 Yollow after the fer which make 
— for peace.“ | 


And ſecondly, by conſidering that wech which 
we have pointed out to us in the latter part of the 
text, for attaining that peace we are exhorted to pur- 
ſue; or, in other words, by ſnewing how certain we 
ſhall be that we follow after peace, if we follow after 
thoſe things only wherewith one may edify a another. 


And, firſt, I am to ſhew how very oppoſite the ſpirit 
of perſecution and cruelty is to the whole tenor of 
Chriſtianity; or, what ſtrong obligations the religion 
of Chriſt has laid us under, © to follow ater the 8 
* which en for peace.“ 


40 peace upon earth, and good will toward men,” 
(Luke ii. 14.) was the firſt tidings of great joy which 
uſhered in the birth of our Redeemer. It was one 
great end of his coming among us, and taking our 
nature upon him, to approve himſelf what the Prophet 


had before —_ him, „the Prince of Peace; 


(Iſai, 


_ * -rohich make for Peace, c. 457, 
(tha. ix, 6.) to reconcile God to us, and us to one 
another; to foften the hard heart, and to enlarge the 
narrow. one; to root out all ſeeds of contention and 


animoſity from amongſt us; and, in a word, to lead us 
on by his moſt ſacred example to all thofe offices of 


love and compaſſion, by which men can ſupport and 


comfort one another. To this purpoſe we find, that 
« He went about doing good ;” (Acts x. 38.) That 
it was his bufiteſs * to ſeek and to fave that which 
« was loſt;” (Luke xix. 10.) to improve the ſouls, 


and to relieve the bodies of men; that his miracles - 


wete all Kind, add healing, and beneficial; and his 
whole life ohe continued ſeries, not only of the beſt, 
but the beſt -natured actions in the world. 


And in imitation of this bright pattern, he hath 
commanded us to do good unto all men; © to be 
« merciful, as our Father, which is in heaven, is mer- 
ful,“ (Luke vi. 36.) © To love our very enemies; 
© to di good to them that hate us; and to be ſo far 
from perſecuting others, that we are even © to pray 
* for thofe who perſecute us. (Matt. v. 44.) Love 
« one another,” was the new commandment which 
he gave to his diſciples; this was to be the very badge 
of their calling, and the mark they were to be known 
by. And to convince them what a ſtreſs helaid upon 
this commandment, we find it no leſs than three 
times repeated in that farewel diſcourſe which he 
made to them before his crucifixion: and that they 
may never want a ſufficient motive to it, he ſets down 
his own love to them? both as a pattern for their be- 
havior to their brethren, and an incitement to it. 
* A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love 
one another; as J have loved you, that ye alſo love 

© one 
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one another.” (John xiii. 34.) Thus alſo in that other 
deſcription which he gives us of the great day of ing o 
jadgment, and the enquiries which we ſhall then be « me 
ſubject to, and with regard to which our happineſs or of ca 


miſery ſhall be determined for ever. 1 dered 
| | 2 and f 
He ſingles out thoſe inſtances only of our conduct, the he 


which reſpect our love and charity to each other; preſic 
(St. Matt. xxv, 35, 36, &c.) as if he had intended pur. of gr 
poſely to teach us, that our love of God himſelf is ſelf; | 
- then only well-pleafing, when it brings forth in us us ov. 
the fruits of love to our brethren; and that all our of tri 
concern for his glory, all our zeal for his religion, friend 
would be of no avail to our ſalvation, if it did not at oppre 
the ſame time make us the more kind, and tender, and and fl; 


affectionate to one another, - Thus alſo, when he was the b 
himſelf contemptuouſly rejeQed by the Samaritans, and heart. 

two of his diſciples, in a religious tranſport, begged 
leave of him ta call down fire from heaven upon them Thi 
for their inſult, he was ſo far from approving their whole 
| zeal, that he ſeverely rebuked them for it. Ye know practi 
* not what manner of ſpirit ye are of, for the Son of us © t 
©. man is not come to deſtroy men's lives, but to fave % wit 
* them.” (Luke ix. 55, 56.) Thus again, when we * be; 
read in St. John, that many of his diſciples went * oth 
| * back, and walked no more with him,“ we do not “ cou 
i ind that he ſet up an inquiſition againſt them, or that find St 
B23 he had recourſe to violence and force to reclaim them. Chriſt 
1 « Then faid Jeſus unto the twelve, will ye alſo go « ab 
& .away ?” (John vi. 66,67.) And this was the only the 
j expoſtulation he made uſe of upon this occaſion. S0 very 
1 Oe little did the great Captain of our ſalvation ſeem to exhort 
1 approve of thoſe mercileſs and bloody methods, which hi 
HER the miſtaken zeal of ſome, and the perverſe zeal of * the 


1 . | others 
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others bath ſo induſtriouſſy purſued for the eſtabliſh- 
ing of his kingdom! If any man will come after 
« mez if ye will be my diſciples;”” was his manner 
of calling in. men to embrace his goſpel, He conſi- 
dered religion as what it really is, the reſult of choice 
and free deliberation ; he conſidered it as ſeated in 
the heart, not in falſe compliances and outward ex- 
preſions. The fincere mind was with him the thing 
of great price, and therefore to this he applies him- 
ſelf; he invites, he reproves, he convinces, he brings 
us over by the ſtrongeſt reaſoning, and the fair force 


of truth; he draws us to him with the bands of a 


friend, not with the cords of an enemy; not with 
oppreſſions, and perſecutions, and racks, thoſe ſavage 
and laviſh inſtruments which, though they may break 
the body, can never either mend or convince the 


0 = 


Thus tender of che intereſts of mankind, was the 


whole conduct of our Saviour; and agreeable to his 
ay is the doctrine of his Apoſtles, commanding 

* to ſhew out of a good converſation our 7 * 
a « with meekneſs of wiſdom :** (James iii. 14.) 


be all of one mind, having compaſſion one . an- 


other; to love as brethren; to be pitiful; to be 
* courteous.” (1 Pet. iii. 8.) And we particularly 
find St. Paul, who had formerly been ſo zealous againſt 
Chriſtians, accuſing himſelf in the ſevereſt terms, as 
* a blaſphemer, and a perſecutor, and injurious, and 
the chief of ſinners,” (1 Tim. i. 13, 15.) on that 
very account; and in the moſt affectionate manner 
exhorting us above all things to put on charity, 
* which'is the bond of perfectneſs, and the end of 


* the commandment : to put on bowels of mercy ; 


cc to 


in meckneſs i 
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te be gentle unto all men; apt to teach, patient, 
thoſe- that oppoſe them. 
« ſelves, if God peradventure will give repentance to 
* the acknowledgin of the truth.” (Col. iii. 14. 
Im. i. 5. Col. in. 12. 2 Tim. ii. 24, 25. 


And farely, if any thing ein Be Gomtradiery to 
das doctrine, it muſt be the principles and practices 
ef that church, which maketh war upon the faints, 


and © is drunken with the blood of the martyrs of 


| © Jefus:” (Rev. xvii. 6.) which has eſtabliſhed her 


tyranny upon the ruin of conſcience, and upon the 
deſtruction not only of all the good religion, but of all 
the good ſenſe and good nature of mankind : which 
haughtily aſſumes to herſelf the keys of heaven, and 
denounces murder here, and damnation hereafter, 
againſt all thoſe who will not enter into it by her door, 
And which, in a word, by treaſons and rebellions, by 
violence and perjury, by cruelty and flaughter, by 
all order, and confounding all peace, and 
voting out all humanity, pretends to do God ſervice, 
and to drive men into the kingdom of heaven. 


As if our God was to be delighted with the abomi- 
nations of Molech, with the blood of human ſacrifices, 
and the making our ſons and daughters to paſs through 
te fire to him! As if the Son of God had taken our 
mature upon him, only to diveſt us of what was moſt 
2miable in it, our pity and compaſſion! As if the 
cruelty of man were the only way of working that, 
which we are expreſsly told, the wrath of man 
* worketh not, the righteouſneſs of God!” (James i 
20.) And as if the ſervice of God, and the love of 


our neighbor, were fo utterly inconſiſtent, that there | 
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vn no method left of preſerving the duties of the fuſt 
cable, nnn againſt it! 


Surely this is not that charity, * St. Peter tells 
us © ſhall cover a multitude of ſins: (1 Pet. iv. B.) 
hoc his preſumptuous ſucceſſors have chriſtened x 


by that name; ſanRifying it with repeated pardons 


and- indulgencies; and letting it out not only as 2 
coveting, but a licence and an authority for every 
kind of vice. Where is now the exerciſe of that love 
which our Saviour made the badge of his followers? 
Where is now that fruit of the Spirit, which the Apaſ- 
tle aſſures us to be love, joy, peace, long-ſuftering, 
« gentleneſs, and goodneſs?” (Gal. v. 22.) Are we 
no longer to judge according to that rule, by their 
fruits ye ſhall know them?” (Matt. vii. 16.) Or, 
with what face can they pretend to be the only catho- 
lick, infallible church of Chriſt, who have neither the 
mark of bis diſciples, nor the fruits of his Spirit to be 
known by? 


* O my ſoul, come not thou into their ſecret; unto 
© their aſſembly, mine honor, be not thou united; 
for in their anger they flew a man,” (Gen. xxxix. 6.) 
was the pious exclamation of Jacob, reflecting upon 2 
murder committed by his children. What would he 
then have ſaid, had he ſeen the dreadful maſſacre which 
was intended, and in great-part executed as on this 
day! When ſo many thouſands of Proteſtants were tor- 
tured with the moſt inhuman kinds of death; and that 
not through the pride of reſentment, not through'the 
hurry of anger, not through tlie bitterneſs of revenge; 
but with a calm and deliberate fury, with an unpro- 
roked and wanton cruelty; ſuch as did outrage to all 

| | the 
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the laws of hoſpitality ; to all the confidence of friend. 


ſhip; to all the ties of blood and relation; and to all 
the ſoftneſſes of human nature itſelf ;—and yet all this 
was conſecrated by the name of religion; and the beſt 
and kindeſt thing in the world was polluted for the 
worſt and moſt bloody purpoſes. | 


But, bleſſed be God, we have not ſo learned Chriſt! 


And as we are ſure this is not his religion, ſo I hope 


no part of it will ever be ours. Let it never be ſaid 
of us, that our conduct hath ſerved to juſtify what 
our doctrine fo ſtrongly diſclaims ; let us never def. 
cend to the mean arts of violence and perſecution | 
to the ſaving of ſouls only ſo as by fire; and purſuing 
to the death thoſe whom we can no other way con- 
vince. Although our ſouls have long dwelt among 
thoſe who are enemies untd peace, let us ſtill labor for 
it; let us ſtill ſpeak to them thereof, though they 
have hitherto but too often made them ready to battle. 
At leaſt, let our light ſhine forth upon them, whom the 
tyrapny of their prieſts has ſhut out from the glorious 
light of the goſpel. Let our conduct be a means of 
reforming them, who are in no other way ſuffered to 


receive our inſtructions; and let it be our conſtant 


ſtudy, as it is our poſitive duty, by a generous, but 
prudent charity, to convince them that our religion 
is thus far at leaſt better than theirs; as it is more 
like that wiſdom which is from above; as it is more 


15 rene gentle, and eaſy to be entreated. 


And that, for theſe two very evident e firſt, 
becauſe while we go by this rule, we ſhall lay no 
greater ſtreſs upon any part or circumſtance of reli- 


gion, than it really deſerves: and ſecondly, becauſe 


even 


lay no 


no cor 
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en 


win and idle ſpeculations, which though they may 
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even in matters of the greateſt importance, we ſhall 
uſe ſuch methods only of inculcating them to others, 
25 may truly tend to edify and to improve them. 


And firſt, ſo long as we go by this rule, we ſhall 


lay no greater ſtreſs upon any part or circumſtance 


of religion, than it really deſerves. For while we have 
no corrupt bias upon our minds; while our whole de- 
ſign unfeignedly is to improve our brethren; we ſhall 
carry them no farther than the light of truth leads us: 
maſmuch as whatſoever is not of truth, will be fo far 
from edifying, that it muſt in the end but ſeduce and 
miſlead one another. And therefore the great duties 
of the goſpel, and indeed of all religion, will be preſſed 
home upon our conſciences in the moft powerful and 
convincing manner. In things of ſmaller moment, 
and of leſs immediate tendency to a good life, we may 
well expect to be left to that freedom of judging for 
ourſelves, which both the civil and the Chriſtian liberty 
allows us. 


80 that we ſhall no longer be tormented with thoſe 


ſerve to amuſe the underſtandings, are but too often 
found to harden the hearts of men againſt each other; 
which are at beſt but matters of opinion, not of faith; 
which the beſt men may differ about with great ſafety ;* 
and which, whatever fide we take, are of no farther 
moment than as they are made uſe of to invite us to 
virtue. We ſhould not then have thoſe diſputes about 
things, in their own nature confeſſedly indifferent; 
which if they be bad at all, are only fo by the acci- 
dental abuſe of them; which a wwi/e man would never 
quarrel about; and which therefore, (if _— 2 
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ſtood between him and peace,) a good man would 
never bring into the queſtion. We ſhould not then 
have God's law ſeeming to claſh againſt itſelf; and 
one part of his commandments to joſtle out the other; 
but we ſhould learn the true natute of vice and virtue, 
and the boundaries of both, which they cannat paſz, 
We ſhould know what is meant by the virtue of the 
means, and the virtue of the end; that ſome things are 


26  effentially, and for ever good in themſelves; while 


others, (which yet the world has called religion, and 
many men ſeem to place the whole of religion in,) are 
only ſo far good as they lead to the other. We ſhould 
not then place religion only in what we are apt to call 
the ſervice of God; in the praying to him, and the 
hearing his word, and partakiag of his ſacraments ; or in 
any other outward profeſſion, without the real amend. 
ment and reformation of our hearts. We ſhould know 
that theſe things, though they be of great uſe to a good 
mind, are of none at all to a bad one: ſo far from 
it, that even the prayer of the wicked, we are aflured, 
is an abomination. And therefore we ſhould conſider 

them as the means of grace only, not as grace itſelf; 
and we ſhould learn upon the whole that we then do 
God the beſt ſervice when, from a religious ſenſe of 
his goodneſs, we are led on to the ſtricteſt obſerva- 
tion of thoſe duties which we owe to him, to ourſelves, 
and to one another. | | 


And ſurely there-is nothing L all this, which a fre 


and unprejudiced mind would not ſubmit to! Nothing 


which can break in either upon the ties of religion, 
or the peace of mankind! So | our 
hearts untainted in the purſuit of truth, both religion 


and peace are ſecure enough. But when men have 
bye-ends, 


* 


pals the 
yuiſe. 


tous; a 
way to t 
would n 
ligion c: 
the man 
ſet himſ 
he muſt 
argumet 
by the a 


neſs; by 
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bye. ends, and undue intereſts to ſerve; when mean 


and and mercenary views have thruſt out true piety and 

er; virtne; when every ſect of Chriſtians is for drawing 
ue, in all others to their own opinions, and for ſwallow- 

als, Wl ing up whatever comes near it, purely to enlarge it- 
the ſelf and to grow greater upon it; no wonder if we 

are then hear of violence and perſecution for the faith; 

hile no wonder, if men are for their own purpoſes willing 

and to deceive the world by the title of religion, and to 

are paſs that upon us under the ſanction of a good name, 
uld which nothing but a good name could palliate or diſ- 

call guiſe. 155 

the | | 

rin Secondly; while we go by this rule, we ſhall (even 

nd. in matters of the greateſt importance,) uſe ſuch me- 

ow Wl thods only of inculcating them to others, as may truly 


lead to edify and to improve them. And this, if it 
were duly practiſed, would moſt effectually ſecure the 
ed, ¶ peace of mankind upon religious accounts. If indeed 
ler Wi the worſhip of God were confined to our bodily proſ- 
if; trations; if the eſſence of true religion conſiſted in 
do WF formal adoration, and thoſe expreſſions of the body 
ot Wl which are perfectly in our power, the uſe of outward 
a WF inſtruments might poſſibly become of great ſervice 
es, to us; and whips and ſcourges might well ſhew us the 
way to thoſe humble poſtures which lazineſs or pride 
would not let us ſubmit to. But ſo long as true re- 
ligion can ariſe only from inward conviction, ſo long 
the man who really intends to edify his brethren, muſt 
let himſelf to work up this conviction in them; ſo long 
he muſt apply himſelf to the hearts of men by thoſe 
arguments which alone are proper to work upon them; 
by the authority of God; by the promiſes of happi- 
neſs; by the fear of puniſhment; by the beauty of one 

| H h practice; 
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natural conſequences of vice and wiſdom :—he will 
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practice; by the deformity of another; by the intereſt 
which every man has in his own conduct; and by the 


even ſubmit to the tempers of thoſe whom he in. 
ſtructs, and bear with their infirmities, until out of | 
their weakneſs he produces ſtrength; and wins over Preact 
to the right path by meekneſs, and charity, and good 
example; and, in a word, by all ſuch methods as tend of t 
only to improve the 8 and to correct the 
. of men. 


From this there is no danger to ſociety; and from The R 
all beyond this, from fraud and force, from ſecret and 
arts, and from open violence, either to ſeduce or to tha: 
affright men, we cannot have a greater ſecurity than con 
all the precepts of the Chriſtian religion. He that 
can break through theſe ties, will readily break through 
every other; and is ſo far from following after the 
things which make for peace, or endeavoring to edi mot 
his brethren, that he is really laying a moſt pernicious 


ſcheme to corrupt, to ſeduce, and to deſtroy them. tions 
than t 


Conſider, &c. &c. | friend 
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preached in the Pariſh-Church of CELBRID OE, 


ver 
bod Jan. 13, 17 54, being the Sunday after the Funeral 
end of the Right. Hon. WILLIA CoxolILx, Eſq. 
the | | f | 

Isa1Aan, Ch. lvii. Ver. 1. 
om The Righteous periſheth, and no Man layeth it to Heart ; 
ret and merciful Men are taken away, none conſidering 
to that the Righteous it taken away from the Evil to 
lan come. Da 
hat 
gh Troven the care of religion, and the great 


concernment of our ſouls, ought always to be upper- 
moſt in our hearts, yet it is undoubtedly certain, that 
there are ſome particular times in which ſuch medita- 
tions preſent themſelves to us with a ſtronger influence 
than they carry at others. The counſels of the ſincereſt 
friend; the exhortations of the beſt preacher ; the juſt- 

eſt refleQtions of a man's own mind, are very often in- 
debted to ſome occaſional circumſtances which attend 
them, for that happy impreſſion which they make upon 
us. So that, as experience will convince us, that a 
word in ſeaſon can pacify wrath; it hath alſo been 
oftentimes found equally effectual to remove preju- 
dices, to ſink deep into the heart, and to bring forth 
good fruit in abundance. 


Thus, for inſtance, either in the times of any na- 
N tional calamity, when the fore judgments of God are 
| Hh 2 abroad 
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abroad in the earth; or in themes of any particular 
diſtreſſes, which more immediately befal ourſelves; 


| when we eat the bread of affliction, or lie upon the 
| bed of ſickneſs; when the hand of death ſeemeth to prece 
| draw near unto. us, or hath juſt pulled away ſome fa. 1 th 
| vorite prop, our beſt friend, or our deareſt acquaint. good 
ance from us: in theſe, and in all fuch caſes, the mind affect 
1 zs naturally prepared for the beſt and the ſobereſt im- N 
| preſſions. Under ſuch viſitations, a new ſenſe of pro- " aff 
vidence exerts itſelf in us; our apprehenfions begin inſtar 
to awake; our hopes to revive; a ſolemn, ſerious this 1 
temper almoſt neceſſarily diſpoſeth us for recollection: 
ve look up to God as the object of our truſt ; we fly Th 
to him, as to our only deliverer and ſure Redeemer; neigh 
we make haſte to offer up our prayers, and to quicken 5 
our repentance, until the heart, already ſoftened by rally 
grief or compaſſion, ſoon melts away into a pious ten- _ 
derneſs, and compleats it in that godly ſorrow, which word 
is never to be repented of. 2 
To comply with theſe happy emotions, 2 to make Y we 
them uſeful to us, was the original deſign of all funeral = 
| diſcourſes; not to render vain compliments to tlie the 
ö 5 dead, nor to load them with fulſome flatteries and falſe Th 
1 applauſes; but to keep alive in us, who furvive them, | 
a ſtrong ſenſe of virtne; to urge us on to the imita- 8 
tion of thoſe excellencies for which they are moſt de- | 
ſervedly had in honor; to remind us that we alſo ſhall An 
one day deſcend into the duſt, and to warn us to Ka 


provide for it; and at the ſame time that we are dili- 
gently laboring in the courſe of our everlaſting ſalva. 3 
tion, to lay up for ourſelves the ſame treaſure of 
praiſe from the mouths of others, which we are ſo 


juſtly . to beſtow upon them. 44 
An 


/ 


/ 
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And, conſidered in this view, there is no man but 
will acknowledge, that diſcourſes of this nature may 


be of ſignal uſe; as they give a new weight to every 


t of virtue; as they take advantage of the mind 
at that ſeaſon, when it is moſt likely to be awake to 
good purpoſes; when its attention is moſt fixed; and its 
affections are moſt ſoftened; and its deciſions are moſt 


impartial; and, in a word, when ſenſe itſelf comes in 


to aſſiſt our reſolutions, by convincing us in the plaineſt 
inſtance how little reaſon we have to depend upon 
this life, and how much to provide for another. 


The loſs which this natioh; and more eſpecially this 
neighborhood, hath fo lately ſuſtained in the death of 
one of its moſt valuable members, will but too natu- 
rally ſuggeſt to us a proper occaſion for ſuch medita- 
tions; and to engage and to conduct us in them, the 
words of my text ſeem very peculiarly fitted. 


« The righteous periſheth, and no man layeth it 
“to heart; and merciful men are taken away, none 
conſidering, that the righteous is taken away from 


« the evil to come.” 


The natural onlieation of which words, will lead 
us to conſider, firſt, what kind ends the goodneſs of 


God hath to anſwer by ſuch diſpenſations : 
And ſecondly, what impreſſion they ought to make 
upon us who ſurvive them. R | 


And firſt, the text very plainly points out one kind 


purpoſe which the goodneſs of God hath in view 
by ihe death of the righteous; * that they are 


removed 
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removed out of this world in order to be taken away 
from the evil to come. And this ſurely, if negative 
happineſs be of any importance, muſt ſo far be a bleſ. 
ſing ; becauſe, if death be a parting from life, it muſt 
alſo be a parting from miſery, and every objection 
we can raiſe againſt this world, from its want of 
happineſs, muſt ſo far juſtify the kindneſs of God in 
taking us out of it. The natural evils of life came 
upon us ſo often, and diſtreſs us ſo long; they are ſo 
hardly prevented, and ſo incapable of remedy; they 
aſſault us in ſo many ſhapes, and diſtract us with ſuch 
variety of torments, that were this world our only 
Rage of exiltence, we ſhould hardly think it worth our 
while to tread it. It is true, indeed, the providence 
of God hath ſo ordered, that although every ſingle 
perſon is ſubjeC to all theſe evils, they do not all hap- 
pen to any ſingle one; yet it is equally true, that when 
the caſe is really brought home to us, we ſoon grow 
tired of our ſituation, and would give up all we poſſeſs 
to be rid of it. This is plain from the conduct of man- 
kind. When a man ſees himſelf, or (that other felf,) 
his deareſt friend, in unremediable diſtreſs; when the 
hand of poverty hath bound him down to the duſt, or 
the jaws of famine are already open to receivehim; when 
he is waſted with the pinings of diſeaſe, or writhed 
and torn with the ſad anguiſh of pain; how naturally 
does he cry out for the kind healer, death! And the 
ſame ſelf-love, which made him ſolicitous to preſerve 
his being, now prompts him to wiſh for an end of that 
and of his ſufferings together! 


On the other hand, when the comforts of life flow 
in upon us, we are ſoon led to alter our opinions. 


When a man is poſſeſſed | of eaſe and affluence; when 
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the pomps of life court him, and its pleaſures invite 

him; when health and ſtrength are in his right hand, 

and riches and honors in his left : thus circumſtanced, x 
we are all apt enough to cry out with the diſciple, 

« Maſter, it is good for us to be here!” And that 

death, which we ſolicited as the friend of diſtreſs, we 

now look upon only with an eye of horror. 


But why? Is any earthly happineſs built upon ſo 
ſure a rock that no wind from above can ſhake it? Is 
it impoſſible the evil hour ſhould approach, becauſe 
thou haſt not already felt it? How eaſily may the very 
materials of your joy be made the inſtruments of your 
ruin? How often hath the confidence of a good con- 
ſtitution, proved the firſt ſtep to creating a bad one? 
How naturally does plenty lead to fullneſs; and how 
ſoon does fullneſs produce a ſurfeit? Who knows in 
what nerve the armies of pain may this moment have 
prepared their ambuſh? And who can tell but the very 
breeze which fans his banquet, may blow up a fire in 
his veins and ſet his blood a boiling? Surely, there- 
fore, in ſuch a ſtate there is as much mercy in pre- 
venting an agony, as there is in curing it: andif, after” 
we have long ſuffered torture, and ſeverely ſmarted 
under it, we are willing to count our deliverance a 
bleſſing; ought we not at leaſt to be as thankful for 
eſcaping ſuch a weight of miſery; for avoiding ſuch 
ſtrong trials of our patience, and lying down in peace 
without them? 


I have been the longer on this head, becauſe indeed 
it is little conſidered; and becauſe every objection 
againſt the divine goodneſs on the one ſide, will ſerve -- 


equally to defend it on the other. 
| As 
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As the death of a righteous man ſerves to deliver 
him from the evils which may affect his body or his 
fortune; ſo does it take him away from another and 
a worſe ſort of evils to come, which more peculiarly 
affect his mind: ſuch, I mean, as ariſe from the ma- 
chinations of others againſt him; ſuch, from which no 
ſtrength, no grandeur can defend him; which the in- 
nocence, nay, which the excellence of his heart is ſo 
far from being a guard againſt, that they ſerve only 
to increaſe them. So that the greater his ſtation, and 
the more uſeful his abilities-are, the more he is ſure 
to be made the mark of obloquy: and the better he is 
both diſpoſed and enabled to make others more happy, 
the more induſtrious and eager will they be to make 
him the leſs ſo. This is a caſe, which however ſtrange 
it may appear upon the firſt view, the experience of 
the world will aſſure us is by no means uncommon, 
For it is a ſad truth, that a ſuperior virtue will always 
lay its poſſeſſor open to enyy ; and he that envies ex- 
cellence of any kind, will as ſurely traduce the man 
who wears It, 


There are, however, two circumſtances wherein the 
fatal effects of this fury are moſt eminently obſerved 
to appear: when a private faction aſſumes the name 
of publick good; and when a bigotted zeal uſurps the 
character of true religion. In both theſe caſes, (and 
ſurely we have already had but too much occaſion to 
lament the ſad effects of the one; and God knows how 
ſoon, for our ſins, the madneſs of. the other may be 
let looſe againſt us,) in both theſe caſes, the more 
upright a man is in his own heart, the more open he 
lies to the wounds of calumny, and the flanders of 


others : and the more ſincerely his intentions are de- 
dicated 
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dicated to the ſervice of views and the good of man- 
kind, the more quick will be the anguiſh he muſt feel 
from the oppoſition to his beſt ſchemes for the one, 
and the diſappointment of his beſt hopes for the other. 
I ſhall need to ſay no more upon this ſubject: a gene- 
rous mind will eaſily paint to itſelf the diſtreſs which 
a good man muſt feel upon ſuch occaſions; and a baſe 
mind will be fo far from reliſhing ſuch a deſcription, 
that it hath neither the GIGS nor the delicacy to 
comprehend it. 


I have hitherto conſidered death only as it is, the 
leaving this world: let us now view it, as it 1s our 
firſt ſtep or entrance into another; and let us in this 
caſe alſo ſee what thoſe evils to come are, from which 
the divine goodneſs takes away the righteous. And 
theſe are evidently ſuch as concern his happineſs in 
the life to come, and his eternal welfare. For as ſoon 
as the ſoul is divided from the body, the ſtate of trial 
is quite over; and when the few years which were 
allotted for our probation here are once paſſed, as we 
can do nothing to promote our ſalvation, ſo neither 
can we do any thing to leſſen or to retard it. A long 
life is indeed commonly reputed a great bleſſing, be- 
cauſe the longer we live, the more opportunities we 
have off improving in virtue, and working out for 
ourſelves, by that progreſs, a greater degree of hap- 
pineſs. But then we are to conſider, that as our op- 
portunities multiply on the one hand, ſo our tempta- 
tions increaſe with an equal proportion on the other. 
The truth is, conſidered in itſelf, neither a long life 
is a bleſſing, nor a ſhort one a curfe. That which 
ſtamps the true value on either, is our uſe of it. The 
longeſt life, conſumed in folly, will but lay a broader 
foundation for future miſery ; and the ſhorteſt life, 


properly 
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properly employed, will ſecure to us an entrance into 
everlaſting happineſs. A good man, therefore, would 
modeſtly wiſh that his circle of duration ſhould not 
be too wide extended; becauſe the fame years, which 
enlarge his occaſions of doing good, will alſo bring 
with them new tetnptations of doing evil. In the 
warfare of virtue, as in every other, ſad experience 
ſhews us, that the battle is not always to the ſtrong; 
and they, even they who have long been conquerors, 
have yet, upon ſome fatal occaſions, been unhappily 
vanquiſhed. Perhaps a fond confidence of their 
ſtrength may have lulled them into ſecurity ; and the 
contempt of an enemy over whom they had triumphed 
ſo often, may have proved the very cauſe of their being 
beaten at laſt, Surely, therefore, when the prize is 
fo-important, the earlieſt victory is both the happieſt 
and the ſafeſt; and no man would wiſh to be called 
out to a ſecond battle, who had ſo well ſecured his 
everlaſting happineſs in the firſt; becauſe he is not 
only out of danger from a defeat, but ſecure of his 
glory; and not only his pardon 1s ſealed in heaven, 
but he is going to the poſſeſſion of his reward. 


I ſhall mention but one circumſtance more, which 
requires our particular attention, and which the divine 
goodneſs hath reſpect to, in taking away the righte- 
ous from the evil to come: I mean, when the luxury 
and the wantonneſs of a people have provoked him to 
ſend forth his judgments among them, whether it be 
for their amendment or for their deſtruction. In both 
caſes it is eaſy to conceive, that a long chain of ſuc- 
ceſſive angry providences muſt make an appearance 
peculiarly terrible to the eye of a good man; and 
therefore we cannot but conſider it as an act of mercy, 


when the kind hand of God ſo ſeaſonably interpoſes, 
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at once to reſcue him from all the weight of pain, and 


all the terrors of temptation. ' 


I come now to conſider what impreſſions the death 
of ſuch perſons ought to leave upon us; and under 
all ſueh diſpenſations, how neceſſary it is that we 
ſhould lay them to heart. It is remarkable, that the 
character which is deſcribed in the firſt words of the 
text, under the name of the righteous, is immediately 
after explained by the title of the merciful ; and furely 
no one can wonder if the Prophet expreſſes fome ſur, 
prize, that a circumſtance wherein ſo many muſt be 
intereſted, ſhould affect ſo few. The death of any 
perſon (be his ſituation what it will,) ought to ſug- 
geſt to us the moſt ſober conſideration: but the death 
of z general benefactor not only ſuggeſts to us a ſeri- 
ous attention, but calls for it. It even forces it upon 
us; and one would imagine, we could not help think- 
ing deeply upon ſuch-an occaſion whether we would 
or no; becauſe, in this caſe, we not only ſee the ſen- 
tence of mortality, but we allo feel it; ; a part, perhaps 
the moſt valuable part of ourſelves, is lopped off by 
it. The hunger, which was fed; the nakedneſs, which 
was cloathed; the neceſlities, which were relieved ; 
and the labor which was ſupported: the tears of the 
orphan, and the cries of the diſtreſſed ; the kind, but 
unfiniſhed ſchemes for ſoclal happineſs; ; the young 
hope of induſtry, and the dumb complainings of modeſt 
merit; all theſe are preſent to our view. And 1s it 
not ſtrange, if amidſt ſo many remembrancers, we 
ſhould forget to reflect on ſo recent a loſs, whereby 
we are likely to ſuffer ſo deeply? We at leaſt, we 
who not only were the witneſſes, but the ſharexs of 


hiz bounty, ought eyer to remember it; and he who 
does 
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does not purpoſely forget it, wil find — onde not to 
lay 1 it to heart. 


It is but a very ſmall period of time, bee this place 
was accounted the joy of the whole country. But, 
alas, what a dreadful chaſm has that ſmall period 
opened to our view! This neighborhood, which was 
the glory of the kingdom, the envy of many, and the 
wiſh of all, how is it fallen away! So that we may 
well apply to it what the Prophet tells us of the ene- 
mies of Judah; and may ſay of a very few years paſt, 
as he does of their multitude of armies, © the land 
.* before them was as the garden of Eden, but behind 
18 * them: a defolate witderneſs. ak 

It is not kind, it is not in i indeed nene, to 
threaten us with the wrath of God upon ſuch occa- 
fions; but certainly, however unfit it may be to deal 
about his judgments, it cannot be improper to give 
warning; it cannot be improper to lay before us the 
true ſtate of our preſent condition, nor to remind us, 
that if there ſhould be a neceſſity for a man to ſtand 
up between us and the gulph of licentiouſneſs, true 
liberty hath loſt at leaſt one good friend, who might 
tell not only how to keep, but how to uſe it. 


Whether this, in a political view, be * 
not to take notice of; certainly, in a religious view, 
we are all called upon to attend it: and when we have 
ſeen ſo many of the righteous, in ſo ſhort: a ſpace, 

taken away from amongſt us, it will be but prudence 
in us to conſider what evil there may be to come; and 
by a fincere repentance, and timely reformation, to 
provide for it, and guard againſt it. 10 
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Preached in St. Andreu Church, Dublin, before the 
Honorable Housz of Commons, | 

On Thurſday the 3oth of Jar. 1745, being the 
Anniverſary of the Martyrdom of King CHARLES I. 


| Dan1zL, Ch. ix. Ver. 14- 


Therefore hath the Lord watched upon the Evil, and 
brought it upon us: for the Lord our God is righteous 
in all his Works which he doeth ; for we obeyed not his 


Vai, Wes 


A SERIOUS reflection on that ſcene of confuſion 
and diſtreſs, which the ſolemnity of this day calls afreſh 
to our remembrance, will very properly lead us on to 
conſider the true cauſes which produced it; to exa- 
mine what thoſe fountains were from whence iſſued 
forth ſach bitter waters ; for what reaſons the hand 
of God was ſo long ſtretched out againſt our fathers; 
and what uſes both they and we ought to make of 


ſuch Yiſitations. 


To this enquiry, the words which I have now read 
to you will furniſh us with a ſhort and eaſy anſwer; 
afſuring us, that the real ſource of all thoſe calamities 
which the divine - providence fends abroad through 
the earth, is the guiltineſs of that people whom he is 
pleaſed to viſit with them. wks 

e 
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The truth of this we are eaſily perſuaded to acknow. 
ledge with regard to the ſews, whom the text imme. 
diately ſets before us. The whole hiſtory of that na- 
tion is ſo regular a ſucceſſion of provocations and miſ. 
fortunes; the one ſo naturally and ſo conſtantly tread 
upon the heels of the other; and we have fo juſt an 
indignation at that perverſe conduct, which led them 
_ equally to forget both the miſeries and the mercies 
which had been diſplayed among them, that we can- 
not help conſidering them as a moſt ſtubborn and ſtiff. 
necked generation, fit only to be ſubdued and ma- 
naged by that heavy yoke, which the divine anger hath 
for many ages laid upon them. Thus alfo, in the 
ſudden revolutions of thoſe mighty empires which by 
turtis have commanded the world, we readily ſee the 
cauſes of their diſſolution; and can eaſily, from at- 
tending to the circumſtances of vengeance againſt 
them, point out to ourſelves what thoſe offences were 
which called it down upon them. | 


© Thus again, to bring this matter home to ourſelves; 
when we are viſited by any ſignal and uncommon ca- 
lamity ; when by ſome peculiar kind of diſtreſs we are 
plainly diſtinguiſhed and ſingled out from all thoſe 
that are round about us; when the hand of the Lord 
is viſibly lifted up for our deſtruction; we are then 
ready enough to acknowledge the divine juſtice : we 
look up to him with a dreadful apprehenſion of our 
own miſcondutt; we bewail thoſe fins which have 


provoked his wrath againſt us; we humble ourſelves 


before the throne of mercy, and ſet our whole hearts 
to appeaſe his indignation, and to ſtop the deſtroying 
angel by repentance and amendment. 


But, 
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But, in the general and ordinary diſtreſſes of life, 
which we happen to ſhare equally with our neighbors; 
when, for inſtance, we meet with a bad ſeaſon, or 
groan under an unuſual ſcarcity ; when the loſs of a 


commander hath ſtolen the victory out of our hands; 
in theſe, and in ſuch like caſes, we look not to the 
ends, but to the inſtruments of providence. Inſtead 
of reflecting on thoſe uſes which are ſugyeſted to us 
by our preſent diſappointment, we pleaſe ourſelves 
with the hope of new ſucceſſes; inſtead of reforming 
our own hearts, we think only of blaming thoſe by 
whom we imagine ourſelves to have more immediately 
ſuffered; and without once taking the ſcheme of pro- 
vidence into our account, we buoy ourſelves up with 
the proſpect of exemplary puniſhments on thoſe who 


happier events from other hands, of whom we have 
conceived more promiſing expectations. 


In our firſt hurry and dejection of mind upon ſuch 
occaſions, there are many indeed who are willing 
enough to cry out, who will ſhew us any good? But 
very few among us look up to the true ſpring of all 
our misfortunes; very few among us will fly to God 
for a refuge in our diſtreſs; or pray to him, as the 


to © lift up the light of his countenance upon us.” 


Thus, by our perverſe miſapplication of events, the 
kind intentions of providence are too often thrown 
away upon us, and thoſe diſaſters, which were ſent to 
awaken us into repentance, quite loſe their effect; 
vhile we are contented to reſt the whole matter uporf 

ſecond 


battle hath damped our ſpirits, or the treachery of a 


have betrayed us; and a more vigilant conduct, and 


Pſalmiſt doth, with an humble and a penitent heart, 
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ſecond cauſes; ; to conſider things as no other than the 
uiual accidents of the world; imputing all to the un- 
certainty, perhaps, of the weather, or the mere chance 
of war; to the baſeneſs of one commander, or the 
pride of another. 


* 


n e e which b en in the world, 


(whatever agents they more immediately proceed 


from, ) were not equally under the guidance of the 


' Almighty, and ſubſervient to his purpoſes; as if he 


could not as eaſily govern the malice of men, as the 
convulſions of nature; as if his ordinary proceeding, 


by the intervention of ſecond cauſes, were not as much 


the work of God, as thoſe illuſtrious and aſtoniſhing 
inſtances of power, which have ſtopped the ſun in his 
progreſs, and hindered the moon from going down; 


as if he, who © hath weighed the mountains in ſcales, 


and the hills in a balance,“ could not as eaſily poize 
the affections of men alſo, and turn the heart, both of 


prince and people, whitherſeever be pleaſeth ! 


In fact, all the diſpenſations which we meet with 
here below, are under the direction of the ſame good 
providence; they are alſo all conducted to one and 


the ſame gracious purpoſe; to promote (the virtue, 


and, through that,) the happineſs of his creatures: 


and the moſt ordinary events which fall out in the go- 


vernment of the world, are neither leſs fitted; nor les 
intended to produce this effect, than thoſe amazing 


interpoſitions where the might of omnipotence ſtands 


plainly confeſſed ; and we all tremble. at the Hand- 
writing on the wall. The only difference between theſe 


two methods, proceeds fromthe different degrees of our 


attention to them. When our r affairs move forward 
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in their oſual courle, and all things continue as they 
were from the beginning of the creation, the things them- 
ſelyes ſoon grow indifferent to us, and we are 

tempted to let them paſs with a liſtleſs unconcern. 
Thoſe impreſſions which firſt poſſeſſed us become faint 
and languid; we want ſomething new to ſurprize us 
into recollection; and the fineſt objects, by being 
always before us, are at length ſo familiar to the eye, 
that they glide by it without any emotion. But when 
we are rouzed by ſome uncommon viſitation; when 
we are forced out of our lethargy by ſome peculiar 
circumſtances, or unheard-of degree of diſtreſs; then 
the mind naturally begins to recover its guand; our 
apprehenſions revive; our fears redouble; we look 
around us with awe and aſtoniſhment ; and mark with 
a reverential horror the ſeveral ſteps of that vengeance 
which we are ſtrongly convinced is pointed againſt us. 
That regular ſucceſſion, that beautiful order of things 
which we ſes eſtabliſhed in the world, will, to a judi- 
cious and ſober enquirer, as plainly mark out the finger 
of God, as the neweſt and the moſt ſurprizing appear- 
ances. And yet the glare of a comet ſhall call forth 


the wonder, and provoke the attention even of grave 


minds, who can look. upon the ſtars in their courſes, 
and the ſun in his glory, with a thoughuleſs neglect 
and a cool inadvertence. 


Let us now ſee what there is in the nature of things, 
what in our own moſt ſober apprehenſions of a wiſe and 
righteous governor of the world, which may convince 
us that publick vices are the true parents of publick 
calamities. | 


I i From 


| 
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From conſidering God as the author of nature, if 


we look up to him as the governor of it, our moſt 


obvious impreſſions of good and evil, our moſt ſober 
apprehenſions of his goodneſs and juſtice, will lead 
us directly to the ſame concluſion. If we conſider 
him as ſtrongly intereſted in behalf of virtue, we ſhall 
naturally ſuppoſe, that upon proper occaſions he will 
ſupport it; that he will not leave himſelf, nor his cauſe 
without a witneſs ; but that in the general courſe of 
his providence, though not upon every provocation, 
he will ſhew forth his 'abhorrence of vice, and ſtamp 
ſuch a mark upon it as may deter others from pur- 
ſuing it. | 


Some good men, indeed, have been of opinion, not 
only that God is juſtified in pouring out his fury upon 
guilty nations, but that his righteouſneſs obligeth him 
to do ſo; becauſe communities, as they ſubſiſt only 
in this world, cannot be puniſhed hereafter, and mult 


therefore neceſſarily be puniſhed here. This notion, 


how pious ſoever, is, I doubt, ill-grounded, becauſe 
it concludes foo much. If God is tied down to puniſh 
every wicked ſtate here, becauſe as a ſtate it cannot 
be puniſhed hereafter, he will, by the ſame reaſon, 
be tied down to puniſh it immediately; he cannot 
even delay his vengeance, for if he does, the preſent 
members who make up the ſtate as it now is, and who 
have heaped up the guilt of it, may yet be out of the 
reach of its puniſhment: and thus, though by the 
ſuppoſition the whole community muſt feel his ven- 
geance, yet many parts, of which the whole is made 
up, may eſcape it. 


Beſides, 
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Beſides, however highly we may conceive of mighty 
ſtates, God may well look upon them in a very dif- 
ferent view. The greateſt kingdom upon earth; the 
whole earth itſelf; when compared to thoſe vaſt ſyſ- 
tems which compoſe the univerſe, are perhaps in his 
eye, as well as in the eye of * but as ſingle 
individuals. 


In fact, we do not ſind the world thus governed, 
We have inſtances, where very wicked ſtates have been 
long upheld in their higheſt grandeur: when God 
perhaps chuſes for wiſe reaſons to ſuſpend the common 
courſe of things; when he curſes them with proſ- 
perity, and makes their table a ſnare to them for their 
utter deſtruction; or when he thinks proper to reſerve 
them as ſcourges in his hand, to execute his vengeance 
upon mankind, and ſpread abroad his wrath in the 
world. —But thus far the argument will ſafely carry 
us, that whenever God is pleaſed to viſit a people for 
their offences, he does that which we muſt conceive 
to be worthy of him, and which we muſt expect from 
him; that though he is not always tied down to puniſh 
a guilty nation, 'yet whenever he thinks fit to ſend 
abroad his judgments, he meaſures them out with 
juſtice and equity, and lays no more weight upon any 
people than what their tranſgreſſions will bear. 


We all know, that among particular perſons, as 
there are many virtues which directly tend to promote 
their temporal proſperity, ſo many vices have proved 
cqually effectual by a neceſſary conſequence to pro- 
cure their ruin. In the great chain of providence 
which binds in this lower world, the links of fin and 
miſery are ſo ſtrongly faſtened together; there is ſuch 
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a cloſe connection between the guilt and the puniſh 
ment even of private perſons, that when the juſt and 
natural conſequence of their, crimes doth at laſt over. 
take them, we rather wonder why it was delayed ſo 
long, chan why it came upon them ſo ſeyerely. In 
proportion as ſuch vices grow general, their effects 
Ipread farther; and as each individual is one member 
of the community, ſo when more individuals are in- 
feed with the ſame contagion, the more will the pub- 
lick ſuffer by it, When this corruption becomes uni- 
verlal, the nation is ripe. for vengeance; we need not, 
upon, fuch occaſions, look out for any new interpoſi- 
tion; the lame crimes, which fit them for puniſhment, 
lead to it; and nothing but the over-ruling hand of 
God could protect them from it. | 


We alſo know, that the pernicious conſ 

of many ſins, reach much farther than the perſons 0 
thoſe. who commit them. The ſmooth treaſon, or 
the haughty ambition; the rapacious avarice, or the 
abandoned profuſion of a few, have ſpread their bale- 
ful influgnce far and wide, and ruined thouſands who, 
in this ſingle inſtance, perhaps, were enemies to their 
guilt; though in many others the flayes of their plea- 
fures, and the dependents upon their fortunes. So 
righteouſly and wiſely doth the providence of God 
bring good out of evil, and make the ſin o one man 
the puniſhmend of another! | 4 


Add to this, that Wale crimes which « carry the molt 
pernicious aſpe& upon ſociety, are alſo the moſt apt 
to ſpread. Luxury and intemperance, prophaneneſi 
and debauch , are at once the readieſt method to 
ener vate N ate, and the moſt eaſily adopted by # 
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multitude of admirers: they can never be ſupported 
but by numbers; and the ſame numbers who do ſup- 
port them, banith alſo that ſhame and modeſty which 
are the beſt guards of youth and innocence, until they 
leave the nation defenceleſs, like a garden in the wilder- 
neſs, 'to be rooted up by every beaſt that pleaſes to de- 


your it. 


Once more. As the real fafety of ſociety muſt riſe 
from thoſe obligations which we are all under, to 
purſue the publick welfare; and as theſe obligations 
become then only moſt effectual, when they are tied 
down upon our hearts by the true motives of religion; 
ſo it is plain, that whatever diminiſhes this influence 
muſt ſo far hurt ſociety. In proportion as this ſenſe 
of religion decays, we ſhall fit the looſer to every ex- 
erciſe of ſocial duty; private ſchemes will riſe up in 
oppoſition to publick good; where the weight of 
virtue leſſens, that of proſtitution will encreaſe; vena- 
lity and corruption will ſoon unlooſe all our bonds; 
and when thoſe who might have been moſt able, and 
ought to have been moſt willing, to ſupport the king- 
dom, have divided againſt it, it is eaſy to foreſee that 
it cannot long ſtand. | 


The doctrine of my text being thus eftabliſhed in 
general, will very naturally lead us to conſider our 
own particular caſe; and to draw ſome reflections from 


it ſuitable to the preſent occaſion. 


And firſt; to tear open thoſe wounds afreſh, which 
the hand of time ought long ſince to have cloſed; to 
heap new fewel upon that fire of contenrion, which 


hath already burned with too much fury; to provoke 
3 5 the 
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the reſentments, and whet the paſſions of men one 
againſt another, is far from being either the duty of 
this place, or my intention. The true buſineſs of this 
ANNIVERSARY is not to divide the land, but to heal 
it; not to be a faſt of ſtrife and envying, but of re- 
pentance and refarmation; of charity and forbearance: 
not to call forth new animoſities, but to allay the old 
ones; and inſtead of being longer kept up as a teſt of 


politicks or a mark of party, 10 bring us back to that 


which is the real end of all the divine viſitations, a 
religious ſeriouſneſs, and an hearty amendment, 


Conſidered in this view, it will be always in our 
power to make it uſeful to us: conſidered in any 
other, it will always open the way to new diviſions 
and freſh diſturbanceg, 


We need nat therefore, we ought nat to impute the 


whole guilt of thoſe tranſactions, either to the one 


party or the other; nor upon either ſide of the quel- 
tion to fill our quivers with thoſe envenomed arrows, 
which they of leaſt modeſty haye always moſt at com- 
mand, even bitter words, Not to load the memory 
of an unfortunate King, whoſe greateſt fault was a 
wrong notion of power: who gave a luſtre to the 
crown by many uncomman jewels bath of piety and 
learning; and who made at leaſt this atonement for 
the errors of his adminiſtration, that he neglected no 
method to repair them: not, on the other hand, to 
brand thoſe generous - ſpirits, who ſtood up early in 
the-cauſe of liberty; nor to graft, upon their honeſt 
zeal, the vile conduct of thoſe who had wit enough 
indeed to build upon their foundations, but malice 
enough from the belt principles to draw the worſt 

concluſions. 
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concluſions. The ſolemnity of this day, far from en · 
gaging us in ſuch unchriſtian cenſures, will lay before 
us much more uſeful inſtructions; and from a cool 
recollection of paſt miſconducts, from marking thoſe 
rocks whereon our anceſtors were ſhipwrecked, will 
enable us to avoid their danger, and happily to ſteer 
our veſſel into à port of ſafety. 


How far, in a political view, the miſeries of our 
fathers may become a bleſſing to us, their children; 
how far they may convince both prince and ſubject, 
that a too eager appetite, either for power or for liber- 
ty, are equally in their turns deſtructive of the. peace 
and happineſs of government; that when the cord of 
contention is once ſtretched, to pull with violence on 
either ſide does but faſten the knot, and make way for 
more addreſs and dexterity to unlooſe it; how far ſuch 
reflections ought to be extended, and the fame mis- 
fortunes, which have taught kings humility, may teach , 
the peaple wiſdom, ſeems to be an enquiry not ſo much 
ſuited to the preacher as to the hiſtorian. 

But ſurely it cannot be an improper. uſe of the pre- 
ſent occaſion, to recommend to you loyalty and re- 
pentance; and, from the miſeries of this day, to en- 
force thoſe duties which would have called for our 
ſtrongeſt attention, though the miſeries of this day 


had never happened. If the conſequences of a juſt 


oppoſition to thoſe unhappy meaſures, which mingled 
themſelves with the weaknels of King CHarLes's 
early adminiſtration, were yet ſo fatal both to religion 
and to liberty; what happineſs muſt it be in us to re- 
peat the deſperate experiment! and to call down the 


lame confyſion without the ſame provocations ! and 
| | to 
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to keep up thoſe repinings under the beſt government, 
which can hardly be INE) urſder * worſt! 


Secondly; the taiſcrics'of this nies 
the immediate neceſſity of repentance. We have all 
heard, and our fathers may well have told us, the 
dreadful calamities which the preſent occaſion brings 
up to our remembrance: what thoſe vices were which 
the divine anger puniſhed with fo ſevere a correQion, 
our own obſeryations on the hiſtory of thoſe times 
will beſt inform ns. The buſineſs of our 
here will be moſt effectually difeharged, not by count. 
ing over the faults of others, but by amending our 
own; by conſidering all their diſtrefles as ſo many 
examples for our admonition, as a freſh motive to us to 
examine ſeriouſly our own -condu@, and by imme- 
diately forſaking the ſame ſins, to endeavor to avoid 
the ſame puniſhment. In the firſt opening of this 
unhappy ſcene, if either plenty at home, or reverence 
and refpe& abroad; if the wealth within, or the 
ſtrength around theſe nations could have warded off 
the vengeance of God; our anceſtors might have well 
indulged themſelves with a pleaſing proſpect of ſecu- 


rity ; and thought, that at munen eee 


| not have brought the evil upon their hanſe. 


But experience ſhews us what a vain thing it is to 
truſt in outward proſperity. -The guilt of thoſe times 
Had already prepared them. for vengeance; the ruſt 
of fin had already conſumed. all their ſtrong armor; 
and that power and plenty wherein they moſt confided, 
became the firſt inſtruments to promote their ruin. 
If we, like them, make a'wrong uſe of the mercies 
and of the judgments of God; if we, in our fulneſs, 
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the Lord that made us, and will not ſuffer our- 
ſelves to be reclaimed hy thoſe various warnings which 
he hath already given us, we have all the reaſon in 
the world to be apprehenfive of ſome ſeverer viſita- 
tion. But if from a juſt ſenſe of our own guilt we 
are led immedaately to forſake it; if by thoſe gentle 
corrections, which we have felt already, we are 
awakened to repentance and amendment; in a word, 
if we will fincerely fear the Lord, and ſerve him with 
all our hearts, and conſider what great things he hath 
done for us; we may fafely look up to him, with a 
modeſt confidence in his protection, and not only hope, 
bat be affured that derer ne 


our King. 


Which God of his infinite Mercy grant for the 
merits, and through the mediation of Chriſt our Sa- 
our! Amen. 


SERMON 
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s ERM ON XIVI. 
Preached in the Pariſh Church of CIA be. 
Religion the tone Feantlation of publick Happineſs, 

| PROVEABS, Ch. xxiv. Ver. 21. 


My Son, fear thou the Lord and the King ; and meddie 
not with them that are given to hk 


A S the book of Proverbs mill abundantly ſupply 
us with the ſtrongeſt commendations of religion, and 
the moſt earneſt exhortations to that practice of virtue, 
by which only our everlaſting happineſs can be ſe- 
cured; ſo does it very frequently point out to us ſuch 
inſtructions, with regard to the affairs of this preſent 
life and our behavior under them, as are beſt fitted 
to conduct us through our ſeveral ſtations with eaſe 


and advantage, with prudence and honor. It is in- 


deed the great beauty and excellence of religion, that 
the ſame obedience to its precepts, which is neceſſary 
for our happineſs hereafter, is alſo moſt immediately 
productive of our happineſs here; and there is ſo 
ſtrong a connection between our duty and our intereſt, 
that even in this world they are generally united; and 
the more ſteadily we purſue the 'one, the farther we 
advance 4 in promoting the other. 
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Ihe wiſe author therefore of this book hath ſo aptly 
interſperſed his advices, that both the one and the 
other of theſe may be ever in our eye: firſt laying 
down for his great foundation, the neceſſity, the 
beauty, and advantage of religion; and then gra- 
dually awakening us to the purſuit, and leading us on 
to the practice of virtue, by a full view of the preſent 
benefits which attend upon ſuch a courle, and the 
difficulties and dangers which muſt be our ruin if we 
tread in any other. For this purpoſe he varies his 
inſtructions, according to the ſeveral relations wherein 
we may be ſuppoſed to ſtand. He ſometimes ſeems 
to conſider us only as individuals, whoſe whole inte- 
reſt is centered in ourſe]ves; ſolicitous for nothing 
but our own private and particular welfare, 'And 
even in this ſituation he aſſures us, that © the fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of knowledge; that the 
<* righteous ſhall never be removed, but that his de- 
<« ſire ſhall be granted.” Sometimes he conſiders us 
in a more generous and extenſive view, as members 
ane of another, tied together by qur mutual intereſts 
in the bands of ſociety.—And in this light alſo he 
aſſures us, that religion is the beſt and trueſt guide 
to happineſs ; that © righteouſneſs exalteth a nation, 
and the tabernacle of the upright ſhall flouriſh.” 
Thus alſo in thoſe verſes which go before my text, 
he conſiders us in the ſame public capacity; and hav- 
ing laid down very uſeful directions for our behavior 
to one another in many of our ſocial intercourſes, he 
comes at length to that prudent and affectionate ad- 
dreſs in the words I have now read to you; My 
* ſon, fear thou the Lord and the King; and meddle 
not with them that are given to change.“ So that, 
if Solomon's obſervation be of any weight, the great 
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dwork of all our public happineſs muſt be laid 
deep and ſerious ſenſe of religion; and having 
thus provided for our more immediate duty to God, 


the next ſtep is, to preſerve a conſtant reverence and 


obedience to him, whom he hath appointed over us, 


as his vicegerent; and leſt we ſhould at any time de 


tempted to deviate from either of theſe points, he puts 
in a caution againſt thoſe, who might be moſt likely 
to ſeduce us; and plainly intimates, that the fureſt 
method of 5 both our religion and our loy- 


alty, is by © not meddling with them that are given 


Ne 


The firſt branch of this wile connſel, as 
the Lord,) though it ought ar all times very ſtrongly | 
to be imprinted on our minds, is yet more peculiarly 
fitted for our cloſeſt refleQions in times of imminent 
danger ; when we are alarmed either with the ſenſe 
or the dread of any publick calamity. And the reaſon 
of this is very evident ; becauſe, though the great 
truths of religion are always equally fit to influence 
our practice, yet we are not always equally fit to re- 
celve them. To give them their proper effect, they 
muſt be cloſely viewed, and thoroughly confidered ; 


they muſt be long and often looked into, and exa- 
- mined with an open and impartial enquiry. Nowa 
ftate of undiſturbed proſperity is too often an enemy 


to ſuch conſideration ; it naturally tends to diſſipate 
our thoughts, and turn off our attention; to keep the 
mind conſtantly filled with other objects; to hurry 


it from one pleaſing fancy to another, and to barr an 


entrance to every ſerious reflection. In fuch circum- 
ſtances it is but too eaſy for us to cry out, © it is good 
yo: ln :” and to think ſo very much of this 

world, 
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world, as to find no room for the thoughts of another; 
or, if ſome ſerious hour ſhould take poſſeſſion of us, 
if we ſhould be prevailed upon to reaſon with our. 
ſelves of righteouſneſs, temperance, and judgment to come ; 
and even to tremble at the ſtrength of our own con- 
cluſions; yet we ſhall. be ſtill apt to treat them, as 
Felix did St. Paul, to bid them “ go their way for 
« this time, when we have a convenient ſeaſon we 
4 vill call for them.” 


This is too common a caſe among giddy and un- 
thinking perſons, even where the virtues of many 
and good men have laid ſome reſtraint upon the 
vices of thoſe about them; but where eaſe and full- 
neſs have debauched a land; where plenty hath be- 
gotten luxury, and luxury brought in corruption; 
where the gaiety of wit hath laughed virtue out of 
countenance, and faſhion and example have perverted 
even the natural modeſty of our minds, what is there 
any longer left to awaken us into virtue? What to 
recal our ſcattered thoughts, and rouze us into re- 
collection? What to tear us from the enchantments - 
of ſenſe, and terrify us into happineſs? Nothing but 
the immediate weight, or the near proſpect of ſome 
diſmal diſtreſs; nothing but the cruelty of falſe friends, 
or the violence of open enemies ; the ravages of fire, 
or the fury of the ſword; the — of famine, or the 
noiſomeneſs of diſeaſe; in a word, nothing but the 
out-ſtretched arm, and the viſible vengeance of God. 


And ſuch, therefore, are the dreadful meſſengers 
which the divine anger generally employs to reclaim 
a diſſolute world; to give a check to the inſolence of 


cuſtom, and the tyranny of vice; ; to force us into a 
better 
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better knowledge both of him and of ourſelves; in 


ſhort, by ſuch wholeſome ſeverity to drive us into his 
| ſervice, and from the terrible feeling of our preſent 
ſufferings, to convince us how much further we are 
to expect from his juſtice. 


And theſe, or any of theſe, if we de not abandoned 
to deſtruction, would be effectual to attain their end. 
As our indolence and ſecurity were owing to our 
hopes of ſafety, ſo the ſenſe of our danger will natu- 
rally call up all our ſtrongeſt fears. While things look 
well about us; while eaſe and affluence crowd in upon 
us, and the hours that fly away carry 'nothing but the 
marks of our diverſions, it is but too common to for- 
get our benefaQor, and to live as without God in the 
world. But when our quickeſt apprehenſions are 
awakened by our danger; when we ſer or feel the ſad 
effects of his diſpleaſure; when we are terribly con- 
vinced, that we can neither live without him here, 
nor be happy without him hereafter; it is then as na- 
tural to fly to him for help; to undo all our provo- 
cations; to deprecate his anger; and to give double 
diligence to inſure =_ protection, and to make him 
our friend. 


The brightneſs of the weather, and the ſoftneſs of 
the gale, and the ſmoothneſs of the waters, and the 
favor of the tide may tempt even cautious mariners 
into ſome ſecurity. But when the clouds darken, and 


the tempeſt rages, and the waves roar, and the horrors 
of the deep burſt open before them, then the boldeſt 
pilots begin to tremble: they offer up ſtrong vows 
for their deliverance; they redouble their efforts in 

proportion to their danger; and the moſt indolent 
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raſſenger joins his heart and his hand for the common 
ffety. Thus alſo it is in the world. Fullneſs makes 
us proud; and pride makes us infolent. We are all 
apt enough to ſay in our proſperity, as Nebuchad- 
nezzar did in his: Is not this great Babylon, that 
have built for the houſe of the kingdom, by the 
might of my power, and for the glory of my ma- 
« jeſty?” But when we hear the voice from heaven 
falling againſt us; when we ſee the arm of the Al- 
mighty bared by our correction; then it is that the 
proud heart bends, and the hard heart 1s ſoftened; 
the terrors of vengeance ſink deep into our minds; 
until we make haſte to break off our ſins by righte- 
ouſneſs, and our iniquities by repentance and prayer. 


From what hath been ſaid, it is very obvious to 
obſerve the great goodneſs of God to mankind, even 
in his ſevereſt viſitations. When therefore we ſee 
him ſending his ſore judgments abroad into the world, 
ſo that all the nations are appalled, and the inhabi- 
tants of the earth tremble ; even here we ſhall find 
cauſe to look up to his goodneſs, and to adore his 
wiſdom. It is not, that the Great Creator of the world 
its tamely by, an unconcerned ſpectator of his own 
work; it is not, that he is pleaſed with the miſeries 
of mankind, or takes delight in the unneceſſary ſuffer- 
ings of his creatures; it is not, that he is unable to 
ſway the minds and affections of men, or to turn them 
whitherſoever he pleaſeth : but it is, to awaken thoſe 
who ſuffer, into a lively ſenſe of his providence; and 
to-convince them what immediate need they have of 
his protection: or it is, to execute his vengeance upon 
a guilty people; and to ſet them up on high as a dread- 
ful ſignal to all around them, that the fenſe of their 

puniſhment 
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puniſhment may deter others from following their ex. 
ample: or it is, to cut off the common diſturbers of 
mankind, by permitting them to be mutually dewour. 
ed; thus, by a partial deſolation, providing for the 
general peace of the world, and filling the madneſs of 
one people by the füry of another; or it is, becaufe 
milder or more gentle methods have proved ineffec. 
tual; becauſe men are dozed in pleaſures, and grown 
heavy in the ways of ſin; and if ever they be brought 
at all to a more quick and tender feeling, it mult be 
by ſomething that will ſorely ſmart and pain them, 
So that the divine terrors are always intended (if not 
for the reformation of thoſe who are viſited by them, 
yet) for the general intereſt of virtue, and the good 
of mankind. They are, indeed, nothing elſe but the 
kind warnings of a gracious God, to put men in mind 
what falſe ground they ſtand upon, and to lift up 
their eyes from the judgments which they ſee in this 
world, to thoſe which are reſerved for another. In 
a word, all thoſe calamities which have produced ſuch 
havock in the earth, are ſtill directed for molt wil 
and gracious purpoſes. They are become, through 
our wickedneſs, the neceſſary inſtruments in the hand 
' of providence, to ſnatch us away from eternal deſtruc- 
tion, and to force us to be happy in ſpite of ourſelves. 
In fact, we find the caſe to be the very ſame with re- 
gard to the government of the natural world, Tho: 
| ſtrange and furious hurricanes ; thoſe burſtings of the 
clouds; that raging of the ſea; and thoſe violent con- 
vulſions of the earth, which fill us with ſuch amaze- 
ment and horror, are all under the kind guidance of 
a good and tender governor, who employs them for 
the purifying of the air, and the ſweetning of the 
waters, and preſerving the health of alſ his creatures 
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15 From conſidering the divine goodneſs in ſuch pub- 
lick viſitations, we ſhall readily learn what uſe we 
ought to make of them. And I have the more par- 
; of ticularly enlarged upon this point, becauſe the know- 

ledge of thoſe purpoſes which God intends to be ſerv. 


* ed by them, is the ſureſt rule to inſtruct us what that 
& behavior is, which, upon ſuch occaſions, he requires 
aut t our hands. And a ſerious reflection upon this will 
be naturally call us back to the wiſe advice in my text, 
n My ſon, fear thou the Lord:“ keep up in thy mind 
n conſtant ſenſe of that all. powerful eye which ſees 
2 and examines all thy actions; remember that thou art 
„% continually in his preſence; that he will call thee to 


te ſtrict account for every part of thy conduct; and as 
thy happineſs or miſery to all eternity will be deter- 
up mined by his ſentence, let it be thy firſt care to govern 
; thyſelf by his holy will; and by a diligent obedience 
s ſecure the one and to avoid the other. 


m This, indeed, is the important leſſon which all the 
diſpenſations of the divine providence ſuggeſt to us. 


v7 Sometimes, for inſtance, ** he openeth his hand, and 
uc. fleth us with plenteouſneſs; that we may be warm- 
e. eld into gratitude by the riches of his bounty, and look 
re. up with an humble acknowledgement to the author 
of of our abundance. Where this method fails, ſome- 


he times he withdraws his favor, and darkens our proſ- 
pet of happineſs ; that by alarming us with the fears 
of loſing what we had been too apt to put our truſt 
in, we might be called back to a cloſer and firmer 
dependance upon him. Sometimes he ſtretcheth out 
his hand over ſome neighboring people, in pure 
mercy.to remind us, that his power is not at all ſhort- 
ened; and that if we continue in the ſame ſins we ſhall 
| Oc) = fare 
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ſhare in the ſame puniſhments. Sometimes he not 
only ſhakes the rod, but actually ſmites us; and, if 
the firſt ſmart will not reclaim us, he goes on with 
his correction, inflicting ſtill heavier judgments, until 
either we are happily reformed by his ſeverity, or in 
a juſt indignation given over to the adverſary. 


What impreſlion ſuch reflections as theſe ought to 
have upon every one of us, is very obvious. We all 
know, that this iſland which had fo long and fo often 
been a ſcene of deſolation, and a field of blood, hath 
now for near fifty years enjoyed an uninterrupted 
tranquillity. We have been partakers in the glory of 
our neighbor nation, without much of her laughter: 

and in the riches of her trade, without much of the 
danger. We have grown up in arts, and flouriſhed 
in improvements; our country is become a garden, 
and we have had no leading into captivity ; and, for a 
long while, very little complaining in our ſtreets. How 
we have behaved under ſuch ſignal bleſſings, i it will be 
needleſs for me to mention. Every man's conſcience 
will beſt inform him of his own conduct; and a very 
little obſervation will ſhew him that of his neighbors. 


But certainly it is not for nothing that God hath 
of late appeared to withdraw his favor from us; that 
he hath ſuffered the ſeaſons of the year to be amol 
inyerted; that he hath loaded them with an unuſual 
cleorand ſeverity; and ſucceſſively tried us with the 
exceſſes of drought and rain. It is not for nothing 
that he hath threatened us with poverty in the one 
hand, and famine in the other ; or that he hath alarm- 
us afreſh | with the fears of an invaſion, and the 


terrors of a rebellious and civil war. Surely, * 
ſu 
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ſuch circumſtances, it is at leaſt prudent to look about 
us; to examine every one his own heart; to ſee what 
it is that hath provoked the divine difpleafure; and 


to caſt out the accurſed _ from amongſt us. 


God be thanked, we are not yet, and I hope we 
never ſhall become a prey to our enemies! But then we 
have but one ſure way left to avert this judgment; and 
that is by forſaking our iniquities. We are hitherto, 
by his favor, in a condition to take warhing from the 
ſad experience of others; and in the full enjoyment 
of our civil and religious liberty, we have it ſtill in 
our power to throw off the bondage of ſin, and to re- 
cover to ourſelves the beſt of bleſſings, the true liberty 
of the goſpel. Let us therefore make a right uſe of 
this happy interval; let us not ſuffer ourſelves any 
longer to be led captive by our luſts ; but let us break 
in pieces the chains of Satan, and we may then hope 
for the divine protection, and go forth, in the confi- 
dence of the Lord 'of Hoſts, againſt every other 


enemy, 


But if we wantonly fuffer this mercy alſo to paſs 
by us, who knows if we ſhall ever have another? 
Who knows, but even now may be the day of trial; 
even now may be the day of ſalvation? Let us there- 


fore manage the hour, upon which ſo much depends, 


wiſely. Let us not flatter ourſelves with fine appear- 
ances, nor truſt either in the wiles of policy, or the 
arm of ſtrength; but let us fly to the throne of grace, 
and pour vut our heatts before him who is able at 
once abundantly to ſave, and abundantly to pardon. 
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This is ſo neceſſary and ſo important a part of our 
preſent duty, that however I may already have treſ. 
paſſed upon your patience, I cannot but recommend 
it in a more earneſt and particular manner. —It is im- 
poſlible to conceal either from ourſelves or others, 
how ſtrangely all regard to God's honor hath decayed 


among us. The better ſort indeed have recovered ſo 


much politeneſs, as in a good meaſure to forbear from 
uttering any indignities againſt his name; and have 


given back thoſe unmannerly ſins of ſwearing and 


prophaneneſs to the very rude vulgar, from whom 
they firſt received them. But the reſpect to his pecu- 
liar day; the attendance at his publick ſervice, is, 


among all ranks of men, ſo notoriouſly neglected, 


that it is become not only the guilt but the reproach 
of this nation. It looks among many perſons of high 
ſtation, as if it were an eſtabliſhed maxim, that-the 
firſt part of religion conſiſts in forgetting God; and 
if they do but live ſoberly and juſtly in the world, 
they think the buſineſs of virtue concluded, and that 


God hath no further right to their ſervice. 


It is indeed true, that with regard to one branch of 
religion, there hath appeareda very nobleſpirit among 


them: and we may piouſly hope, that that charity 
which ſo gloriouſly diffuſed itſelf in the times of our 
late diſtreſs, hath been accepted as ſome ſort of atone- 
ment for our other fins, and ſtood in the gap between 
us and the deſtroyer. But certainly, if the relations 
wherein we ſtand to our fellow-creatures and to our- 


ſelves, will in both theſe caſes tie us down to certain 


duties; that relation alſo wherein we ſtand to God, 
will call for a ſuitable performance. 


God is inſeparably included in the notion of fearing 
him; 
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him; and however reaſonable it may be at all times 
to diſcharge thoſe duties which we owe to ourſelves 
and others, they are in fact no further to be looked 
upon as acts of religion, than as they flow from a 
ſenſe of the divine providencs, and our obligation to 
comply with on will. 


This doQrine, as it is always fit to be inculcated, 
ſo the preſent occaſion more immediately calls for it. 
There is ſuch a near and viſible connection between 
our neglect, and our fears; between our guilt, and 
our puniſhment ;- that it is impoſſible not to obſerve 
it. We have been ſhamefully remiſs in all the offices 
of publick worſhip; and how does the vengeance of 
God deal with us for it? He threatens us with an 
invaſion from thoſe powers, whoſe firſt buſineſs it will 
be (if ever they prevail,) to deſtroy our ſanctuary, 
and to root out that publick worſhip from amonglit 
us. We have profaned his ſabbath, and deſpiſed his 
facraments; and therefore he very juſtly threatens to 
ſhut us out, both from reſt and ſafety upon the one, 
and from reaſon and purity in the other. 


We have all heard, and many among us can remem- 
ber, when the beſt blood in this nation was ſhed in de- 
fence of the Proteſtant cauſe.—If there were no ad- 
vantage in our publick worſhip, for what did thoſe pa- 
triots ſell theirlives? If the benefits of it weregreat and 
laſting, for what do we deſpiſe it? For ſhame, if not 
tor piety, let us act in a more becoming manner; let 
us have ſo much regard to the honor of thoſe an- 
ceſtors who bravely gave up their lives for religion, 
as not by gur example to charge them with folly : 


and let us either reſign the titles and fortunes which 
we- ” 
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we inherit by them, or ſhew that we alſo think they 
fell in a glorious cauſe; and ſhare in their devotion 
as well as in their eſtates. 


I have now done with the firſt branch of Solomon's 
advice: what remains, is of too much moment to be 
crowded into this diſcourſe; and will afford full mat. 
ter upon ſome future occaſion. In the mean time, 
let us all moſt ſeriouſly conſider the important calls 
we are now under to repentance. Let us therefore 


begin immediately to walk in the paths of religion, 


and to fear the Lord: and let us, every one of us who 
are here aſſembled, both now and upon all other oc- 


caſions, lift up our hearts and our hands to the throne 


of mercy; that if it be poſſible the bitter cup of God's 
wrath may) paſs from us. But that however he may 
pleaſe to diſpoſe of his mercies or his puniſhments 
here, they may both conduct us to the ſame end, even 
to eternal life and glory hereafter. 
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s E R MON XLVII. 
An Exbortation 10 Loyalty. 
PROvERBs, Ch. xxiv. Ver. 21. 


My Son, fear thou the Lord and the King ; and meddle 
not with them that are given to change. 


H AVING laid the great foundation. of all our 
public happineſs 1 in a deep and ſteady ſenſe of religion, 
the wiſe writer of this book points out another ſtep - 
to us as members of ſociery; which will be found 
highly neceſſary to conduct us to the fame end. For 
this purpoſe, after recommending to us firit © to fear 
„ the Lord,” who alone is the author of our ſafety 
and every other bleſſing; his next advice is, to fear 
that power whom he hath appointed over us, and 
through whom, as through an inſtrument in the hands 
of providence, that ſafety and thoſe bleſſings are con- 
veyed down and fecured to us. © My ſon, fear thou 
* the Lord and the King.” —By the firſt branch of 
this precept is plainly implicd the praQtice of religion, 


which we have ſeen to be fo neceſſary to the public 


welfare. Fearing the King unplies as plainly that due 
ſubmiſſion to his authority, which ariſes from a joint 


ſenſe of his high power, and the 1 important uſes for 


which that power was ordained. 
5 | gs 


a, 
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The duty therefore which is contained in the ſecond 
part of Solomon's council, and which I am now to 
recommend to you as greatly conducive to the general 
happineſs, is that of Loyalty; a duty, which is ſo 
ſtrongly marked out to us by our own wants and 
weakneſs; in the obſervance of which the true life 
and vigor of government ſo evidently conſiſts; which 
the Chriſtian religion enforces by ſuch high motives, 
not only for wrath, but alſo for conſcience ſake,” 
and from which thoſe who are obliged to it receive 
ſuch mighty advantages, that one would think it would 
be found, for its own ſake, moſt defirable to practice 
it. | | | 


And ſuch indeed it would appear to every conſider. 
ing perſon, if he would but give way to the pure and 
natural notions of his own mind. But when men are 
grown more attentive to invent new ſyſtems, than to 
obey the belt eſtabliſhed precepts ; when all fides are 
for ſhaping their duty by their own partial ſchemes, 
and for allowing that only to be religion which will 
beſt anſwer their preſent: intereſt ; when ſome have 
ſtretched authority ſo high, as if all the ſubjects in the 
world were ſent into it, only to be the ſlaves of a few 
mighty maſters; and others have pulled it down ſo 
low, as if the beſt kings were nothing better than 
the meer ſlaves of their people: no wonder if weak 
and artleſs judgments have become a prey to the 
crafty and the deſigning; no wonder, if even honeſt 

minds have been ſeduced by their cunning, into doubts 
and diſtruſts, and miſled by falſe ſcruples in this 
branch of duty, as they might, indeed, where the ſame 
circumſtances concur in any other. 


Let 
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Let us therefore examine for what ends government 
was at all eſtabliſhed in the world; by what methods 
alone theſe ends can be attained ; what benefits ariſe 
from the purſuit of theſe methods; and what miſchiefs 
are the unavoidable- conſequences of a contrary con- 
duct? A fair anſwer to theſe enquiries will, I think, 
be the beſt way of inſtructing us in the true nature 
of the duty before us, and will naturally lead us on 
to thoſe circumſtances which the preſent unhappy con- 
juncture hath too well fitted for our attention. 


As God deſigned us to be ſocial creatures, ſo he 
hath, from our very entrance into life, laid us under 
fuch diſadvantages, as might beſt convince us how 
much we are tied down by the ſenſe of our intereſt to 
be ſo. For this reaſon, he ſends us into the world 
naked and helpleſs; that being hourly obliged to 
others for the ſupport of our infant-ſtate, we might 
hourly experience what obligations we are under to 
make them a kind and grateful return for their 
tender protection. The flow growth and improve- 
ment of our minds and bodies are intended to teach 
us the ſame good-natured leſſon; and even when we 
come to our full ſtrength in both, the many weak- 
neſſes which ſtill attend us; the many wants which 
diſtreſs us, and which we ourſelves are by no means 
fitted to relieve; the mutual aids which we derive 
from each other, and the eaſe and comfort ariſing 
from this happy intercourſe of kind and friendly af. 
fections, all ſuggeſt to us how greatly it is in our 
power to benefit, and therefore how much it is our 
duty to aſſiſt one another. 


Upon 
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Upon a view. of ſuch advantages, men probably en. 
tered firſt into ſociety: and if all thoſe that ſo entered 
bad been juſt; and innocent, and honeſt ; if all had 
ſincerely combined to advance the welfare of all, it is 
very poſſible, that even under this rough draught of 
union men might have ſubſiſted, if not happily, at 
leaſt conveniently together. But the evil lay here; 
that men brought their pride and their luſts with 
them; every man began to fancy that his natural 

equality gave him a kind of equal claim to every thing; 
and as ſome were in a high degree rapacious, and not 
to be contented, the good ſoon ſuffered by the neigh- 
borhood of the wicked, and the induſtry of the weak 
and innocent became a prey to the violent and the 
| ſtrong. To remove this miſchief, they were obliged 
to call in a new. remedy, the power of government; 
each man departing from ſome ſmall portion of his 
private rights, that by the united ſtrength of the whole 
body he might be the better protected in the poſſeſſion 
of the reſt. By this means his property became ſecure; 
his perſon and his family continued in ſafety: thus 
aſſembled, they choſe to themſelyes ſome one or more 


to whom tlley might entruſt this valuable charge; and 


the force of the community being lodged in the hands 
of their leader, became a ſafeguard and protection to 
each particular perſon againſt offences from within, 
and encroachments from abroad. 

If this be not the real method wherein government 
was firſt eſtabliſhed, it ſeems at leaſt to look very like 
it. But whether this goodly plant grew up under the 
immediate hand of God, or owed its nouriſhment to 
ſome ſuch voluntary combination of men, the argu- 


ment in favor of obedience is, upon both theſe ſup- 
poſitions, 


protection, and , and aſſiduity on the one 
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poſitions, exactly the fame. If God was pleaſed, in 
compaſſion to the diſtrefles of mankind, to reveal his 
will in this particular, we are then tied down to obe- 
dience by his expreſs command: if, on the other 
ſide, ſuch a compact aroſe from the.neceſlities of man- 
kind as the only poſſible remedy to be applied to them, 
the reſult to us is ſtill the ſame ; becauſe whenever 
God ordains a conſtitution of things, from which 
certain relations muſt neceſſarily ariſe, thoſe relations, 
and the duties included in them, are as much to be 
conſidered by us to proceed from his will, as if bim- 
ſelf had actually revealed them. Accordingly we find, 

that what St. Paul calls © the ordinance of God,” St. 

Peter commands us to ſubmit to as © the'ordinance 
* of man.” The Holy Spirit, by this variety of ex- 
preſſion, plainly intimating to us, that it was not the 
manner of the inſtitution, but the uſes and benefits 
accruing from it, for which our ſubmiſſion and obe- 
dience are required. 


We ſee then what are the great and original ends 
of government; the ſafety, the quiet, and the happi- 
neſs of the whole: that every man may fit peaceably 
under © his own vine and his own fig- tree; that 
his perſon, his property, and his neareſt intereſts may 
be ſecure; in a word, that the joint ſtrength of the 
community may be, upon occaſion, united, for the 
puniſhment of the guilty, the defence of the oppreſſed, 
and the nen of * who ſuffered wrong. 


What now are the 3 by which alone theſe 
valuable ends can be attained? What, indeed, but a 
mutual endeavor and hearty concurrence? What but 


N 
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part; chearfulneſs, and ſubmiſſion, and compliance on 
the other? We ſee the evidence of this every day 
in the management of private families; and how much 
ſtronger muſt it appear, when large empires and 
mighty kingdoms are concerned? Where the views 
are fo extended, and the' cares multiplied, and the 
intereſts more entangled, and the accidents more un- 
foreſeen; and where the diſorders are fo hard to be 
prevented, and fo almoſt impoſſible to be remedied, 
, without giving birth to new diſeaſes? In ſuch a caſe, 
what are all the beſt projects of the ableſt ruler, if 
thoſe, whoſe buſineſs it is to unite with him vigor. 
ouſly, either deſert him by treaſon, or reſiſt him with 
force? What can the wiſeſt head accompliſh, if the 
feet refuſe to move for its purpoſe, and the hands he 
lifted up in defiance againſt it? Or, how can the 
wheels of ſtate roll on with ſucceſs or fafety, 'when 
thoſe, who ought to aſſiſt in the drawing, are the firſt 
to throw obſtacles. in the way, to clog them with un- 
wieldy weights, and either by pulling backward to 
retard their motion, or by force and violence to over- 
turn them?—It will be needleſs to add any more upon 
this occaſion—the thing ſpeaks itſelf, 


But where thefe methods are heartily and mutually 
purſued ; where both ſides unite in a fincere ſtudy for 
the general good; where this bleſſed ſtrife is eſtabliſh- 
ed between care and fore-thought on the one part, 
and love and loyalty on the other; there it is that the 


glory and the beauty of government ſhines out in its 


true perfection. In this virtuous union, this joint 
labor of love for the common welfare, the largeſt 
kingdom is indeed but a more extended and well- 
ordered family; where the King is literally the 15 
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of his country, and the vaſt multitude of his people 
but ſo many dutiful children; all ſenſible what bleſ- 
ings they receive through his hands, and each vying 
with the other, in a generous emulation, who beſt 
hall exert himſelf in paying back the juſt and eaſy 
tribute of * and obedience. 


In ſuch a caſe, if they be not wanton PRE ful- 
nels, and corrupted by happineſs; if in the midſt of 
their abundance they look up with a grateful and pious 
heart, and remember God, the firſt author of it; 
what is there in ſuch a caſe that either king or people 
can deſire more? Peace is within their walls, and 
« plenteouſneſs within Hit palaces.” Their perſons 
ae in ſafety; their liberty is eſtabliſhed; their reli- 
gion cheriſhed; their minds cultivated; their trade 
extended; their country improved; and the product 
of their induſtry ſecured to themſelves, and to thoſe 
who derive under them. Their king, in the fulneſs 
of his own happineſs, ſees every, man happy around 
him: the joys of his people multiply his own. Glory 
its on his right hand, riches and power on his left; 
ſtrength and concord ſtand at his door, peace and eaſe 
within it; righteouſneſs puts on her robe and adorns 
him, and the combined wiſhes of the nation guard 
bim. Happy are the king and people that are in ſuch 
* a caſe! yea, bleſſed are they both when they have 
* the — nw ode” 


[tis now time to — thoſe miſchiefs which are 
the unayoidable conſequences of acting contrary to 
beſe methods, and of breaking in upon this delight- 
ful union: and the leaſt of theſe are complaints, and 
murmurs, and diſcontents. In — as the 


people 
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people withdraw their allegiance, theſe will be ſure to 
eiicreaſe. From that inſtant © the voice of joy and 


„ gladneſs*” is no longer heard among us; Plenty 


dwindles into want, and the country looks like a wil. 


derneſs; peace hides her head; induſtry is no more 
ſeen in our ſtreets; love and confidence fly away to. 
gether; and liberty herſelf is driven out from the 
land. Inſtead of theſe, we ſee groundleſs jealouſies, 
cruel treachery, dark treaſons, and horrid conſpira- 
cies. Theſe make way for all the guilt of rebellion, 
all the fury of civil war: rapine and violence abroad; 


perjury and fal ſhood within; fire and ſword in the 


field; racks and murders at home: until the pureſt 
innocence is oppteſſed, the beſt religion perſecuted, 
the ſureſt property confounded, and all the ſtrongeſt 
erigagements of blood and nature: diflolved: until 
ſociety itſelf becomes our greateſt plague; and a man's 
worlt enemies are © they of his own houſhold.” 


„ R191 +4 ; 
L have hithetto reaſoned from the nature of govern- 


ment in general, without conſidering particularly 
thoſe various forms of it which have covered the face 
of the earth. The arguments I have choſen to infilt 
on, are drawn from the nature of things which can- 


not be altered. They ſerve to help no private ſcheme, 


to promote no particular intereſt; but are equally 
conclufive, whether they be applied to kings or ſtates, 


to monarchies or common-wealths; and whether the 


reins of power be in the hands of the many or of the 
few. If upon this footing the duty of loyalty can be 
fairly ſupported, furely we of theſe nations are unde! 
more peculiar ties to obſerve it. Some few of thele, 
which more immediately ariſe from the preſent con- 
juncture, I ſhall take a ſhort view of, the time not 
permitting me to enlarge further. 4 
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And firſt, we are particularly obliged to exert a 
very high degree of loyalty to his preſent Majeſty, as 
upon him, and his illuſtrious houſe ſo much of our 
religion, our liberty, and our properties depends. I 
mention theſe as peculiar ties upon us, becauſe we 
enjoy theſe bleſlings in a peculiar manner; and be- 
cauſe, what in many other countries go-by the ſame 
names, are very far from being the ſame thing. It 
is true, the ſubjects of other countries have a religion; 
but then they have it, not out of choice, but neceſſity; 
they do not ſo properly embrace it as ſubmii to it; and 
comply with its forms, not ſo much becauſe they are 
taught in the goſpel, as becauſe they a are commanded / 
by the ſtate. | 


Thus alſo their perſons and poſſeſſions, though they 
be defended againſt all others, are yet at the diſpoſal 
of their imperious maſter. The ſtart. of a ſudden 
caprice, the ſtroke of an arbitrary pen, puts an end 
to their gayeſt dreams; and he who lies down at night 
free and wealthy, may riſe up a ſlave and a beggar 
in the morning. But God be thanked, we are in 
every ſenſe free; our thoughts, our perſons, our for- 
tunes are our own; and we are happy in the full en- 
joyment both of religious and civil liberty. It is the 
glory of our church that her doQrine is pure and 
gentle; purged from-the dregs of popery and idolatry, * 
neither weighed down by fuperſtition, nor ſtained by 
bigotry, nor inflamed by enthuſiaſm. Excellent as 
our religion is in itſelf, it is alſo our own, becauſe 
we chooſe it; and we do chooſe it, not becauſe our 
King commands us, but becauſe it approves itſelf to 
our moſt ſober enquiry. Thoſe who unhappily differ 
from us, are under no force to come into us; they 

may 
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may be converted, but they muſt not be compelled; 

and where their ſeruples cannot be ſurmounted by fair 
perſuaſion, the lenity of the ſtate interpoſes for their 
ſecutity, and not only permits but authorizes them 
to worſhip God in a conſcientious way. Even thoſe 
of that church, whoſe doctrines are moſt pernicious 
to ſociety, may yet live unmoleſted among us, and 


_ - quietly enjoy what they call their devotions, though 


not under the ſanction of the laws, yet through the 
mildneſs of the execution. The ſtatutes - againſt 


Popery are indeed rather talked of, than felt; and 


ſeem to be hung up in their view, not ſo much in the 
way of puniſhment as of a gracious warning. 


Thus again, our liberties and our properties are 0 
entirely our own, that they are guarded againſt the 
hand of the king himſelf. Our very obedience is, 
in a great meaſure, our choice. There is not a law 
which we ſubmit to, but what is firſt paſſed by own 
conſent; nor a tax levied, which is not of our own 
impoſing. Every freeholder in this land hath vir- 
tually a voice in the conſtitution, and either by him- 
ſelf, or his proper repreſentative, agrees to thoſe con- 
ditions, firſt, by which he is to be governed after- 
wards. Mean while, what he acquires by his in- 
duſtry he acquires for himſelf; he hath a property in 
it, which nothing can alter but new laws, and which 
even they cannot alter until himſelf or the body of his 
brethren conſent to them, | | 


I have been the more wilting to dwell upon thoſe 


points, becauſe I believe nothing is wanting to endear 
the preſent government to us, but a ſerious reflection 
on 1 thoſe great bleſſings which we derive under it. 


And 
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And though in the fulneſs of our joy, while all things 


looked fafe and eaſy about us, we might be apt 
enough to forget both God and the King; yet when 
we are threatened with danger, and the loſs of ſuch 
important benefits becomes matter of very near con- 
cernment ; perhaps we may be more eaſily prevailed 
upon to look up to both, and by repentance and al- 
legiance, to endeavor to preſerve thoſe favors which 
with fo liberal an hand were poured out upon us. 


We all know, that there hath been a moſt baſe 
attempt made againſt his Majeſty in Scotland, and that 
it hath been hitherto carried on with ſome ſucceſs. 
We know alſo in whoſe-favor, and under whoſe di- 
rection it was begun; in favor of a Popiſh bigot, 
nurſed in ſuperſtition, and diſciplined 'in the very 
boſom of cruelty; trained up in the worſt arts of diſſi- 
mulation and perjury; and habitually inſtruQed to 
believe, that every villainy is ſanctified by what his 
Holineſs is pleaſed to call, doing God ſervice. —From 
ſuch principles what have we to expect? What have 
we not to fear, if God, for our ſins, ſhould ſuffer his 
horrid attempt to ſucceed? We know alſo by whom 


he is ſupported: by the common oppreſſors of man- 


kind; by the moſt inveterate enemies of every liberty, 
both religious and civil; by thoſe who are as fond of 
tytanny, as of perſecution; in a word, by thoſe whoſe 
moſt gentle politicks are written in characters of 
blood, and who have already too often made the earth 
drunk with the ſlaughter of Proteſtants; by holy 
leagues and maſſacres; by treaſons and indulgencies; 
and all the-horrors of the holy inquifition. Againſt 
theſe, our only viſible defence is the happy ſettlement 
of the crown on his preſent Majeſty, and his royal 
deſcendants. | | : 
L 1 Secondly, 
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Secondly, therefore, 25 our own moſt immediate 


welfare points out to us the neceſſity of a {tric ad. 
herence to him for our future protection and ſecuri ag. 


ſo the experience of paſt years will call upon us 


the moſt faithful ſupport of his throne; and we ſhall 


find ourſelves under a new tie to pay him that ſervice 


out of gratitude, which our intereſt had before con. 


vinced us to be our duty, We have hitherto been 


under the government but of two princes of this illul. 


trious houſe; and to theſe two we owe, in a great 
- meaſure, the preſent ſtrength of the proteſtant reli. 


gion. How glorious did the late King exert himſelf 
in Hungary againſt the enemies of Chriſtianity? How 


_ bravely did he ſtand up in Germany and Flanders for 


the ſupport of liberty and virtue, againſt tyranny and 
oppreſſion? How ſignally was his preſent Majeſty di. 
tinguiſhed at Audenarde, when 1h ſons of France fled 


from his courage, and the valiant Pretender to his 


crown trembled from the high ſeat of his ſafety? How 


| hath he lately reaped freſh honors in the defence of 
| liberty! and given a new luſtre to all 


5 laurels at 


the Plains of Dettingen? By the care of eyery life but 


his own; by a diſpaſſionate contempt & death; by 


_ calmneſs and n by courage and humanity 


Have 88 the honors of his Majeſty's warlike 


_ atchievements been ſullied by the ruſt of peace? Hath 


_ tain of his 
P ledged and notoriouſly known; and I ſhall not ſo far 


he not {till the ſame care and affection for his ſubjects 


Hach he not at home been their ornament, as he was 
their defence abroad? Is not his 


eye ever watchful 
for their welfare? And is he not new as much known 
by being the father, as he lately was by being the cap- 
people? Theſe are As publickly acknov- 


affront 
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affront the gratitude eee 
5 — 


But laſtly; C ſo fearful as 
neither to be moved by their intereſt, nor warmed by 
ſuch ſtrong obligations, I ſhall only fay to them, that 
for the Take of that very ſafety which they ſo much 
prize, they ought to be ſingularly loyal. God be thank- 
ed! whatever dangers many may apprehend, and ſome 
may even wiſh for, the cauſe of loyalty is ſtill able to 
ſupport itſelf. A few rebels, in the confidence of a 
light victory, may for a while boaſt of their triumphs, 
and fri ghten thoſe who have ao protection againſt 
them. But it is our happineſs, that we have a good 
and a.glorious cauſe; and we have a greatanda mighty 
King to defend it: we have numerous and well. diſci- 
plined armies of our own, and the ſtrength of our 
allies to ſupport us: the wiſhes of every honeſt man 
are for us; and we have the hearts and the hands of 
the beſt and wiſeſt in the nation to be lifted vp in our 
ſervice. Such an appearance would ſoon put the 
ſtouteſt rebels in mind both of their guilt and of their 
danger; the very noiſe of our armies would ſtrike 
them with fear. 


To conſider his Majeſty—thus ſupported by his par- 
liaments, defended by his armies, and followed with 
the prayers and the endeavors of his people; it looks 
as if the Great Archangel were deſcending from hea- 
ven with inexpreſſible brightneſs, to deal terror and 
confuſion among the revolted ſpirits, and to take 
vengeance upon all thoſe whoſe pride had led them to 
forfeit their true happineſs. | | 
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is . My Son fear thou the Lord and the King, b 


| In a word, let thoſe-whom neither duty, nor inte. 

| reſt, nor gratitude, will lead to ſhew their zeal for 
the common ſafety, at leaſt take care how they venture 
to ſhew themſelves diſſoyal. The ſucceſs of war is 

j indeed uncertain; and no man can tell to what a com- 


; paſs even ſinall rebellions may ſpread : but if our own 8 
j fins do not come between us and ſucceſs; if we fir 
| fear the Lord and then the King, we may reaſon. Wer 
1 ably think and hope, that appearances at leaſt are all for On 7 
| us, and that thoſe who have preſumed upon this occa. vivir 
| | ſion to diſturb the peace of our government, will hare * 
1 | - cauſe to wiſh they had never meddled with thoſe that 
| | re given to change. wa -M San 
if + Which God of his infinite mercy grant, &c. 
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SER MON XLVIII. 


Preached at the Pariſh Church of CELBRI DOE, 
On Thurſday, October 9, 1746, being the Thankſ- 
giving-Day for our DeLiverance from the 

late wiCKED and UNNATURAL REBELLION. 


1 SAMUEL, Ch. xii. Part of the 2 3d and 24th Verſes. 


I will teach you the good and the right Way. 

Only fear the-Lord, and ſerve him in Truth, with all 
your Heart; for conſider how great Things he hath 
done for you. 


| SHALL not trouble you upon this occaſion to 
enquire what thoſe particular circumſtances were in 
the conduct of the people of Iſrael, which gave riſe to 


the words of my text. It will be ſufficient for the 


prefent to obſerve, that that generous ſpirit of zeal 
and devotion, that pious earneſtneſs and tender affec- 
tion, with. which the prophet uſhers in this prudent 
counſel, will be a laſting monument of that ſincere 
and diſintereſted love which he bore to his country; 
and the juſtneſs and the wiſdom of his advice will for 
ever approve itſelf to any nation that will fairly ſub- 
mit to make trial of it. 


Thus it js notorious to all who have read their 
hiſtory, that as long as the children of Erael acted up 
to 
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to theſe pious impreſſions, ſo long they were ſure to 
proſper :- on the contrary, whenever they forgot God, 
and threw this good counſel behind them, they were 
immediately diſtreſſed in their affairs; they were either 
viſited with famine, or plagued with diſeaſes, or fold 
into the -hands of their enemies, until the ſenſe of 
thoſe calamities which they endured brought them 
back to a proper recolleCtion, and taught them to look 
up, with an humble repentance, to him whoſe © help 
* cometh. from on high.” —Give me leave to add, 
that «ve alſo, and every other nation, are under the 
direction of the ſame providence which governed 


them; and muſt expect to be ſharers in their fate in 


proportion as we follow their example. Upon this 
account therefore, as well as upon many others, let 
us alſo be induced to © fear the Lord, and ſerve him 
ce in truth with all our heart; for conſider how great 
te things he hath done for us.” 


The words which hwy been now read to you evi- 


dently point out theſe two things: 


Firſt, that the true way for any nation to attain to 
temporal proſperity, 1s by keeping up conſtantly a due 
ſenſe of religion. This is ſtrongly marked out to us 
in that aſſertion of the Prophet, I will teach you the 
% good and the right way; only fear the Lord, and 
5 ſerve him in ruth with all your bear. 2 


Secondly, chat in order to implant mis ſenſe of re- 
ligion i in us, it will be both proper and neceſlary to en- 
tertain a ſerious recollection of thoſe mer cies which the 
providence of God hath already beſtowed upon us. 
And this alſo is contained in that reaſon upon which 

the 


i- 


Only fear the Lord,-&c. | 519 | 


the prophet grounds his advice; © for conſider how 
« great things he hath done for you.“ | 


And firſt; the true way for any nation to attain to 


temporal proſperity is, by keeping up conſtantly a due 
ſenſe of religion. The duties which we are particu- 
larly called upon to exerciſe in this world, are in moſt 
caſes ſo cloſely connected with our own moſt perfect 
happineſs in it, that we might almoſt be perſuaded to 
believe that the one not only naturally, but even ne- 
cefarily, ariſeth out of the other. The truth is, that moſt 
frequently (though not conſtantly) it does ſo; and a 
man may fairly gueſs beforehand, from the ſcheme of 
life which he is determined to purſue, whether in the 
greater part of it happineſs or miſery is like to be his 
portion. A life of virtue is naturally productive of 
every ſocial happineſs; a life of fin is naturally pro- 
ductive of every miſery both to ourſelves and others 

e reaſon why theſe effects do not always 


and the 25 
and neceſſarily follow from their proper cauſes is this; 


that the providence of God, for wiſe and good pur- 
poſes, ſometimes interpoſes and ſuſpends them. Thus, 
tor inſtance, in the general government of the world 
it ſometimes happens, that the moſt virtuous are per- 
mitted to be the moſt miſerable, becauſe God hath 


excellent. nds to anſwer by ſuch viſitations, either 


reſining their droſs, or exalting their perfections, or 
brightening their example, ſtill reſerving for them 
ſuch rewazds as ſhall infinitely over-balance all their 
ſufferings; and from the luſtre of their virtues, which 
belt ſhine gut when they are moſt tried in the fire of 
alfliction, providing for the improvement of virtue in 


others, who muſt ſee, and will naturally be incited 


to imitate their good example. On the other hand, 
2 very 


520 Twill teach you the good and the right Way ; 
very great ſinners are often permitted to enjoy the 


. higheſt temporal bleſſings, and in the uſual ſenſe of 


the word, to flouriſh upon earth; that by thus beſtowing 
all the favors of this world upon the moſt unworthy, 
his beſt ſervants may be inſtructed to wean their 
bearts from them; that their own hearts alſo may be 
warmed from a continual ſenſe of his bounty, to a 
proper return of gratitude and obedience; and that 
whenever they abuſe theſe benefits, (as too often is 
the caſe,) though his wrath may fall upon them with 


the heavieſt ſeyerity, yet he may ſtill, in the language 


of the Pſalmiſt, be fully « juſtified in his ſayings, and 
clear when he is judged.” Such is the caſe of 


virtue and vice with regard to particular perſons; 


ſuch, I believe, it will alſo be found to be with regard 
to whole nations, with this only difference, that the 


, rewards and puniſhments which will fall to the ſhare of 


large bodies of men, will indeed be more conſpicuous 
to us here, and more eaſily obſerved (though not, 
perhaps, more conſtantly diſtributed) than thoſe which 


attend particular perſons. 


It will readily appear, that thoſe duties which make 
up religion here, and from which our eternal happi- 
neſs is to reſult hereafter, are ſuch as naturally tend 
to promote our ſocial happineſs in this world ; with 


reſpect to thoſe duties which ariſe from our ſeveral | 


relations to one another here below, there cannot be 
the leaſt ſhadow of diſpute. The exerciſe of juſtice 
is abſolutely neceſſary to our being a ſociety at all; 
the exerciſe of charity is equally neceſſary to our well 
being: without the one, no ſtate can ſubſiſt; without 
the other, no ſtate can flouriſh. Every duty we are 
called upon to pay to ſociety, is N calculated 
25 for 


IE. 
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for one or other of theſe views; every commandment 


f which we are to obey, is deſigned either to further 
; the good, or to prevent the evil which we may do to 
one another: and as this great branch of religion is 
r very fully comprehended by our Saviour himſelf in 
- one ſhort ſentence, to © do unto all men as we would 
1 « they ſhould do unto us;” ſo will it be found, that 
t no better meaſure could be invented for aſcertaining 
$ thoſe duties which others owe to us, and which we 
h owe to others, | 

e 

d Thoſe duties alſo, which in a more particular man- 
f ner regard ourſelves, and which ſeem at firſt fight to 
; terminate only in our own more immediate intereſt, 
d have every one of them a direct tendency to promote 
e the happineſs of ſociety; the frugality of particular 
f perſons keeps up the juſtice of the whole; the mo- 


deration of ſome, qualifies the cruelty of others; the 
diligence of one family makes an hundred rich; the 
temperance which fits a man beſt for his own 10. 
beſt enables him to be uſeful to all his neighbors; and 
the chaſtity of a few keeps up the ſenſe of modeſty in - 
a thouſand : ſo that thoſe virtues which ſeem to be in 
a more eſpecial manner fitted for our own private ad- 
vantage, will be found to look with a moſt beneficial 
aſpect upon the affairs of ſociety; and in proportion 
as we behave to ourſelves like good men, we ſhall 
carry on the moſt uſeful deſigns of that common- 
wealth which we belong to. So wiſely hath the pro- 
vidence of God brought all our affections into one 
centre, and made even our ſelf-love (which one might 
imagine muſt often interfere with our love of others,) 
to be the cauſe of mutual good, and a ſtrong founda- 
tion of publick happineſs. 
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Thoſe duties, ilch i in a more peculiar manner we 
are called upon to pay to the Divine Being himſelf, 
are all tied down upon us from the ſame reaſon, and 
for the ſame end; and we are therefore obliged to 
honor, and to adore, and to pray unto him, not be- 
cauſe the Majeſty of heaven receives any addition by 
ſuch performances, but becauſe the exerciſe of theſe 
acts hath an immediate tendency to keep up in us a 
ſenſe of our dependance upon him; becauſe by theſe 
we are beſt prepared for the diſcharge of thoſe obli- 


gations which we are under to obey his will, in every 
inſtance that regards either ourſelves or one another; 


and becauſe the conſtant conviction that his overſeeing 
eye is always open to our conduQ, and will in the 
end reward us accordingly, is the beſt and ſtrongeſt 
tie upon us to fulfil faithfully thoſe duties which ariſe 
from our ſeveral relations to him, to ourſelves, and 
to one another. 


He that diſcharges all theſe obligations, he it is that 
moſt ſincerely ſtands up in the cauſe. of virtue; in 


proportion as we break off from any of theſe ties, in 


the ſame proportion we not only ceaſe to be truly re- 


ligious, but to be truly ſociable; becauſe ſo far we 


break in upon thoſe bonds by which alone Society can 

be beſt maintained. While religion keeps its hold 
upon our hearts, ſociety muſt flouriſh; becauſe thoſe 

acts which are moſt beneficial to ſociety in general, are 


the very ſame which make up true religion. He who- 


warps from theſe, ſo far gives up the intereſt of the 
publick; and in whatever degree he indulges himſelf 
to be wicked, in the ſame degree he becomes an enemy 
to his country. It were eaſy to extend this reaſoning 


much farther, but the ears of good men will not want 
to 


provic 
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to be much inſtructed upon this ſubject, and the ears 
of wicked men will not bear it. 


I ſhall only add, that the experience of all ages bears 

witneſs to the truth of this doctrine, that publick virtue 
is the ſure guide to publick happineſs. Not only the 
hiſtory of the Jewiſh nation is a ſtrong proof of it, but 
we find the fame concluſion equally ariſing from a 
view of the Aſſyrian, the Perſian, the Grecian, and 
the Roman ſtates; thoſe four mighty governments 
which roſe into grandeur through the virtue of their 
people, and ſunk into ruin through the luxury and 
corruption of them. The only difference is, that in 
Heathen ſtories we have nothing related but the bare 
facts by which they periſhed : in the Jewiſh ſtory we 
have alſo the true reaſons aſſigned, which brought 
their deſtruction upon them. In the one, we are told 
of the outward circumſtances, the bravery, perhaps, 
or the raſhneſs or cowardice of armies or commanders: 
in the other is expreſly ſet forth the cauſe of theſe 
great events, and the juſt providence of God which 
made uſe of that bravery, or raſhneſs, or cowardice, 
to his own wiſe purpoſes. 


Thus much may be ſufficient to ſhew, in the firſt 
place, that the good and the right way for any nation 
to attain to temporal proſperity, is by keeping up con- 
ſtantly a due ſenſe of religion. I come now, in the 
ſecond place, to obſerve, that in order to keep up this 
ſenſe in us, it will be both proper and neceſſary to en- 
tertain a ſerious recollection of thoſe mercies which the 
providence of God hath already beſtowed upon us. 


And 
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And that for theſe two very plain reaſons, which 1 
ſhall barely mention, without inſiſting further upon 
them. Becauſe, firſt, the recollection of thoſe mercies 


which we have received already, will be the ſtrongeſt 


motive to our gratitude for them: and becauſe, ſe- 


condly, it will be the beſt grounds we can have for a 
modeſt confidence i in the continuance of them. Thus 


it is that our beſt and moſt upright notions lead us to 
deal with one another; thus it is alſo that God ex- 
pects to be dealt with by us. Gratitude for former 
bounties will equally teach us in bath caſes to make 
a right uſe of them; and the making this right uſe 
will very reaſonably lead us to hope for a proper in- 
creaſe of them. It will be needleſs to enlarge more 


fully upon theſe particulars: inſtead of this, give me 


leave to make a ſhort application of them tp qurſelves. 


It hath been the happy lot of this kingdom, to be 
diſtinguiſhed from all the other nations of Europe, by 
a long and undiſturbed ſerenity. For fifty years we 
have not ſo much as heard the voice of war in our 
ſtreets; our improyements have flouriſhed to a moſt 


unuſual degree of perfection; the lap of trade hath 


been filled with treaſure, and the weſtern world hath 


long poured in its wealth upon us. That people who 


were very little before a drain to the ſtores of England, 


have now continued for half a century to make a con- 
ſiderable figure in Europe; and not only with great 
chearfulneſs, but with great advantage, to contribute 


a large ſhare to thoſe riches which have flowed in upon 


her ſiſter kingdom. Thoſe conteſts which were wont 
to diſturb our peace; thoſe factions which threatened 
us with ruin, are now happily extinguiſhed, and almoſt 
fargotten. We are all now united in every thing but 
religion; ) 


— 
* 
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religion; and even our religious animoſities have, in 
a great meaſure, ſubſided. 'The ſeveral denomina- 
tions of Proteſtants among us, which indeed are ſtill 
too much divided, have yet forborn to add rage and 
fury to their diſſentions; and though we have not 
hitherto been tied together in the perfect bond of 
union, yet we can ſubſiſt happily together in that which 


is the next bleſſing to it, © the bond of peace.“ 


Even thoſe, whoſe conſtant attempts upon our lives 
and liberties had filled us with the juſteſt apprehen- 
ſions; whoſe principles made them enemies, and whoſe 
nearneſs, as well as numbers, made them dangerous, 
have now either learned a kinder religion, or a gentler ; 
praQtice; and have ſo far at leaſt improved under the 
lenity of the government, that they have not openly 
abuſed it. Thus we ſee that we have been at once 
bleſſed with quiet at home, and plenty from abroad; 
even thoſe ſeaſons which withheld their increaſe, live 
yet kindly diſappointed our worſt fears, and have left 
us ſufficient to ſecure our ſafety, though not to riot 
or to ſurfeit i in fulneſs and abundance: 


From this rongh ſurvey of our — condition, 
what have we not to acknowledge to the divine good- 
neſs for his care of us? What have we not to mo for, 
if we endeavor to deſerve it? _ 


Every circumſtance which I have now mentioned 
is, in itſelf, a real bleſſing ; it is ſtill more ſo, when 
we compare ourſelves with thoſe, who however near 
they may be to us in ſituation, have yet felt a leſs 
ſhare of theſe advantages. We need not throw. our 
eyes afar off, nor dwell upon the miſeries which diſ- 
treſs 


upon ſo dreadful an occaſion. Are we therefore the fall 


_ thankful for them. As we are an example to all the 
nations of that goodneſs of God, whe hath protected 
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treſs all Europe, our own neighbor kingdom, which 


_ embraces the ſame religion, and preſerves the ſame ” 
pure worſhip which we firſt received from her hands, * 
hath ſuffered under the ſhock of a rude and ſavage re- - 
bellion, which hath already involved one part of her ** 
under unavoidable deſolation; and the other part hath * 
ſtill too many ſcars to heal, though the providence of her 
God, through the courage of the Duke, interpoſed ſo ' th 
timely for their cure and aſſiſtance. It is our peculiar _ 
happineſs, that thoſe violent commotions which ſhook 5 
the earth all around us, have been felt by us only in app 
our apprehenſions; enough indeed to awaken us into the 
a ſenſe of our danger, but not enough to throw down char 
our foundations, or to overturn that * upon difir 
which * were eſtabliſhed. x 1 
Let us only ſuppoſe, for one moment, that this rage — 
and fury of rebellion had broken out among us here. oper 
No man who remembers the fears we ſo lately felt, ſalts 
even from the bare apprehenſion of danger, can com 
be at a loſs to find. out what our thoughts muſt be 8 


leſs obliged, becauſe God did not ſo much as ſuffer us 8 
to be hurted? And ſhall we not be as thankful for the a rig 
preventing our ruin, as we ſhould be for a deliverance defer 
from it? The queſtion anſwers itſelf; and words upon 2 
this occaſion would but diſtract our minds, and take & thi 
off our thoughts * that gratitude which they ſo 
0 e call for. No 


Let us therefore, as we have more eminently ſhared 
in the divine-mercies, labor alſo to be more eminently 


us 
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us in the midſt of ſo many dangers, let us alſo be an 
example to them of that gratitude with which we ac- 


knowledge his bounty, and thoſe pious uſes to which 
we apply it. If ſalvation hath fo ſignally reſted upon 


our houſe, let it be our buſineſs to convince the world, 
that however we may have hitherto been, we ſhall 


henceforth at leaſt endeavor not to undeſerve it. 


Under the juſt ſenſe of this mighty deliverance, let 
us at leaſt do that which we ſo ſolemnly, and I hope 


not vainly, promiſed while our danger was ſo nearly 
approaching. In a word, by the purity of our lives, 
the piety of our devotions, and the openneſs of our 
charity, by an unfeigned loyalty to the King, and a 
diſintereſted love to one another, let us ſtill ſtudy to 
make the ſame God our kind protector, to convince 
the nations, that even the myſt defenceleſs people are 
ſecure under his almighty iFeguard; that however 
open they may lie to fleets and armies, and the in- 


ſults. of invaſion; however the terrors of war may en- 


compaſs them about, they may reſt themſelves with 
confidence upon his protection; and though thouſands 
fall on their right hand, and ten thouſands beſide 


them, yet while they ſincerely truſt in God, and make 


a right uſe of his mercies, they at leaſt ſhall ſurely be 
defended from the danger, and the ruin ſhall not 
come nigh them. „The Lord of Hoſts is ſtill with 
* them, the God of Jacob is their refuge.” 


Now to God the Father, &c. 
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SERMON xIIx. 


Preached on — May 4. 1745, 
At. the Funeral of the late Lady GORE, 
In tlie Pariſh n of CELBRIDGE. 
1 ö Para ciü. Ver. e 16. 


"The Days of Man are but ac A rel, for he flouriſhet) 


| as @ Flower of the Field ; . 
For as ſoon as the Wind goeth over it, it is gone; and 
. the Place N A. know'it no more. | 1 
howe 
Wu 8 the fad deealion of this — is but too aſe 
aptly fitted to awaken in every tender mind, the ſofteſt world 


emotions; and in every good mind the moſt ſerious 
 refleCtions : ſo for the regulating of the one, and for *. 
the improving of the other, it will be very proper to 
- conſider, what ends the providence of God may have call 
to anſwer” by ſuch diſpenſations.—It is indeed true, * w. 
that the weakneſs or the wickedneſs of men have too ed in 


| and even that ſhortneſs of our life, which was deſigned | 2 
| : to be a ſpur to a more exalted virtue, hath been made | 
not only an excuſe, but an argument for the wanton Ye 


| q |  .... Jollity of ſome, and for the * profancnels of RYE 


others. 


But certainly, to every ſerious and thinking perſon 


it muſt be of vaſt moment to reflect, for what reaſons AK: 
| | | | it 
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it comes to paſs, that the ſtay upon earth of the very 
| beſt perſons is often of ſo ſmall duration? Why thoſe, 
who were adorned with the moſt uſeful accompliſh- 
ments, and from whoſe ſuperior excellencies mankind 
had juſlly conceived the higheſt expectations, ſhould 

yet ſo ſuddenly diſappoint their fair hopes; and be 
hn out of the world almoſt as ſoon as they were 
hewn to it? Or why (to purſue the elegant alluſion 
in my text,). thoſe lovely flowers, which the hand of 
God had enriched with the brighteſt luſtre, and dreſſed 
out in the moſt inviting colors of beauty, ſhould yet 
in an inſtant be ſnatched from our view? -So that © the 
« wind dath but go over them, and they axe gone; 
« and the place thereof ſhall know them no more.” 


lt might be a ſufficient anſwer to this queſtion, that 
however neatly ſuch loſſes may and ought to affect 
thoſe who ſurvive them, yet the juſtice of God is amply 
vindicated in them. - God, the ſovereign author of the 
world, hath an undoubted property in his creatures; 
not only all that we have, but all that we are, is his; 
and as our very being in the world is entirely and only 
owing to his bounty, fo he hath an eternal right to 
call us out of it again, and to reſume the bleſſing 
whenever he pleaſeth. The evidence of this is found- 
ed in the nature of things, and flows clearly from thoſe 
relations which muſt ſubſiſt between dependent Crea- 
tures and their Almighty Creator, $2 


Yet ail z it muſt be confeſſed, that however ſtrongly 
this truth may preſent itſelf to our underſtandings, it 
appears very little fitted to work kindly upon our oy 
fections; it ſeems, indeed, rather to be ſuch an argu- 
ment as might awe us into a dumb and ſilent ſubmil- 

| | Mm ſion, 
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ion, than ſuch as might naturally call forth'a vigorous 
and chearful reſignation. Inſtead therefore of inſiſt. 
ing upon thoſe motives which may be drawn from 
the juſtice or the power of God, I ſhall point out to 
you ſome few inſtances of that comfort which we may 
draw from his goodneſs upon theſe occaſions: and 
when we haye confidered to what excellent purpoſes 
the early death of ſuch perſons may be applied; when 
we have examined what i important advantages we may, 
and they certainly will receive by it; we ſhall ſoon be 
convinced, how kindly the great Lord of the univerſe 
hath dealt with both; * how well he hath provided 
at once for the virtue of thoſe who are ſtill left be- 
hind, and the happineſs of thoſe who have already 


gone | before us. 


Now, the OY death of ſuch 5 may be a moſt 
uſeful leſſon to all thoſe who are afflicted by it, or will 
meditate upon it; as it directly points out to their view 
the ſtrongeſt inſtance of their own mortality. Weare 
all of us but roo well inclined to amuſe our hopes with 
the proſpect of a long continuance here; we look upon 
life as a fixed and ſettled period of duration; and 
meaſure our own ſtay upon earth by the ſtandard of 
the longeſt liver that we know. Hence it is, that the 
common examples of mortality paſs by us without any 

impreſſion; we look upon them with a cool uncon- 
cern; and though we ſee © a thouſand falling beſide 
<« us, and ten thouſand at our right hand;” yet we 
Rill fatter ourſelves, that © it ſhall not come wich us.” 
When the aged and infirm go down into the grave, 
this is no more than what we expected. We conſider 
them as fruit which had long hung ripe, or perhaps 
En upon che tree; and are therefore very little 
ſurprized 


for be floiriſbeth as @ Flower of the Fall. $3: 
ſurprized to find that it drops at Jaſt. As for infants 


and children, we conſider them but as bloſſoms of 


the ſpring, ſubjeQ to be blown away by every, blaſt; 
and as our hopes from them were very faint, ſo the 
ſenſe of their death is attended with very feeble impreſ- 
ſions. But when we ſee perſons ſnatched away at once. 
in the full prime of their years; when weſee youth, and, 
health, and vigor ſwallowed up in an inſtant; then it is 
that the caſe becomes our own, and our fears ſink deep 
into us; then we look upon the deceaſed as a kind of 
other ſelf, to tremble and ſtart back for our own 
ſafety, and look up with a pious wonder and aſtoniſh- 
ment, how our weak veſſel ſhould have weathered out 
a ſtorm, wherein ſo many ſtronger ones had periſhed. 


I ſhall not need to enlarge farther upon this point. 
Every man's own conſcience will ſuggeſt to him, what 
fruits ſuch reflections as theſe are fitted to produce; 
and how naturally, as well as reaſonably, he who hath 
ſober thoughts of leaving this world, will be led on 
to make proviſion for another. 


Secondly ; as the untimely death of others is thus 
fitted to remind us of our own, ſo hath it a natural 
tendency to wean our affections from this world, and 
to lift them far above it; thus diſpoſing us the more 
eafily, and the more heartily, to prepare for the hap- 
pineſs of another life, by lowering our conceits, and' 
rectifying our opinion of all that we found moſt de- 
firable in this, The bleſſings which flow in upon us 
here, are ſome of them ſo neceſſary, and all of them 
ſo comfortable to us, that we are eaſily inclined to fix 
our hearis upon them. And, indeed, conſidering the 


' many opportunities which they afford us of giving 


happineſs to our fellow creatures as well as to ourſelves, 
M m 2 it 
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it is no wonder if we are led very earneſtly to defire 


them. We value them, and juſtly too, for being ſo 


uſeful both to us and to others: but the evil is, that 
we are apt alſo to value ourſelves too much upon 
them. How many have been tempted to employ them 
to bad purpoſes? How many to wax proud, upon em- 


ploying them tp gaod ones? Even the moſt innocent 
are yet in danger of being betrayed by them, at leaſt 
into ſecurity, if not into vice. How many good men 


have been-known to fink under the weight of an un. 


expected affluence; and thoſe who had withſtood all 


the fury of the ſeaſpn, been ſeen to periſh by a too 
proſperous gale? It is true, a very little recollection 
might remove all thoſs dangers; but we will not ſtay 
to attend to it. In the gaiety of our hearts we have 
faid, © we are all gods ;” and therefore in compaſſion 


| to our folly, the true God interpoſes to convince us, 


that we are all but men. © In my proſperity, (fays 
„ holy Dayid,) I ſaid, I ſhall never be removed; thou 
ce Lord of thy goodneſs hadft made my hill fo ſtrong! js 
But what follows in the very next verſe? „Thou 
« didft turn thy face from me, and I was troubled.” 
And immediately after comes in the proper remedy : 

Then cried I unto the Lord, and gat me to my Lord 
1 right humbly.” And thus it is with the very bet 
of us. * While the world ſmiles, and all our affairs go 


ſmooth and eaſy, we are too apt to fancy that the 


bleſſings which we have enjoyed ſo long, ſhall con- 
tinue with us for ever; and in the fulneſs of our abun- 
dance, if not to forget God, at leaſt to grow unmind- 
ful of him. 1 


What a ſtir is there ae in hs world with our 


parts, and our beauty, and our n and our friends, 
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and our fortune? Alas! a very few inſtances as we 
have now before us, would ſoon reduce all theſe ad- 
vantages to their proper ſtandard; and ſhew us how 
very little we were to depend upon them all. If the 
beſt materials of what this world calls happineſs, had 
been able to ſupport one goodly frame, we had not 
now been aſſembled upon this melancholy occafion. 


And who now will vainly pride himſelf upon any, 
or upon all his outward accompliſhments? What 
avails it now to have been youthful, and lovely, and 
admired; to have had the joys, and the honors, and 
the treaſures of the world in poſſeſſion; to have grown 
up with the praiſes of the wiſe, and the eſteem of the 
good, and the love of all? Surely upon this occaſion 
we may well take up the complaint of good Job, and 
ſay of every earthly blefling, as he did of his friends, 
* Miſerable comforters are ye all!” Surely we may 


fay, that to ſet our hearts upon this world, and to 


put any truſt in all its glories, is literally © to take 


hold of the ſtaff of a broken reed;” which will 
ſurely fail us when moſt we want its aſſiſtance, and 


will pierce both through the hand, and the heart of 
whoever leaneth on it. a 


This we may all ſee, but few of us will be brought 


to believe it, until we feel it. And therefore very 


often, out of pure mercy and tenderneſs, God takes 
away from us thoſe bleſſings wherein we placed our 
greateſt happineſs: that our own experience may molt 
ſenſibly convince 'us, how little reaſon we had to fix 
our hearts upon any earthly enjoyment; that by ſuch 
wholeſome ſeverities, he may work us up to an entire 
ſubmiſſion to his will, and a firm dependance upon 
M m 3 him; 
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him; that by tearing what we loved from us, be may 
draw us {till nearer to himſelf; and, in a word, that by 
making us feel the vanity of all that this life can afford 
us, he may the better prepare our hearts, and awaken 
our affections, and quicken our endeavors, to ſeek out 
for that true and ſubſtantial happineſs which he at firſt 
deſigned us to partake of in another. 


Thus I have pointed out two very obvious and im. 


portant uſes, which we may draw to ourſelves from 
the untimely death of others. And if to the common 


circumſtanges of youth, and health, and ſtrength, we 


will add thoſe excellencies which we have ſeen to ſhine 


out in ſuch perſons, and whereof we have now before 


us a molt conſpicuous example, this argument from 
the divine goodneſs will be ſo much the ſtronger ; 
becauſe the farther the opinion of ſuch excellencies 
ſpreads, the more will people be prepared for theſe 
good impreſſions. A young perſon, dead, is always 
a proper object of our moſt ſerious cantemplations. 
But where that young perſon hath given a full hope 
of being uſeful to mankind ; where we have received 
not only the promiſe, but an earneſt of good actions; 
there it becomes a general loſs: and every one who 
ſuffers by it, as he is partner in the affliction, ſo is he, 
by a ſerious and thoughtful turn of mind, prepared 
for thoſe reflections which will be moſt likely to turn 
it to his greateſt advantage. 


- 


Let me add, for the fake of chule wid are molt 


nearly concerned in ſuch misfortunes ; that however 


. ſevere ſuch diſpenſations at firſt ſeem, it is always in 


our power, and God hath put it in our way, to make 


chem highly uſeful to ys. That tender feeling which | 
gives g 
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gives ſuch a ſting to our griefs; the love of ſolitude 


and thoughtfulneſs; the contempt of the world, 


and the refuſal of comfort which attend them; are 
the ſure ingredients of that temper, which beſt diſ- 
poſes us for a proper recollection of our paſt behavior, 
and a ſuitable carriage under our preſent diſtreſs; 
ſo that the ſame hand which adminiſters to us the 
bitter cup of affliction, points out alſo the ſure way to 
make it a moſt healing medicine; and the ſame ſeve- 
rity which makes us ſmart under the divine rod, puts 
us into the fitteſt temper for receiving benefit by its 
diſcipline, 


Art thou therefore viſited with ſome fore calamity? 
Haſt thou loſt the friend of thy boſom, or the delight 
of thine eyes; the companion of thy youth, or the hope 
of thine age? Dreadful as theſe trials are, they will 
yet more immediately lead thee to look up to God, 


the author of them; to conſider for what wiſe pur- 


poſes he hath ordained them; to call to mind thy 
former conduct; to ſtrengthen thy faith, and to renew 
thy repentance; and by an exemplary patience, and 
an humble reſignation, to work out for thyſelf a full 
FecOW ence, even © an eternal weight of glory.” 


1s now, in the ſecond place, very briefly to 
point out ſome of thoſe advantages which the early 
death of yirtuous perſons brings to themſelves. 


As firſt they are freed ſo much the ſooner from all 
the troubles and calamities which might attend them 
here. This we are all willing enough to allow in the 
caſe of ſuch as were poor, or deformed, or feeble. 
To them, we count an early death an early bleſſing: 
but where Matt and ſtrength have waited upon the 
conſtitution; 


336 The Days of Man are but as Graſi; 


. conſtitution; where beauty hath adorned it, and riches 
 flowedin upon it; there our notions are apt to alter, 


and we are hardly brought to conceiye how a perſon, 
who hath all theſe advantages, can be in danger. of 
being miſerable. And yet there are ten thouſand in- 
ſtances, wherein every one of theſe bleſſings hath not 
only not prevented the ſad diſtreſs of thoſe who were 
poſſeſſed of them, but hath even contributed to it. 
We need not haye recourſe to hiſtory for the confirm. 
ing of this truth; every man's own Exparignce may 
convince him, 


| There is yet a much more valuable advantage than 
the former; and that is, they are the ſooner freed from 
thoſe temptations which might aſſault them, which 
might not only embitter their lives here, but endanger 
their happineſs hereafter. While we ſtay in this world, 
we are always in a ſtate of warfare; and however dili- 
gent and ſucceſsful we may be in our attacks againſt 
vice, yet conſidering both the number and the nature 
of our enemies, we can neyer be ſure of an entire 


| victory. The beſt inclinations, the beſt habits, may 


ſome time or another be corrupted; the ſevereſt virtue 
may be thrown off its guard; and the glory of an whole 
life polluted in one unhappy moment. This I men- 
tion, to ſhew that it is poſſible even for the beſt dil- 
poſitions to fail; and in a matter of ſuch vaſt import- 
ance, we cannot but account it a great bleſſing to be 
delivered from the danger even of a poſſibility. The 
ſtrongeſt virtue is at beſt but a tender plant, and re- 

quires to be nouriſhed with great care and caution. 

How eaſily are we frightened by adverſity! how ſoon 
doth proſperity betray us! In ourſelves we carry 


about us the ſeeds of nn. and too often, g's 
6 
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ctiery; * — to deſtroy us. 


Alas! in this garden of life, the faireſt flower can 
give us but very faint aſſurances that it will bloom to 


perfection. The ſingle blaſt of a tempeſt may tear it 


away from us for ever; the inſects, that flutter in the 


ſunſhine, may ſpoil and pollute it; the ſtem that it 


ſtands on may wither and deſert it; and the very 
ground to which it owes its nouriſhment, may fink 
away from it, or harbour ſuch enemies as waſte and 
conſume it. But once tranſplanted into the heavenly 
Paradiſe, it ſpreads, and blooms, and n fas 


. 


- And -thisis the laft advantage which 1 ſhall hw" 


of the early death of virtuous perſons; that it puts 
them in poſſeſſion of their eternal reward. With them 


the time of working is now ſpent; and they are gone 
to receive the recompence pf their labors. Their day 
of trial is now over; and their day of reward is at 
hand. Happy they, who have thus ſafely got out of 


the reach of this world, and all its miſeries, and all 


its temptations! Who have out · rid all the ſtorms 


which encumbered them in this vayage of life, and 


are now * at'reſt in the haven where they wauld be! 
ho are numbered among the children of God, and 


"0 whoſe lot is among the ſaints!” 


In this 8 view, in this modeſt 3 
of an happy eternity, ſurely we may well look upon 
this excellent perſon, whoſe remains lie now before 
us. Surely that more than filial duty and affection; 
(the juſt and willing return of a moſt prudent and 

tender 


[ 


the confidence of our own innocerce proves our worſt | 


„„ 
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| tender education,) that feet ingenuouſueſs of diſpo« 


ſition; that unaffected ineckneſs and humility of mind; 
that modeſt innocence, which threw a new grate round 
every part of her behaviour; and (which I particularly 


mention from my own-experience,) that arileſs ſince- 


Tity in religion, fo rare among young people; and that 
impatience of ſcandal, and tenderneſs for the failings 
of others, as they were her great ornaments in this 
need Sri Rea, 


taſtead therefore of repining at our own loſs, let 
us all labor to imitate her perſections. Let all thoſe 
who knew her, ſtudy to be like her; let them kindle 
at ſo bright an example, and bluſh to confeſs, that 
they are not able to arrive at the goal which, in ſo 
tender an age, ſhe had attained before them. In a 
word, let every one of us (whatever our years or 
condition may be, ) ſtill follow her in thoſe ſteps which 
have pointed out her way to glory. Let us not num- 


ber our days by the minutes, or the hours, that mark 


them; but by the true improvements that we have 
made in them; remembering always, that our whole 


happineſs conſiſts in the regular and unfeigned prac- 


tice of virtue; and that, to him who fails in this im- 
portant point, the longeſt: life will proye miſerably 
ſhort; but to him, who by a faithful continuance in 
good works /ceks for glory, and honor, and-immortality, 
the ſhorteſt life will be long enough. 


